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Julian 1s declared Emperor by the Legions of Guul—- 
{is March and Success —The Death of Constantius. 
—Civil Administration of Julian. 


Wutte the Romans Janguished under the 1gno- Se 
muinious tyranny of eunuchs aud bishops, the eee. 
praises of Julian were repeated with transport in Phe Jeu- 
every part of the empire, except in the palace phen 
Constantius. The barbarians of Germany had 7) RN" 
felt, and still dreaded, the arms of the young 
Cesar; his soldiers were the companions of his 
victory; the grateful provincials enjoyed the 
blessings of his reign; but the favourites, who 

lead “apposed his clevation, were offended by his 
virtues; and they justly considered the friend o! 
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the people as the enemy of the court. As long 


us the fame of Julian was doubtful, the buffoons 


‘US the palace, who were skilled in the language of 
satire, tried the efficacy of those arts which they 
had so often practised with success. They easily 
discovered, that his simplicity was not exempt 
from affectation: the ridiculous epithets of an 
hairy savage, of an ape invested with the purple, 
were applied to the dress and person of the phi- 
Josophic warrior ; and his modest dispatches were 
stigmatized as the vain and claborate fictions of 
a loquacious Greck, a speculative soldier, who 
had studied the art of war amidst the groves of 
the academy’. The voice of malicious folly 
was at length silenced by the shouts of victory ; 
the conqueror of the Franks and Alemanni could 
no longer be painted as an object of contempt ; 
and the monarch himself was meanly ambitious 
of stealing from his licutenant the honourable 
reward of his Jabours® In the letters crowned 
with laurel, which, according to ancient custom, 
were addressed to the provinces, the name of 
Julian was omitted. ‘* Constantius had made 
“iis dispositions in person; he had signalized 

' Omnes qui plus poterant in palatio, adulandi professores jam 
docu, recte consulta, prospereque completa vertebant in deridicu- 
lum: tala sine modo strepentes insulse; in odium venit cum vic- 
toriis suis; capella, non homo; ut hirsutuin Juhanum carpentes, 
appellantesque loquacem talpam, et purpuratam simiam, et litterio- 
nem Grecum: et his congruentia plurima atque vernacula principt 
resonantes, audire hc taliaque gestienti, virtules ejus obruere ver- 
bis impudentibus conabantur, et segnem incessentes et timidym et 


umbratilem, gestaque secus verbis comptioribus exornantem” Atn- 
Tlanus, xvi. 1). 
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“his valour in the foremost ranks; /vs military Clap, 
“conduct had secured the victory; and the pe 
“captive king of the barbarians was presented 
“to him on the field of battle,” from which he 
was at that time distant about forty days jour- 
ney’. So extravagant a fable was incapable, 
however, of deceiving the pubhe credulity, or 
even of satisfying the pride of the emperor him- 
self. Secretly conscious that the applause and 
favour of the Romans accompanicd the rising 
fortunes of Julian, lis discontented mind was 
prepared to receive the subtle poison of those 
artful sycophants, who coloured their mis- 
chievous designs with the fairest appearances of 
truth and candour’, Instead of depreciating 
the merits of Julian, they acknowledged, and 
even exaggerated, his popular fame, superior 
talents, and important services. But they darkly 
insinuated, that the virtues of the Ceasar might 
instantly be converted into the most dangerous 
crimes, If the inconstant multitude should pre- 
fér their inclinations to their duty; or if the 


> Ammiun, xvi. 12. Che orator Themnastias iv. p. 50, 47.) be- 
lieved whatever was contamcd in the Impenal letters, which were 
addressed to the senate of Constantinople. Aurelius Victor, who pub- 
lished his Abndgment in the last year of Constantius, ascribes the 
German victories to the wisdom of the emperor, and the fordune of 
the Casar. Yet the historian, soon afterwards, was indebted to the 
favour or estcem of Julian for the honour of a brass statue , ond the 
important offices of consular of the second Pannonia, and prafect of 
the city. Ammian. xxi. 10. 

7 Callido nocendi artificio, accusatoriam diritatem laudum titulis 
peragebant. ... Ha voces fuerunt ad inAlanimanda odia probris 
ofanibu:,potentiores. Sec Mamettin. in Actione Gratiarum in Vet. 
Panegyr. x1 5, 6. 
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zeneral of a victorious army should be tempted 
from his allegiance by the hopes of yevenge, 


tend independent greatness. The personal fears 


of Constantius were interpreted by his council 
as a laudable anxiety for the public safety ; whilst”’ 
in private, and perhaps in his own breast, he 
disguised, under the less odious appellation of fear, 
the sentiments of hatred and envy, which he had 
secretly conceived for the inimitable virtues of 
Julian. 

The apparent tranquillity of Gaul, and the im- 
minent danger of the eastern provinces, offered 


ordered to @ gnecious pretence for the design which was art- 


march into 
the East, 
A.1). 360. 
April. 


fully concerted by the Imperial ministers. They 
resolved to disarm the Cesar; to recall those 
faithful troops who guarded his person and dig- 
nity; and to employ, in a distant war against 
the Persian monarch, the hardy veterans who 
had vanquished, on the banks of the Rhine, the 
fiercest nations of Germany. While Julian used 
the laborious hours of his winter-quarters at 
Paris in the administration of .power, which, in 
his hands, was the exercise of virtue, he was 
surprised by the hasty arrival of a tribune and a 
notary, with positive orders from the emperor, 
which they were directed to execute, and he was 
commanded not to oppose. Constantius signified 
his pleasure, that four entire legions, the Celta, 
and Petulants, the Heruli, and the Batavians, 
should be separated from the standard of Julian, 
under which they had agquired: their fame-and 
discipline; that in each of the remaining bands 
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three hundred of the bravest youths should be CIPAP, 


selected; and that this numerous detachmen 


the strength of the Gallic army, should instantl 


begin their march, and exert their utmost dili- 
gence to arrive, before the opening of the cam- 
paign, on the frontiers of Persia*. The Casar 
foresaw and lamented the consequences of this 
fatal mandate. Most of the auxiliarics, who 
engaged their voluntary service, had stipulated, 
that they should never be obliged to pass the 
Alps. The public faith of Rome, and the per- 
sonal honour of Julian, had been pledged for 
the observance of this condition. Such an act 
of treachery and oppression would destroy the 
confidence, and excite the resentment, of the 
independent warnors of Germany, who consi- 
dered truth as the noblest of their virtues, and 
freedom as the most valuable of their possessions. 
The legionaries, who enjoyed the title and pn- 
vileges of Romans, were enlisted for the general 
defence of the republic; but those mercenary 
troops heard with cold indifference the anti- 
quated names of the republic and of Rome. 
Attached, either from birth or long habit, to 
the climate and manners of Gaul, they loved 
and admired Julian; they despised, and perhaps 
hated, the emperor; they dreaded the laborious 

‘The minute interval, which may be interposed, between ihe 
hyeme adulté and the primo vere of Ammianus (xx. 1. 4.) stead of 
allowing a sufficient space for aimarch of three thousand aules, 
would render the orders of Constantius as extravagant as they were 
finjus. The troops of Gaal could not have reached Syria ull the 


end of autumn. The memory of Ammianus must have been inec- 
curate, and his language incorrect. 


AALL 


Rag! 
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CHAP. march, the Persian arrows, and the burning de- 
Co awwperts of Asia. They claimed as their ewn- the 
ountry which they had saved ; and excused their 
want of spirit, by pleading the sacred and morc 
immediate duty of protecting their families and 
friends. The apprehensions of the Gauls were 
derived from the knowledge of the impending 
and inevitable danger. As soon as the provinces 
were exhausted of their military strength, the 
Germans would violate a treaty which had been 
imposed on their fears; and notwithstanding the 
abilities and valour of Julian, the general of a no- 
minal army, to whom the public calamities would 
be imputed, must find himself, after a vain resist- 
ance, either a prisoner in the camp of the barba- 
riang, or a criminal in the palace of Constantius. 
If Julian complied with the orders which be had 
received, he subscribed his own destruction, and 
‘hat of a people who deserved his affection. But 
i positive refusal was an act of rebellion, and a 
declaration of war. The inexorable Jealousy of 
the emperor, the peremptory, and perhaps isidi- 
ous, nature of bis commands, left not any room 
for a fair apology, or candid interpretation ; and 
the dependent station of the Cesar scarcely allow- 
cd him to pause or to deliberate. Solitude in- 
creased the perplexity of Julian; he could no 
longer apply to the faithful counsels of Sallust, 
who had been removed from his office by the ju- 
dicious malice of the eunuchs: be could not even 
enforce his representations by the concurrence of 
the ministers, who would have been afraid, 
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ashamed, to approve the ruin of Gaul. The mo- Sek 
ment had been chosen, when Lupicinus’, the CO 
neral of the cavalry, was dispatched into Britain, 
to repulse the inroads of the Scots and Picts; and 
Florentias was occupied at Vienna by the assess- 
ment of the tribute. The latter, a crafty and 
corrupt statesman, declining to assume a respon- 
sible part on this dangerous occasion, eluded the 
pressing and repeated invitations of Julian, who 
represented to him, that in every important mea- 
sure, the presence of the prefect was indispen- 
sable in the council of the prince. In the mean 
while the Cesar was oppressed by the rude and 
Importunate solicitations of the Imperial messen- 
ecrs, who presumed to suggest, that if he ex- 
pected the return of his ministers, he would 
charge himself with the guilt of the delay, and 
reserve for them the merit of the exccution. 
Unable to resist, unwilling to comply, Julian 
expressed in the most serious terms, his wish, and 
even his intention, of resigning the purple, which 
he could not preserve with honour, but which he 
could not abdicate with safety. 

After a painful conflict, Julian was compelled Their die 
to acknowledge, that obedience was tle virtue (""™ 


> Ammianus, xx. 1. The valour of Lupicinus, and lis military 
skill, are acknowledged by the historian, who, in his affected lan- 
guage, accuses the general of exalting the horns of his pride, bellow- 
ing im a tragic tone, and exciting a doubt whether he was more cruel 
or avaricious. The danger from the Scots and Piets was so serious, 
that Julian himself had some thoughts of passing over into the 
, island. 
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CHaP. of the most eminent subject, and that the sove- 


ee fren alone was entitled to judge of the public 


elfare. He issned the necessary orders for car- 


“Tying into execution the commands of Constan- 


tius; a part of the troops began their march for 
the Alps; and the detachments from the several 
garrisons moved towards their respective places of 
assembly. They advanced with difficulty through 
the trembling and affrighted crowds of provincials; 
who attempted to excite their pity by silent de- 
spair, or loud lamentations; while the wives of 
the soldiers, holding their infants in their arms, 
accused the desertion of their husbands, in the 
wixed language of grief, of tenderness, and of in- 
dignation. . This scene of general distress afflicted 
the humanity of the Cesar ; he granted a sufficient 
number of post-waggons to transport the wives 
and families of the soldiers®, endeavoured to alle- 
viate the hardships which he was constrained to 
inflict, and increased by the most laudable arts, 
bis own popularity, and the discontent of the 
exiled troops. The grief of an armed multitude 
1s soon converted into rage ; their licentious mur- 
murs, which every hour were communicated from 
tent to tent with more boldness and effect, pre- 
pared their minds for the most daring acts of se- 
dition ; and by the connivance of their tribunes, a 


* He granted them the permission of the cursus clavularis, or cla- 
(ularis. These post-waggons are often mentioned in the Code, and 
were supposed to carry fifteen hundred pounds weight. See Vales. 
ad Ammian. xx. 4. 


= 
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seasonable libel was secretly dispersed, which cHap. 

painted, in lively colours, the disgrace of thé *V!I 
Nae eter 

Cesar, the oppression of the Gallic army, and the 

feeble vices of the tyrant of Asia. The servants 

of Constantins were astonished and alarmed by 

the progress of this dangerous spirit. They 

pressed the Cesar to hasten the departure of the 

troops; but they imprudently rejected the honest 

and judicious advice of Julian; who proposed 

that they should not march through Paris, and 

suggested the danger and temptation of a last in- 

tcrview. 

As soon as the approach of the troops was They pro 
announced, the Cesar went out to meet them, cum te 
and ascended his tribunal, which had been erected peror. 
in a plain before the gates of the city. After 
distinguishing the officers and soldiers, who by 
their rank or merit deserved a peculiar attention, 
Julian addressed himself in a studied oration to 
the surrounding multitude: he celebrated their 
exploits with grateful applause ; encouraged them 
to accept, with alacrity, the honour of serving un- 
der the eyes of a powerful and liberal monarch : 
and admonished thein, that the commands of Au- 
gustus required an instant and cheerful obedience. 
The soldiers, who were apprehensive of offending 
their general by an indecent clamour, or of bely- 
ing their sentiments by false and venal acclama- 
tions, maintained an obstinate silence ; and after 
a short pause, were dismissed to their quarters. 
~The principal officers were entertained by the 
Cagar, who professed, in the warmest language of 
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CHap, triendship, his desire and his inability to reward, 
cae uccording to their deserts, the brave companions 
of his victories. They retired from the feast, 
full of grief and perplexity; and Jamented the 
hardship of their fate, which tore them from’ 
their beloved general and their native country. 
The only expedient which could prevent their 
separation was boldly agitated and approved ; 
the popular resentment was insensibly moulded 
into a regular conspiracy; their just reasons of 
complaint were heightened by passion, and their 
passions were inflamed by wine; as on the eve 
of their departure, the troops were indulged in 
licentious festivity. At the hour of midnight, 
the impetuous multitude, with swords, and 
bows, and torches, in their hands, rushed into 
the suburbs; encompassed the palace’; and, 


7 Most probably the palace of the baths (7hermarum), of which 

a sold and lofty hall still subsists in the rve de la Harpe. The build- 
ings covered a considerable space of the modern quarter of the unze1- 
sity; and the gardens, under the Merovingian kings, communicated 
with the abbey of St. Germain des Prez. By the injuries of time 
aod the Normans, this ancient palace was reduced, in the twelfth 
century, to a maze of ruins: whose dark recesses were the scene of 
licentous love. 

Explicat aula sinus montemque amplectitur alis ; 

Multiplici latebra sceleram tersura ruborem. 

- ° * 2 + = pereuntis spe pudoris 

Celatura nefas, Venerisque accommoda farts. 
(These lines are quoted from the Architrenius, I. iv. c. &, a poetical 
work of John de Hauteville, or Hanville, a monk of St. Alban’s, 
about the year 1190. See Warton's History of English Poetry, vol... 
dissert. 1... Yet such thefts might be less pernicious to mankind than 
the theological disputes of the Sorbonne, which have been since 
agitated on the same ground. Bonamy, Mem. de |‘ Academie, tom. 
xV. f OF RGA, 
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careless of future dangers, pronounced the fatal ciiar. 
and irrévocable words, Juttan Aucustus! ‘Tle a, 
prince, whose anxious suspense was interrupted 
by their disorderly acclamations, secured the doors 
against their intrusion; and, as long as it was in 
his power, secluded his person and dignity from 
the accidents of a nocturnal tumult. At the dawn 
of day, the soldiers, whose zeal was irritated by 
opposition, forcibly entered the palace, scized, with 
respecttul violence, the object of their choice, 
evarded Julian with drawn swords through the 
streets of Paris, placed him on the tribunal, and 
with repeated shouts saluted him as their em- 
peror. Prudence as well as loyalty inculcated the 
propricty of resisting their treasonable designs ; 
and of preparing, for his oppressed virtue, the ex- 
cuse of violence. Addressing himself by turns to 
the multitude and to individuals, he sometimes 
implored their mercy, and sometimes expressed 
his indignation; conjured them not to sully the 
fame of their immortal victories; and ventured to 
promise, that if they would immediately return to 
them allegiance, he would undertake to obtain 
from the cmperor not only a free and gracious 
pardon, but even the revocation of the orders 
which had excited their resentment. But the 
soldiers, who were conscious of their guilt, close 
rather to depend on the gratitude of Julian, than 
on the clemency of the emperor. Their zeal was 
insensibly turned into impatience, aud their impa- 
tfence into rage. The inflexible Caesar sustainca, 
tH the third hour of the day, their prayers, the 
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reproaches, and their menaces; nor did he yield, 
fill he had been repeatedly assured, that if he 
wished to live, he must consent to reign. He was 
exalted on a shield in the presence, and amidst 
the unanimous acclamations, of the troops; a rich 
military collar, which was offered by chance, sup- 
plied the want of a diadem*; the ceremony was 
concluded by the promise of a moderate dona- 
tive’; and the new emperor, overwhelmed with 
real or affected grief, retired into the most secret 
recesses of his apartment”. 

The grief of Julian could proceed only from 
his innocence; but his innocence must appear 
extremely doubtful” in the eyes of those who 
have learned to suspect the motives and the pro- 
fessions of princes. His lively and active mind 


* Even in this tumultuous moment, Julian attended to the forms 
of superstitious ceremony ; and obstinately refused the inauspicious . 
use of a female necklace, or a horse collar, which the impatient sol- 
diers would have employed in the room of a diadem. 

” An equal proportion of gold and silver, five pieces of the former, 
one pound of the latter; the whole amounting to about five pounds 
ten shillings of our money. 

For the whole narrative of this revolt, we may appeal to au- 


_thentic and original materials; Julian himself (ad S. P. Q. Athe- 


niensem, p. 282, 283, 284.), Libanius (Orat. Parental. c. 44—48. in 
Fabricius Bibliot. Grac. tom. vii. p. 269—-273.), Ammianus (xx. 4.), 
and Zosimus (1. il. p. 151, 152, 153.), who, in the reign of Julian, 
appears to follow the more respectable authority of Eunapius. With 
such guides we might neglect the abbreviators and ecclesiastical his- 
torians. 

" Eutropius, a respectable witness, uses a doubtful expression, 
‘“consensu militum ” (x. 15.). Gregory Nazianzen, whose ignorance 
might excuse his fanaticism, directly charges thé apostate with pre- 
sumption, madness, and impious rebellion, avfadua wore apsBus, 
Orat. i. p. 67. 
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was susceptible of the various impressions of hope CiPaP. 
and‘feay of gratitude and revenge, of duty and of eis 
ambition, of the love of fame and of the fear of 
reproach. But it is impossible for us to calculate 
the respective weight and operation of these sen- 
timents; or to ascertain the principles of action 
which might escape the observation, while they 
guided, or rather impelled, the steps of Julian 
himself. The discontent of the troops was pro- 
duced by the malice of his enemies; their tumult 
was the natural effect of interest and of passion; 
and if Julian bad tried to conceal a deep design 
under the appearances of chance, he must have 
employed the most consummate artifice without 
necessity, and probably without success. He so- 
lemnly declares, in the presence of Jupiter, of the 
Sun, of Mars, of Minerva, and of all the other 
deities, that till the close of the evening which — 
preceded his elevation, he was utterly ignorant of 
the designs of the soldiers”; and it may seem 
ungenerous to distrust the honour of a hero, and 
the truth of a philosopher. Yet the superstitious 
confidence that Constantius was the enemy, and 
that he himself was the favourite of the gods, 
might prompt him to desire, to solicit, and even 
to hasten the auspicious moment of his reign, 
which was predestined to restore the ancient re- 
ligion of mankind. When Julian had received 


1 Julian. ad 5S. P,Q. Athen. p.284. The devout Abbé de la 
_ Bleterie (Vie de Julien, p. 189.) is almost inclined to respect the 
devout protestations of a Pagan. 
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the intelligence of the conspiracy, he resigned 
Inmself to a ‘short slumber; and afterwyrds re- 
lated to his friends that be had seen the genins of 
the empire waiting with some impatience at his 
door, pressing for admittance, and reproaching his 
want of spirit and ambition®. Astonished and 
perplexed, he addressed his praycrs to the great 
Jupiter ; who Immediately signified by a clear and 
manifest omen, that he should submit to the will 
of heaven and of the army. The conduct which 
disclaims the ordinary maxims of reason, excites 
our suspicion and cludes our inquiry. Whenever 
the spirit of fanaticism, at once so eredulous and 
so crafty, has insinuated itself into a noble mind, 
it insensibly corrodes the vital principles of virtue 
and veracity. 

To moderate the zeal of his party, to protect 
the persons of his enemies’, to defeat and to 
despise the secret enterprises which were formed 
against his life and dignity, were the cares which 
employed the first days of the reign of the new 
cmperor. Although he was firmly resolved to 


" Ammian. xx. 5. with the note of Lindenbrogius on the Genius 
of the cmpire. Julian hgmself, in a confidential letter to his friend 
and physician, Oribasius (Epist. xvil. p. $84.), mentions another 
dream, to which, before the event, he gave credit; of a stately tree 
thrown to the ground, of a small plant striking a deep root into the 
earth. Even in his sleep, the mind of the Cesar must have been 
agitated by the hopes and fears of his fortune. Zosimus (I. tu. p. 
155.) relates a subsequent dream. 

* The difficult situation of the prince of a rebellious army is finely 
described by Tacitus (Hist. 1. 80—85.). But Otho had much more 
guilt, and much less abilities, than Julian. 
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inaintain the station which he had assumed, he cur. 


was ‘stil desirous of saving his country from the 
calamities of civil war, of declining a contest with 
the superior forces of Constantins, and of presery- 
ing Ins own character from the reproach of perfidy 
and ingratitude, Adorned with the ensigns of 
military and Imperial pomp, Julian shewed him- 
self in the ficld of Mars to the soldiers, who glowed 
with ardent enthusiasm in the cause of their pupil, 
their Jeader, and their friend. Tle recapitulated 
their victories, lamented their sufferings, applauded 
their resolution, animated their hopes, and check- 
ed their impetuosity; nor did he dismiss the as- 
sembly, till he had obtained a solemn promise 
from the troops, that if the emperor of the East 
would subscribe an equitable treaty, they would 
renounce any views of conquest, and satisfy thern- 
selves with the tranquil possession of the Gallic 
provinces. Qn this foundation he composed, in 
his own name, and in that of the army, a specious 
and moderate epistle”, which was delivered to 
Pentadius, is master of the otheces, and to his 
chamberlain Evtherius; two ambassadors whom 
he appointed to receive the answer, and observe 
the dispositions of Constantius. The epistle is 
inscribed with the modest appellation of Caesar; 
but Julian solicits in a peremptory, though re- 
spectful, manner, the confirmation of the title of 


"To this ostensible epistle he added, says Ammianus, private 
Yetters, obyurgatorias et mordaces, which the lustorian had not seen, 
and would not have published. Perhaps they never existed, 
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Augustus. He acknowledges the irregularity of 
his own election, while he justifies, in soe mea- 
sure, the resentment and violence of the troops 
which had extorted his reluctant consent. He 
allows the supremacy of his brother Constantius ; 
and engages to send him an annual present of 
Spanish horses, to recruit his army with a select 
number of barbarian youths, and to accept from 
his choice a Pretorian prefect of approved dis- 
cretion and fidelity. But he reserves for himself 
the nomination of his other civil and military 
officers, with the troops, the revenuc, and the 
sovereignty of the provinces beyond the Alps. 
He admonishes the emperor to consult the dic- 
tates of justice ; to distrust the arts of those veual 
flatterers, who subsist only by the discord of 
princes; and to embrace the offer of a fair and 
honourable treaty, equally advantageous to the 
republic and to the house of Constantine. In 
this negociation Julian claimed no more than he 
already possessed. The delegated authority which 
he had long exercised over the provinces of 
Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was still obeyed under 
a name more independent and august. The 
soldiers and the people rejoiced in a revolution 
which was not stained even with the blood of 
the guilty. Florentins was a fugitive; Lupici- 
nus a prisoner. ‘The persons who were disaf- 
fected to the new government were disarmed and 
secured ; and the vacant offices were distributed, 
according to the recommendation of merit, by a. 
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prince Wwho despised the intrigues of the palace, CItAp 
: : ; ' XXII. 

and:‘thelclamours of the soldiers’. 

ak * . p v 

he negociations of peace were accompanied His fourth 


a yd as nee, ; and fifth 
and supported by the most Vigorous preparations expedition 


for war. The army, which Juhan held in rea- ae me 
diness for immediate action, was recraited and A.D. 260, 
augmented by the disorders of the times. The — 
cruel persecution of the faction of Magnentius 

had filled Gaul with numerous bands of out- 

laws and robbers. They cheerfully accepted the 

offer of a gencral pardon from a prince whom 

they could trust, submitted to the restraints of 
military discipline, and retained only their im- 
placable hatred to the person and government 

of Constantius”. As soon as the season of* the 

year permitted Julian to take the field, he ap- 

peared at the head of bis Jegions; threw a bridge 

over the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cleves ; 

und prepared to chastise the perfidy of the At- 

tuari, a tribe of Franks, who presumed that they 

night ravage, with impunity, the fronticrs of a 
divided empire. The difficulty, as well as glory, 

of this enterprise, consisted in a laborious march ; 

and Julian bad conquered, as soon as he could 


' See the first transactions of hus reign, in Julian ad 5. P. Q. 
Axhen. p. 285, v86. Atmmianus, xx. 5.8. Laban, Orat, Parent. 
© 4), 50. p. 279—275. 

Liban. Orat. Pare. c. 50 p 275,276 A stramre disondcr, 
since itcontinued above seven years Tn the tactions of thy Greek 

epublics, the exiles amounted to 0,000 persons; and Toecrater 
ae Philip, that it would be easter to taisc an ariiy from the 
~vagabonds than from the citics See Hume’ Pasay , tom. dp. 6, 
427, 
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CHAP. penetrate into a country, which pied aie 
XXU. bad considered as inaccessible. After (he “had 
Qa ae 
given peace to the barbarians, the emperor care- 
fully visited the fortifications along the Rhine 
from Cleves to Basil ; surveyed, with peculiar at- 
tention, the territories which he had recovered 
from the hands of the Alemanni, passed through 
Besancon”, which had severely suffered from thei 
fury, and fixed his head-quarters at Vienna for the 
ensuing winter. The barrier of Gaul was im- 
proved and strengthened with additional fortifica- 
tions; and Julian entertained some hopes that 
the Germans, whom he had so often vanquished, 
might, in his absence, be restrained by the terror 
of his name. Vadomair” was the only prince of 
the Alemanni, whom he esteemed or feared ; and 
while the subtle barbarian affected to observe the 
faith of treaties, the progress of his arms threaten- 
ed the state with an unseasonable and dangerous 
war. The policy of Julian condescended to sur- 
prise the prince of the Alemanni by his own arts ; 
and Vadomair, who, in the character of a friend, 
had incautiously accepted an invitation from the 
Roman governors, was seized in the midst of the 


1 Julian (Epist. xxxviii, p. 414.) gives a short description of Ve- 
sontio, or Besancon ; a rocky peninsular almost encircled by the river 
Doux ; once a magnificent city, filled with temples, &c. now reduced 
to a small town, emerging however from its ruins, 

© Vadomair entered into the Roman service, and was promoted 
from a barbarian kingdom to the military rank of Duke of Pheenicia... 
He still retained the same artful character (Ammian. xxi. 4.): but, 
under the reign of Valens, he signalised his valour in the Arméniao 
war (xxix. 1.). 
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~~ and sent away prisoner into the cCiar. 


Spain. Before the barbarians were re- XX. 


‘ 
hear‘ o | 


covered from their amazement, the emperor ap- 
peared in arms on the banks of the Rhine, and, 
once more crossing the river, renewed the deep 
impressions of terror and respect which had beeu 
already made by four preceding expeditions *. 

The ambassadors of Julian had been instructed Fruitess 


. wae me gs treaty afd 
to execute, with the utmost diligence, their im- dectia- 


portant commission. But, in thety passage through Hee 
Italy and Hlyricum, they were detained by the St. 
tedious and affected delays of the provincial 
covernors ; they were conducted by slow jour- 
nies from Constantinople to Casarea in Cappa- 
docia; and when at Jength they were admitted 

to the presence of Constantius, they found that 

he had already conceived, from the dispatches of 
his own officers, the most unfavourable opinion 

of the condact of Julian, and of the Gallic army. 
The letters were heard with impatience; — the 
trembling messengers were dismissed with indig- 
nation and contempt; and the looks, the pes- 
tures, the furious language of the monarch, ex- 
pressed the disorder of lis soul. The domestic 
connection, which might have reconciled the 
brother and the husband of Helena, was recently 
dissolved by the death of that princess, whose 
pregnancy had been several times fruitless, and 
was at last fatal to herself. The cmpress 


Ammian xx. 10. xxi. 8,4. Zosimus, | it p. 155. 
« ‘Her remains were scnt to Rome, and interred near those of 
her sigter Constantina, in the suburb of the bra Nomenfana. Am- 
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Eusebia had preserved, to the last momerft ot her 
life, the warm, and even jealous, affectioh which 
she had conceived for Julian; and her mild in- 
fluence might have moderated the resentment of 
a prince, who, since her death, was abandoned to 
his own passions, and to the arts of his eunuchs. 
But the terror of a foreign invasion obliged him 
to suspend the punishment of a private cnemy ; 
he continued his march towards the confines of 
Persia, and thought it sufficient to signify the con- 
ditions which might entitle Julian and his guilty 
followers to the clemency of their offended sove- 
reign. He required, that the presumptuous Ce- 
sar should expressly renounce the appellation and 
rank of Augustus, which he had accepted from 
the rebels; that he should descend to his former 
station of a limited and dependent minister; that he 
should vest the powers of the state and army in 
the hands of those officers. who were appointed 
by the Imperial court; and that he should trust 
his safety to the assurances of pardon, which were 
announced by Epictetus, a Gallic bishop, and one 
of tle Arian favourites of Constantius. Several 
months were imeffectually consumed in a treaty 


mnian. xxl. 1, Libanius has composed a very weak apology to justify 
his hero from a very absurd charge; of poisoning his wife, and re- 
warding her physician with his mother’s jewels. (See the seventh. 
of seventeen Hew orations, published at Venice 1754, from a MS. in 
St Mark's library, p. 117—~127.), Elpidius, the Pretonan prefect 
of the East, to whose evidence the accuser of Julian appeals, is a= 
raigned by Libanius, as effeminate and ungrateful; yet the religion 
of Elprdius is praised by Jerom (tom. 1. p. 243.), and his humanity 
by Animianus (xxi. 6.). 
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which Ywas negociated at the distance of three 
tholisard] miles between Paris and Antioch; and 
as soon as Julian perceived that his moderate and 
respectful behaviour served only to irritate the 
pride of an implacable adversary, he boldly re- 
solved to commit his life and fortune to the chance 
of a civil war. Ele gave a public and military au- 
dience to the questor Leonas: the haughty epistle 
of Constantius was read to the attentive multi- 
tude; and Julian protested, with the most flatter- 
ing deference, that be was ready to resign the title 
of Augustus, if be could obtain the consent of those 
whom he acknowledged as the authors of his eleva- 
tion. ‘The faint proposal was impetuonsly silenced ; 
and the acclamations of “ Julian Angustus, con- 
“tinue to reign, by the authority of the army, of 
“the people, of the republic which you have 
‘ saved,” thundered at once from every part of the 
field, and terrified the pale ambassador of Constan- 
tius. <A part of the letter was afterwards read, in 
which the emperor arraigned the ingratitude of Ju- 


lian, whom he had invested with the honours of 


the purple; whom he had educated with so much 
care and tenderness ; whom he had preserved in 
his infancy, when he was left a helpless orphan ; 
“an orphan!” interrupted Julian, who justihed his 
cause by indulging his passions; ‘f Does the as- 
“ gassin of my family reproach me that [ was left 
“an orphan? He urges me to revenge those 
‘\ injuries which [ have long studied to forget.” 
_The asseinbly was dismissed; and Leonas, who, 
with ‘some difficulty, had been protected from the 


an 
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ue -epistle, in which Julian expressed, in a §trafn ot 


the most vehement eloquence, the sentiments of 
contempt, of hatred, and of resentment, which 
had been suppressed and embittered by the dis- 
simulation of twenty years. After this message, 
which might be considered as a signal of irrecon- 
cileable war, Julian, who, some weeks before, bad 
celebrated the Christian festival of the Epiphany”, 
made a public declaration that he committed the 
care of his safety to the ImMonTAL Gops; and 
thus publicly renounced the religion, as well as 
the friendship, of Constantius. 


CHAP. popular fury, was sent back to his To all 


Tnhan pre-e The situation of Julian required a vigorous 
pares to at- 


tack Cone and immediate resolution. He had discovered 
ms from intercepted letters, that his adversary, sa- 
crificing the interest of the state to that of the 
monarch, had again excited the barbarians to 


™ Teriarum die quem celebrantes mense Januario, Christiani 
Epphanta dictitant, progressus in corum ecclesiam, solemniter nu- 
mine orato discessit. Ammian. xxi. 2. Zonaras observes, that it 
was on Christmas-day, and his assertion is not meconsistent ; since 
the churches of Egypt, Asia, and perhaps Gaul, celebrated on the 
same day (the sixth of January) the nativity and the baptism of their 
Saviour. ‘The Romans, as ignorant as their brethren of the real date 
of his birth, fixed the solemn festival to the 24th of December, the 
Brumala, ot winter solstice, when the Pagans annually celebrated 
the birth of the Sun. See Bingham’s Antiquities of the Christian 
church, f.xx.c.4 ; and Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manicheisme, 
tom. I. p. 690—700. 

* The public and secret negociations between Constantius and 
Julian, must be extracted, with sdme caution, from Julian himself 
(Orat. ad S. P,Q. Athen. p.286.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 5 em 
Pp. 276.), Amonanus (xx. 9.), Zosimus (1. ii. p. 154.), and even,’Zo- 
naras (tom. il. |. xiit_p. 20, 21, 22.), who, on this occasion, appears’ 
to have possessed and used sore valuable materials, 
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invade\the provinces of the West. The position CRAP. 
~ of twolmagazines, one of them collected on the ce : 

banks of the lake of Constance, the other formed 
at the foot of the Cottian Alps, seemed to indi- 
cate the march of two armies; and the size of 
those magazines, each of which consisted of six 
hundred thousand quarters of wheat, or rather 
flour™, was a threatening evidence of the strength 
and numbers of the enemy, who prepared to sur- 
round him. But the Imperial legions were still 
in their distant quarters of Asia; the Danube was 
feebly guarded ; and if Julian could occupy, by 

a sudden incursion, the important provinces of 
Hisvicam, he might expect that a people of sol- 
diers would resort to his standard, and that the 
rich mines of gold and silver would contribute to 
the expences of the civil war. He proposed this 
bold enterprise to the assembly of the soldiers ; 
inspired them with a just confidence in their gene- 
ral, and in themselves; and exhorted them to 
maintain their reputation, of being terrible to the 
cnemy, moderate to their fellow-citizens, and 
obedient to their officers. His spirited discourse 
was received with the loudest acclamations, and 
the same troops which had taken up arms against 
Constantius, when he summoned them to leave 
Gaul, now declared with alacrity, that they would 


* Three hundred myriads, or three millions of medzant, a corne 

~ measure familiar to the Athenians, and which contained siz Roman 

Julian explains, like a soldier and a statesman, the danger 

of his situation, and the necessity and advantages of an oflensive war 
(ads. P. Q. Athen. p. 236, 287.), 
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follow Julian to the farthest extremitiesyof Eu- 
rope or Asia. The oath of fidelity was adminis- 
tered; and the soldiers, clashing their shields, 
and pointing their drawn swords to their throats, 
devoted theinselves, with horrid imprecations, to 
the service of a leader whom they celebrated as 
the deliverer of Gaul, and the conqueror of the 
Germans”. This solemn engagement, which 
scemed to be dictated by affection rather than by 
duty, was singly opposed by Nebridius, who had 
heen admitted to the office of Praetorian prefect. 
That faithful minister, alone and unassisted, as- 
serted the rights of Constantius in the nudst of an 
armed and angry multitude, to whose fury he had 
almost fallen an honourable, but useless sacrifice. 
After losing one of bis hands by the stroke of a 
sword, he embraced the knees of the prince whom 
he had offended. Julian covered the prefect with 
his Imperial mantle, and protecting bim from 
the zeal of his followers, dismissed him to bis 
own house, with less respect than was perhaps 
(ue to the virtue of an enemy”. The high office 
of Nebridius was bestowed on Sallust; and the 
provinces of Gaul, which were now delivered from 
the intolerable oppression of taxes, enjoyed the 
iiild and equitable administration of the friend of 


“° See his oration, and the behaviour of the troops, in hatin 
\X15, 

™ Le sternly refused his hand to the suppliant prefect, whom he, 
sent into Tuscany (Ammuan. xx. 5.). Libanius, with savage fugy, 
insults Nebridius, applauds the soldiers, and almost censures the hiu- 
munity ol Julian (Orat. Parent c. 53. p. 278), 
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Julian, \ho was permitted to practise those vir- CHAP. 
“tués which he had instilled into the mind of his, spine 
pupil”. , 

The hopes of Julian depended much less on His march 

‘ ; from the 

the number of his troops, than on the celerity of Rhine into 
his motions. In the execution of a daring enter- Mgmnt: 
prise, he availed hiunself of every precaution, as far 
as prudence could suggest; and where prudence 
could no longer accompany his steps, he trusted 
the event to valour and to fortune. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Basil he assembled and divided his 
ariay. One body which consisted of ten thou- 
sand men, was directed, under the command of 
Nevitta, general of the cavalry, to advance through 
the midland parts of Rhetia and Noricum, A 
similar division of troops, under the orders of 
Jovius and Jovinus, prepared to follow the oblique 
course of the highways, through the Alps and the 
northern confines of Italy. The instructions to 
the generals were conceived with energy and pre- 
cision: to hasten their march in close and compact 
colamns, which, according to the disposition of 
the ground, might readily be changed into any 
order of battle; to secure themselves against the 
surprises of the night by strong posts and vigilant 


“ Amman. xxi. 8 In this promotion, Juban obeyed the law 
which he publicly mnposed on himself. Neqgue civilis quisquam 
judea nec militaris rector, alio quodam preter merita suffruginte, ad 
potiorem veniat gradum (Ammian.xx.5.). Absence did not weaken 
his regard for Sullust, with whose name (A D. 303.) he honoured 
eeconealship | 

Ammianus (xxl. % ) ascribes the same practice, and the same 
motiye, to Alexander the Great, and other skilf generals. 
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CHAP. guards; to prevent resistance by their unexpected 


XXII. 
\an, tme/ 


arrival; to elude examination by their suddeit de- 
parture; to spread the opinion of their strength, 
and the terror of his name; and to join their sove- 
reign under the walls of Sirmium. For himself, 
Julian had reserved a more difficult and extraor- 
dinary part. He selected three thousand brave and 
active volunteers, resalved, like their leader, to cast 
behind them every hope of a retreat: at the head 
of this faithful band, he fearlessly plunged into the 
recesses of the Marcian, or black forest, which 
conceals the sources of the Danube”; and, for 
many days, the fate of Julian was unknown to the 
world, The secrecy of his march, his diligence, and 
vigour, surmounted every obstacle; he forced his 
way over mountains and morasses, occupied the 
bridges or swam the rivers, pursued his direct 
course », without reflecting whether he traversed the 
territory of the Romaus or of the barbarians, and 
at length emerged, between Ratisbon and Vienna, 
at the place where he designed to embark his troops 
on the Danube. By a well-concerted stratagem, he 

* This wood was a part of the great Hercynian forest, which, in 
the time of Cyesar, stretched away from the country of the Rauraci 
(Basil) into the boundless regions of the North. See Cluver, Ger- 
mania Antiqua, |. ili. c. 47. 

»” Compare Libanius, Orat. Parent, c. 53. Pp. 278, 279, with Gre. 
gory Nazianzen, Orat. iii. p.68. Even the saint admires the speed 


and secrecy of this march. A modern divine might apply to the 
progress of Julian, the lines which were originally designed for an- 


other apostate : 
So eagerly the fiend, 
O'er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
Anc swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies. 
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seized a fleet of light brigantines”, as it Jay at ane CHAP. 
“chor secured a supply of coarse provisions suf-\- 
ficient to satisfy the indelicate, but voracious, 
appetite of a Gallic army; and boldly committed 
himself to the stream of the Danube. The labours 
of his mariners, who plied their oars with incessant 
diligence, and the steady continuance of a favour- 
able wind, carried his fleet above seven hundred 
miles in eleven days™; and he had already discm- 
barked his troops at Bononia, only nineteen miles 
from Sirmium, before his enemies could receive any 
certain intelligence that he had left the banks of 
the Rhine. In the course of this long and rapid 
navigation, the mind of Julian was fixed on the 
object of his enterprise; and though he accepted 
the deputation of some cities, which hastencd to 
claim the merit of an early submission, he passed 
before the hostile stations, which were placed along 
the river, without indulging the temptation of sig- 
nalizing an useless and ill-timed valour. The banks 
of the Danube were crowded on either side with 
spectators, who gazed on the military pomp, an- 
ticipated the importance of the event, and dif- 
fused through the adjacent country the fame of 
a young hero, who advanced with more than 


Jn that interval the Nodifta places two or three fleets, the Lau- 
riacensis (at Lauriacum, ot Lorch), the Arlapensis, the Maginensis, 
and mentions five legions, or cohorts, of Liburnurii, who should be 
asort of marines. Sect. lvili. edit. Labb. 

™ Zosimus alone (1. tii. p. 156.) has specified this interesting cir- 
canstance. Mamertinus (in Pancgyr. Vet. x1. 6,7, 8), who ac- 
companied Julian, as count of the sacred largesses, describes this 
voyage fn a florid and picturesque manner, challenges Triptolemus 
and the Argonauts of Greece, &c. 
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mortal speed at the head of the innumereble 
forces of the West. Lucilian, who, witli"the 
rank of general of the cavalry, commanded the 
military powers of Illyricum, was alarmed and 
perplexed by the doubtful reports, which he 
could neither reject nor believe. He had taken 
some slow and irresolute measures for the purpose 
of collecting his troops; when he was surprised 
by Dagalaiphus, an active officer, whom Julian, 
as soon as he landed at Bononia, had pushed 
forwards with some light infantry. The captive 
general, uncertain of his life or death, was hastily 
thrown upon a horse, and conducted to the pre- 
sence of Julian; who kindly raised him from the 
eround, and dispelled the terror and amazement 
which scemed to stupify his faculties. But Lu- 
cilian had no sooner recovered his spirits, than 
he betrayed his want of discretion, by presuming 
to admonish his conqueror, that he had rashly 
ventured with a handful of men, to exposc his 
person in the midst of his enemies. ‘“ Reserve 
“for your master Constantius these timid remon- 
“ strances,” replied Julian, with a smile of con- 
tempt; “ when I gave you my purple to kiss, 
“T received you not as a counsellor, but as a 
“ suppliant.” Conscious that success alone could 
justify his attempt, and that boldness only could 
command success, he instantly advanced, at the 
head of three thousand soldiers, to attack the 
strongest and most popular city of the Ilyrian 
provinces. As he entered the long suburb’ of 
Sirmium, he was received by the joyful ‘accla- 
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mations of the army and people; who, crowned CHAP 
with flowers, and holding lighted tapers in their — 
hands, conducted their acknowledged sovereign to 
his Imperial residence. ‘Two days were devoted 
to the public joy, which was celebrated by the 
games of the Circus; but, early on the morning of 
the third day, Julian marched to oceupy the nar- 
row pass of Succi, in the defiles of monut Heemus; 
which, almost in the nndway between Sirmium and 
Constantinople, separates the provinces of Thrace 
and Dacia, by an abrupt descent towards the 
former, and a gentle declivity on the side of the 
latter’. The defence of this important post was 
entrusted to the brave Nevitta; who, as well as 
the generals of the Italian division, successfully 
executed the plan of the march and junction which 
their master had so ably conceived”. 

The homage which Julian obtained, from the 


fears or the inclination of the people, extended 


He jastities 
Jits Cause. 


far beyond the immediate effect of his arms”. 
The pretectures of Italy and Ilyricam were ad- 
ministered by Taurus and Florentius, who united 
that important office with the vain honours of the 
consulship; and as those magistrates had retired 


3 The description of Aimmianus, which might be supported by 
collateral evidence, ascertains the precise situation of the snyustia 
Succorum, or passes of Succ. M. D'Anville, from the trifling resein- 
blance of names, has placed them between Sardica and Nuaissus. 
For my own justification, 1 am obliged to mention the only error 
which [ have discovered in the maps or writings of that admirable 
geographer. 

\* Whatever circumstances we may borrow elsewhere, Animianus 
(xxi. 8, 9, 10.) still supplies the series of the narrative. 

% Ammian. xxt. 9, 10  Libanius, Orat. Parent ¢ Sd p. 272, 

280, Aosimus, lau. p. 156, 157. 
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with precipitation to the court of Asia, Julian, 
who cpuld not always restrain the levity oPhis 
temper, stigmatized their flight by adding, in all 
the Acts of the Year, the epithet of fugitive to 
the names of the two consuls. The provinces 
which had been deserted by their first magistrates 
acknowledged the authority of an emperor, who, 
conciliating the qualities of a soldier with those 
of a philosopher, was equally admired in the 
camps of the Danube, and in the cities of 
Greece. From his palace, or, more properly, 
from his head-quarters of Sirmium and Naissus, 
he distributed to the principal cities of the em- 
pire, a laboured apology for his own conduct; 
published the secret dispatches of Constantius; 
and solicited the judgment of mankind between 
two competitors, the one of whom had expelled, 
and the other had invited, the barbarians™. 
Julian, whose mind was deeply wounded by the 
reproach of ingratitude, aspired to maintain, by 
argument as well as by arms, the supcrior merits 
of his cause; and to excel, not only in the arts 
of war, but in those of composition. His epistle 
to the senate and people of Athens” seems to 

* Julian (ad S. P. Q. Athen. p. 286.) positively asserts, that he 
intercepted the letters of Constahtius to the barbarians: and Libanius 
as positively affirms, that he read them on his march to the troops 
and the cities. Yet Ammianus (xxi. 4.) expresses himself with cool 
and candid-hesitation, si fama solius admittenda est fides. He speci- 
fies, however, an intercepted letter from Vadomair to Constantius, 
which supposes an intimate correspondence between them: ‘‘ Cesar 
“< tuus disciplinam non habet.” ' 


7 Zosimus mentions his epistles to the Athenians, the Corin- 
thians, and the Lacedaemonians, The substance was probably the 
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have been dictated by an elegant enthusiaam; CHAP. 
whicl! prompted him to submit bis actions and , ae 
his motives to the degenerate Athenians of his 
own times, with the same humble deference, as 
if he had been pleading in the days of Aristides, 
before the tribunal of the Areopagas. His ap- 
plication to the senate of Rome, which was still 
permitted to bestow the titles of Imperial power, 
was agreeable to the forms of the expiring re- 
public. An assembly was summoned by Tertul- 
lus, prefect of the city; the epistle of Julian was 
read; and as he appeared to be master of Italy, 
his claims were admitted without a dissenting 
voice. His oblique censure of the innovations 
of Constantine, and his passionate invective 
against the vices of Constantius, were heard 
with less satisfaction; and the senate, as if Ju- 
lian had been present, unanimously exclaimed, 
“ Respect, we beseech you, the author of your 
“own fortune™.” An artful expression, winch, 
according to the chance of war, might be differ- 
ently explained; as a manly reproof of the 
ingratitude of the usurper, or as a flattering 
confession, that a single act of such benefit to 
the state ought to utone for all the failings of 
Constantius. 


same, though the address was properly varicd. The epistle to the 
Athenians is still extant (>. 268—287.), and has afforded much 
valuable information. It deserves the praises of the Abbe de la 
Bleterie (Pref. & I'Histoire de Jovien, p. 24, 25), and is one of the 
bes manifestos to be found in any language. 

* Auctort tuo reverentiam rogamus Ammian. xxi. 10, It is 
amusing enough to observe the secret conflicts of the senate between 
flattery and fear. See Tacit. Hist. i. 85. 
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The intelligence of the march and rapid pro- 
gress of Julian was speedily transmitted to his ~ 
rival, who, by the retreat of Sapor, had obtained 
some respite from the Persian war. Disguising 
the anguish of his soul under the semblance of © 
contempt, Constantius professed his intention of 
returning into Kurope, and of giving chace to 
Julian; for he never spoke of his military expe- 
dition in any other light than that of a hunting 
party”. In the camp of Iicrapolis, in Syria, 
he communicated this design to his army; slightly 
mentioned the guilt and rashness of the Cesar: 
and ventured to assure them, that if the muti- 
neers of Gaul presumed to meet them in the 
field, they would be unable to sustain the fire of 
their eyes, and the irresistible weight of their 
shout of onset. The speech “of the emperor was 
received with military applause, and Theodotus, 
the president of the council of Tierapolis, re- 
quested, with tears of adulation, that Av. city 
might be adorned with the head of the vanquished 
rebel". A chosen detachment was dispatched 
away in post-waggons, to secure, if it were yet 
possible, the pass of Succi; the recruits, the 
horses, the arms, and the magazines which had 
been prepared against Sapor, were appropriated 
to the service of the civil war; and the domestic 

* Tanquam venaticiam predam caperet: hoc enim ad lemendum 
suorum metum subinde pradicabat. Ammian. xxi. 7. 

® See the speech and preparations in Ammianus, xxi. 13. The 
vile Theodotus afterwards implored and obtained his pardon fom 


the merciful conqueror, who signifed his wish of diminishing his 
enemies, and increasing the number of his friends (xxil. 14.) , 
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victories of Constantius iespired his partisans 
with -the most sanguine assurances of success. 
The notary Gaudentins had occapied in his name 
the provinces of Africa; the subsistence of Rome 
was intercepted; and the distress of Julian was 
increased by an unexpected event, which might 
have been productive of fatal consequences. 
Julian had received the submission of two legions 
and a cohort of archers, who were stationed at 
Sirmium; buat he suspected, with reason, the 
fidelity of those troops, which bad been distin- 
guished by the emperor; and it was thought 
expedient, under the pretence of the exposed 
state of the Gallic frontier, to dismiss them from 
the most important scene of action, They agl- 
vanced, with reluctance, as fur as the confines 
of Italy; but as they dreaded the length of the 
way, and the savage fierceness of the Germans, 
they resolved, by the impstigation of one of their 
tribunes, to halt at Aquileia, and to erect the 
banners of Constantius on the walls of that 
unpregnable city. The vigilance of Julian per- 
ceived at once the extent of the mischief, and 
the necessity of applying an immediate remedy. 
By his order, Jovinns led back a part of the 
army into Italy; and the siege of Aquileia was 
formed with diligence, and prosecuted with vi- 
gour. But the legionaries, who seemed to have 
rejected the yoke of discipline, conducted the 
defence of the place with skill and perseverance ; 
invited the rest of [taly to imitate the caample 
of their courage aud loyalty; and  threatencd 
the retreat of Julian. if he should be forced to 
VoL. {V. D 
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yield to the superior numbers of the armies of 
the East”. 

But the humanity of Julian was preserved 
from the cruel alternative, which he pathetically 
laments, of destroying, or of being himself de- 
stroyed: and the seasonable death of Constantius 
delivered the Roman empire from the calamities 
of civil war. The approach of winter conld 
not detain the monarch at Antioch; and _ his 
favourites durst not oppose his impatient desire 
of revenge. A slight fever, which was perhaps 
occasioned by the agitation of his spirits, was 
increased by the fatigues of the journey; and 
Constantius was obliged to halt at the little town 
of Mopsucrene, twelve miles beyond Tarsus, 
where he expired, after a short illness, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age, and the twenty-fourth 
of his reign*®. His genuine character, which 
was composed of pride and weakness, of super- 
stition and cruelty, has been fully displayed in 


 Ammian. xxi. 7. 11,12. He seems to describe, with super- 
fluous labour, the operations of the siege of Aquileia, which, on 
this occasion, maintained its impregnable fame. Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. 1, p. 08.) ascribes this accidental revolt to the wisdom of Con- 
stantius, whose assured victory he announces with some appearance 
of truth. Constantio guem credebat proculdubio fore victorem ; 
nemo enim omnium tunc ab hac constanti sententia discrepebat. 
Amman. xx. 7. 

* His death and character are faithfully delineated by Ammianus 
(xxi. 14, 15, 16.); and we are authorised to despise and detest the 
foolish calumny of Gregory (Orat. i. p. 68.), who accuses Julian of 
contriving the death of his benefactor. The private repentance of 
the emperor, that he had spared and promoted Julian (p. Gg and 
Orat. xxi. p. 389.), is not improbable in itself, nor incompatible with 
the public verbal testament, which prudential considerations might 
dictate in the last moments of his life. 
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the, preceding narrative of civil and ecclesiastical 
events. The long abuse of power rendered him 
a considerable object in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries; but as personal merit can alone 
deserve the notice of posterity, the last of the 
sons of Constantine may be dismissed from the 
world, with the remark, that he inherited: the 
defects, without the abilities, of lus father. Before 
Constantius expired, he is said to have named 
Julian for his successor; nor does it seem impio- 
bable, that his anxious concern for the fate of 
a young and tender wife, whom he Teft with 
child, may have prevailed, in Ins last moments, 
over the harsher passions of hatred and revenge. 
Eusebins, and his guilty associates, made a faint 
attempt to prolong the reign of the cunuchs, 
by the election of another emperor; but their 
intrigues were rejected with disdain, by an army 
which now abhorred the thought of civil dis- 
cord; and two officers of rauk were instantly 
dispatched, to assure Julian, that every sword in 
the empire would be drawn for his service. The 
militury desigus of that prince, who bad formed 
three different attacks against Thrace, were pre- 
vented by this fortuuate event. Without slicd- 
ding the blood of nis fellow-citizens, he escaped 
the dangers of a doubtful conflict, and acquired 
the advantages of a complete victory. Impa- 
tient to visit the place of his birth, and the new 
capital of the empire, he advanced from Naissus 
through the mountains of Hemus, and the cities 
of Bhrace. When he reached Leraclea, at the 
distance of sixty miles, all Constantinople was 
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CHAP. poured forth to receive him; and he made his 
aay triumphal entry amidst the dutiful acclamations 
Julian en- of the soldiers, the people, and the senate. An 
ee innumerable multitude pressed around. him with 
Se eager respect; and were perhaps disappointed — 
when they beheld the small stature and simple 
garb of a hero, whose unexperienced youth had 
vanquished the barbarians of Germany, and who 
had now traversed, in a successful career, the 
whole continent of Europe, from the shores of 
the Atlantic to those of the Bosphorus*. A few 
days afterwards, when the remains of the de- 
ceased eniperor were landed in the harbour, the 
subjects of Julian applauded the real or affected 
humanity of their sovercign. On foot, without bis 
diadem, and clothed in a mourning habit, he ac- 
companied the funeral as far as the church of the 
Holy Apostles, where the body was deposited : 
and if these marks of respect may be interpreted 
as a selfish tribute to the birth and dignity ot his 
Imperial kinsman, the tears of Julian professed to 
the world, that he had forgot the injurics, and 
remembered only the obligations, which he had 
received from Constantius“. As soon as the 
legions of Aqueleia were assured of the death of 


© In describing the triumph of Julian, Ammianus (xxi. 4, 2. 
assumes the lofty tone of an orator or poet; while Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c. 56. p. 281.) sinks to the grave simplicity of an historian. 

“« The funeral of Constantius is described by Amnnanus (xxi. 10.), 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 119.), Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
xi. 27.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. Ivi. p- 283.), and Philostorgius 
(I. vi. c. 6. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 965.). These writers, 
and their followers, Pagans, Catholics, Arians, beheld with very dif 
ferent eyes both the dead and the living emperor. 
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the emperor, they opened the gates of the city, CMAP. 
and, ‘by the sacrifice of their guilty leaders, ob- a 


tained an easy pardon from the pradence or Jenity and is ac- 
; ; . . a. know- 

of Julian; who, in the thirty-second year of his jedged by 

¢ 


agi, acquired the undisputed possession of the ie 
Roman empire”. 

Philosophy had instrneted Julian to compare His ewil 
the advantages of action and retirement; but een and 
the elevation of his birth, and the accidents of pivatelie. 
his life, never allowed him the freedom of choice. 

He might perhaps sincerely have preferred the 
groves of the academy, and the socicty of Athens ; 
but he was constrained, at first by the will, and 
afterwards by the injustice, of Constantius, to 
expose lis person and fame to the dangers of 
Imperial greatness ; and to make himself account- 
able to the world, and to posterity, for the hap- 
piness of aillions™. Julian recollected with 
terror the observation of lis master Plato”, that 


the government of our flocks and herds is always 


® The day and year of the birth of Julian are not perteetly as- 
certaiped “Pte day as probably the sath of November, and the 
year must be cither o5tor gee. Tillemont, Hist. des mpereurs, 
tom. iv. p 699. Ducange, Fan. Byzanun. p. 50. T have preferred 
the carlier date. 


“ Julian himoeclf (p. 255—267,) has expresred these pluloso- 
plical ideas with mach eloquence and some affectation, 1 a very 
elaborate cpistle to Themisiius. The Abbé de Ja Bleterie (tom. n. 
p: 140—193.), who has given an elegant translasion, 1» inclined tu 
believe that it was the celebrated Themistius, whose oratiens are 
still extant. 

7 Juhian ad Themust. p. 258. Petavius (not. p.g >.) observes that 
this passage is taken from the fourth book De Legibus, but either 
Julian quoted from memory, or his MSs. were diflerent trom outs. 
Acnophon opens the Cyropadia with a sumilar rflecuon, 
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committed to beings of a superior species; and 
that the conduct of nations requires and desérves 
the celestial powers of the Gods or of the Genii. 
From this principle he justly concluded, that the 
man who presumes to reign, should aspire to the 
perfection of the divine nature; that he should 
purify his soul from her mortal and terrestrial 
part; that le should extinguish his appetites, en- 
lighten his understanding, resulate his passions, 
and subdue the wild beast, which, according to 
the lively metaphor of Aristotle”, scldom fails 
to ascend the throne of a despot. The throne 
of Julian, which the death of Constantius fixed 
on an independent basis, was the scat of reason, 
of virtue, and perhaps of vanity. He despised 
the honours, renounced the pleasures, and dis- 
charged with incessant diligence the duties, of 
his exalted station; and there were lew among 
his subjects who would have consented to relieve 
him from the weight of the diadem, had they 
been obliged to submit their time and their 
actions to the rigorous laws which their pliloso- 
phic emperor imposed on himself One of his 
most intimate friends”, who had often shared the 
frugal simplicity of his table, has remarked, that 
his light and sparing diet (which was usually of 


0 bt oDrumor xehewy agyey, messing xo Gyo.  Aristot. ap. 
Julian. p. 2ot. THe MS, of Vossius, unsausfied with a single beast, 
ellords the stronger reading of Sxgi2, which the experience of despo- 
tian may Walrad. ; 

® Libantus (Orat. Parentalis, ce. Ixxxiv. Ixxxv p. 310, 311, $12.) 
has given this mteresung detail of the private life of Julian. He 
himself (in Misopogen, p. 550-) mentions his vegetable diet, aral Up. 
braids the gross and sensual appetite of the people of Anuoch. 
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the vegetable kind) left his mind and body always CHAD. 


ANI], 


free ‘and active, for the various and important C 


business of an author, a pontiff, a magistrate, a 

gencral, and a prince. In one and the same day, 
he gave audience to several ambassadors, and 
wrote, or dictated, a great number of letters to 
his generals, his civil magistrates, his private 
friends, and the different cities of his dominions. 
He listened to the memorials which bad been 
received, considered the subject of the petitions, 
and signifed his intentions more rapidly than 
they could be taken in short-hand by the dih- 
cence of his secretaries. THe possessed such flexi- 
bility of thought, and such firmness of attention, 
that he could employ his hand to write, bis car 
to listen, and his voice to dictate ; and pursue at 
once three several trains of ideas without hesita- 
tion, und without crror, While his ministers 
reposed, the prince flew with agility from one 
labour to another, and, after a hasty diuner, 
retired into Ins library, tll the public business, 
which he had appointed for the evening, sum- 
moned him to interrupt the prosecution of his 
studies. ‘The supper of the emperor was. still 
less substantial than the former meal; his sleep 
was never clouded by the fumes of indigestion ; 
and, except in the short interval of a marriage, 
which was the effect of policy rather than love, 
the chaste Julian never shared his bed with a 
female companion®. He was soon awakened 


’. Lectulus .. . Vestalium toris purior, 1s the praise which 
Mamertinus (Panegyr. Vet. xi, 15.) addresses to Julian himself, 
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by the entrance of fresh sccretaries, who had 
slept the preceding day; and his servants were 
obliged to wait alternately, while their indefati- 
gable master allowed himself scarcely any other 
refreshment than the change of occupations. 
The predecessors of Julian, bis unele, his bro- 
ther, and his cousin, indulged their puerile 
taste for the -games of the Circus, under the 
specious pretence of complying with the inclina- 
tions of the people; and they frequently remained 


‘the greatest part of the day, as idle spectators, 


and as a part of the splendid spectacle, till the 
ordinary round of twenty-fonr races” was com- 
pletely finished. On solemn festivals, Julian, 
who felt and professed an unfashionable dislike 
to these frivolous amusements, condescended to 
appear in the Circus; and after bestowing a care- 
Jess glance on five or six of the races, he hastily 
withdrew, with the unpaticnce of a philosopher, 
who considered every noment as Jost, that was 


Libanins affirms, in sober peremptory language, that Julian never 
knew a woman before his marricge, or after the death of his wile 
(Orat. Parent. c. Ixxxvin. p. $13.). The chastity of Julian ts con- 
firmed by the impartial testimony of Animianus (xxv. 4), and the 
partial silence of the Christians. Yet Juhan iromeally urges the 
reproach of the people of Antioch, that he admus? ahoays (us exiray, 
mm Misopogon. p. 345.) lay alone. ‘This suspicious expression 1s €x- 
plained by the Abbé de la Bleterie (Llist de Jovien, tom. 11. p. 103. 
—10g.) with candour and ingenuity. 

*! See Salinasius ad Sueton. mn Claud. c. xxi. A twenty-fifth 
race, or missus, was added, to complete the number of one hundred 
chariots, four of which, the four colours, started each heat. 

Centum quadriugos agitabo ad flumina currus. 
It appears, that they run five or seven tines round the Mefa (Sacton. 


in Domitian c. 4..); and (from the meagure of the Circus Maximus 


at Rome, the Hippodrome at Constantinople, &c.) st might be abou 
a fuur-nnile course, 
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not, devoted tv the advantage of the public, or the cud? 
. ° : : Ne . XAT. 
lprovement of Ins own mind”. By this ava- 
rice of time, he seemed to protract the short du- 
ration of Ins reign; and if the dates were less 
securcly ascertained, we should refuse to believe, 
that only sixteen months elapsed between the 


death of Constantins and the departure of his pecember, 
Ld 501. 


urehy, 
Julian ean only be preserved by the care of the A. D. ans. 


historian; but the portion of his voluminous 
writings, Which is still extant, remains as a monu- 
ment of the application, as well as of the genins, 
of the emperor. The Misopogon, the Caesars, 


successor for the Persian war. The actions of 


several of his orations, and his elaborate work 
against the Clinstian religion, were composed in 
the long nights of the two winters, the former of 
which he passed at Constantinople, and the latter 
at Antioch. 

The reformation of the Imperial court: was pefora- 
one of the first and most necessary acts of the ue ne 
government of Julian”. Soon after his cutrance 
into the palace of Constantinople, he had occa- 
sion for the service of a barber. An officer mag- 
mhcently dressed, immediately presented him- 
self. “It 19 a barber,” exclaimed tlic prince, 


™ Julian. in Misopogon p. 310. Julius Casar had offended the 
Roman people by reading his dispatches during the actual race. 
Augustus indulged their taste, or his own, by bis constant attention 
to the important business of the Circus, far which be professed the 
warniest inclination. Sueton.in August c xly. 

“ The reformation of the palace is described by Ammianus 
(xxii. 4.), Libanius Orat. Parent, c. dau. p. 268, &c.), Mamertinus 
(in Pancayr. Vet. xi. 41.), Socrates, (Lun ce 1.4, and Zonuras (win. 
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CHAP. with affected surprise, “that I want, and not a 
ee receiver-general of the finances”.” He ques- 
tioned the man concerning the profits of his 
employment; and was informed, that besides a 
large salary, and some valuable perquisites, he 
enjoyed a daily allowance for twenty servants, 
and as many horses. A thousand barbers, a 
thousand cup-bearers, a thousand cooks, were 
distributed im the several offices of luxury; and 
the number of eunnchs could be compared only 
with the insects of a summer's day”. The mo- 
narch who resigned to his subjects the superiority 
of merit and virtue, was distinguished by the 
oppressive magnificence of his dress, his table, 
his buildings, and his train. The stately palaces 
crected by Constantine and his sons, were deco- 
rated with many coloured marbles, and orna- 
ments of massy gold. ‘The most exquisite dain- 
tics were procured, to gratify their pride, rather 
than their taste; birds of the most distant eli- 
mates, fish from the most remote seas, fruits out 
of their natural season, winter roses, and summer 
snows”. The domestic crowd of the palace 


* Ego non rattonulem jussi scd tonsorem acciri. Zonaras uses 
the less natural image of a senaéor. Yet an officer of the finances, 
who was satisfied with wealth, night desire and obtain the honours 
of the senate. 

“ Mayeipas usr yidius, xupeag Be ax sAaTTus, civoyous Se mAsius, CLK 
TEAMecoMoiuy, sUYITYHS UMED Ta; pulang mage Tors woimecs ay ngs, are the 
original words of Libanius, which I have faithfully quoted, lest 
I should be suspected of magnifying the abuses of the royal house- 
hold. ; 

* ‘The expressions of Mamertinus are lively aud forcible. Quin 
etiam prandivrum et canarum Jaboratas magnitudincs Romanus | 
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surpassed the expence of the legions; yet the cuap. 
smallest part of this costly multitude was subser- ona 
vient to the use, or even to the splendour, of the 
throne. The monarch was disgraced, and the 
people was injured, by the creation and sale of 
an infinite number of obseure, and even titular 
employments; and the most worthless of man- 
kiyd might purehase the privilege of being main- 
tained, without the neeessity of labour, from 
the public revenne. ‘The waste of an enormous 
houschold, the icrease of fees and perquisites, 
which were soon claimed as a lawful debt, aud 
the bribes which they extorted from those who 
feared their enmity, or solicited their favour, 
suddenly enriched these haughty menials. They 
abused their fortune, without considering their 
past, or their future, condition ; and ther rapine 
and venality could be eqnalled only by the ex- 
travagance of their dissipations. Their silken 
robes were embroidered with gold, their tables 
were served with delicacy and profusion; the 
houses which they built for their own use, would 
have covered the farm of an ancient consuls and 
the most honourable citizens were obliged to 
dismount from thei horses, and respectfully to 
salute an cunuch whom they met on the public 
highway. The luxnry of the palace excited the 
contempt and indignation of Julian, who usually 
slept on the ground, who yielded with reluctance 


populus sensit; cum quaerussime dapes non gusta ol difhieultattba. 
wstimparentur; nuiracula avium, Jongingit mauris potes, alicuit teni- 
ports pom, wstiva nives, hyberne rose. 
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to the indispensable calls of nature; and whe 
placed his vanity, not in emulating, but in de- 
spising, the pomp of royalty. By the total extir- 
pation of a mischief which was magnified even 
beyond its real extent, he was impatient to» 
relieve the distress, and to appease the murmurs, 
of the people; who support with less uneasiness 
the weight of taxes, if they are convinced that 
the fruits of their industry are appropriated to 
the service of the state. But in the execution of 
this salutary work, Julian is accused of proceeding 
with too much haste and inconsiderate severity. 
By a single edict, he reduced the palace of Con- 
stantinople to an immense desert, and dismissed 
with ignominy the whole train of slaves and 
dependents”, without providing any just, or at 
least benevolent, exceptions, for the age, the 
services, or the poverty, of the faithful domestics 
of the Imperial family. Such indeed was the 
temper of Julian, who seldom recollected the 
fundamental maxim of Aristotle, that true virtue 
is placed at an equal distance between the oppo- 
site vices. The splendid and effeminate dress 
of the Astatics, the curls and paint, the collars 
and bracelets, which had appeared so ridiculous 
in the person of Constantine, were consistently 
rejected by his philosophic successor. But with 


" Yet Julian himself was accused of bestowing whole towns on 
the eunuchs (Orat. vil. against Polyclet. p. 117—197.). Libanius 
contents himself with a cold but positive denial of the fact, which 
scems indced to belong more properly to Constantius. ‘This charge, 
however, may allude to some unknown circumstance. 
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the fopperies, Julian affected to renounce the de- CHAP. 
cencits, of dress; and seemed to value himself for, **!!: 
his neglect of the laws of cleanliness. In a 
satirical performance, which was designed for the 

public eye, the emperor descants with pleasure, 

and even with pride, on the Jength of his nails, 

and the inky blackness of his hands; protests, 

that although the greatest part of his body 

was covered with hair, the use of the razor 

was confined to his head alone; and celebrates 

with visible complacency, the shaggy and po- 
pulous™ beard, which he fondly cherished, after 

the example of the philosophers of Greece. Tad 
Julian consulted the simple dictates of reason, the 

first magistrate of the Romans would have scorn 

ed the affectation of Diogenes, as well us that of 
Darius. 

But the work of public reformation would Chamber 
have remained imperfect, if Julian had only PE 
corrected the abuses, without punishing — the 
crimes, of his predecessor's reign. “ We are 
“now delivered,” says he, in a familiar Ictter 

« 


to one of lis intimate friends, “ we are .now 
“ surprisingly delivered from the voracious jaws 


*® Tn the Misopogon (p. 338, 389.) he draws a very singular pic- 
ture of himself, and the following words are strangely characteristic , 
OVTOy MoVTeTeMe Toy Baty ToToed Mw ywrr og oo TAUTF TH Himes Tine by 
wae Tw P9ecwy Wore: uy Aoyian Tor Sngiwy, The fnends of the Abbé 
de Ja Bleterie adjured him, in the name of the French nation, 
not to translate this passug, so offensive to thei delicacy ‘Hast. de 
Jovien, tom. ii. p. 94). Like him, I have contented inyself with a 
transient allusion; but the little animal, winch Julian names, ts a 
beastfamiliar to man, and signifies love. 
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“of the Hydra”. [ do not mean to apply 
“that epithet to my brother Constantius: He 
“is no more; may the earth lie light on his 
“head! But his artful and cruel favourites 
“studied to deceive and exuasperate a prince, 
“whose natural mildness cannot be praised 
“ without some efforts of adulation. It is not, 
“however, my intention, that even those men 
“should be oppressed: they are accused, and 
“they shall enjoy the benefit of a fair and im- 
partial trial.” To conduct this enquiry, Julian 
named six judges of the highest rank in the 
state and army; and as he wished to escape 
the reproach of condemning Ins personal ene- 
inies, he fixed this extraordivary tribunal at Chal- 
cedon, on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus ; 
and transferred to the commissioners an absolute 
power to pronounce and execute their final 
sentence, without delay, and without appeal. 
The office of president was exercised by the 
venerable prefect of the East, a second Sal-: 
lust’, whose virtues conciliated the esteem of 
Greek sophists, and of Christian bishops. He 


 Juhan, epist. xxiii. p. 389. THe uses the words mctuxepader 
ea, in writing to his friend Hermogenes, who, like himself, was 
conversant with the Greek poets. 

® The two Sallusts, the prefect of Gaul, and the prefect of the 
Kast, must be carefully distinguished (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. 
p- 6yO.). LT have used the surname of Secundus, as a convenient 
epithet. The second Sallust extorted the esteem of the Chnstians 
themselves; and Gregory Nazianzen, who condemned his religion, 
has celebrated his virtues (Orat. lit, p G0.) See a curious note of 
the Abbe de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, p. 363. 
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was assisted by the eloquent Mamertinus"’, one 
of the consuls elect, whose merit is loudly cele- 
brated by the doubtful evidence of his own 
applause. But the civil wisdom of two magi- 
strates was overbalanced by the terocious vio- 
lence of four generals, Nevitta, Agilo, Jovinus, 
and Arbetio. Arbetio, whoin the public would 
have seen with less surprise at the bar than on 
the bench, was supposed to possess the secret of 
the commission ; the armed and angry leaders of 
the Jovian and Herculian hands encompassed the 
tribunal; and the judges were alternately swayed 
by the laws of justice,’and by the clamours of 
faction”. 


4] 


CHAP. 
XNII. 


The chamberlain Kusebius, who had so long Pansh- 


abused the favour of Constantius, expiated, by 
an ignomunious death, the insolence, the corrup- 
tion, and cruelty of his servile reign. The exe- 
cutions of Paul and Apodemius (the former of 
Whom was burnt alive) were accepted as an in- 
adequate atonement by the widows and orphans 
of so many hundred Romans, whom those legal 
tyrants had betrayed and murdered. But justice 
herself (if we may use the pathetic expression of 
Ammianus'’) appeared to weep over the fate of 

‘! Mamertinus praises the emperor (x1. 1.) for bestowing the of- 
fices of ‘Treasurer and Prefect on a man of wisdom, firmuess, ate 
grity, &c hike himself Yet Ammuianus ranks han (xan J.) among 
the ministers of Juhan, quorum merita norat et tide. 

*' "The proceedings of this chamber of Justice are related by Ain- 
mianus (xx. 3.) and preised by Libanius (Orut. Parcot. c. 74 
(p. 299, 300.). 

** Ursult vero necem ipsa mihi videtur flcsse justitia. Libanuus, 


who *imputes his death to the soldiers, attempts to critmimate ihc 
ocount af the largesyes. 


ment of 
the ino- 
cent and 


the guilty. 
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Ursulus, the treasurer of the empire; and lis 
blood accused the ingratitude of Julian, whose 
distress had been seasonably relieved by the in- 
trepid liberality of that honest minister. The 
rage of the soldiers, whom he had provoked by 
his indiscretion, was the cause and the excuse of 
his death ; and the empcror, deeply wounded by 
his own reproaches and those of the public, 
offered some consolation to the family of Ursulus, 
by the restitution of his confiscated fortunes. 
Before the end of the year in which they had 
been adorned with the ensigns of the prefecture 
and consulship", ‘Taurus and Florentius were 
reduced to implore the clemency of the inex- 
orable tribunal of Chaleedon. The former was 
banished to Vercellw in Italy, and a sentence of 
death was pronounced against the latter. A 
wise prince should have rewarded the crime of 
Taurus: the faithful minister, when he was no 
longer able to oppose the- progress of a rebel, 
had taken refuge in the court of his benefactor 
and his lawful sovereign. But the guilt of Flo- 
rentius justified the severity of the judges; and his 
escape served to display the magnanimity of 
Julian; who nobly checked the interested dili- 
gence of an informer, and refused to Jearn what 
place concealed the wretched fugitive from his 


“ Such respect was still entertained for the vencrable names of 
the commonwealth, that the public was surprised and scandalized to 
hear Taurus summoned as a criminal under the consulship of ‘Taurus. 
The summons of his colleague Florentius was probably delayed tll 
the commencement of the ensuing year. 
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Just resentment’. Some months after the tri- 
Apanal of Chalcedon had been dissolved, the pra- 
torlan vicegerent of Africa, the notary Gauden- 
tius, and Artemins™ duke of Egypt, were exe- 
cuted at Antioch.  Artemius had reigned the 
cruel and corrupt tyrant of a great province ; 


Gaudentius had long practised the arts of 


calumny against the innocent, the virtuous, and 
even the person of Jnhian himself. Yet the 
circumstances of their trial and condemnation 
were so unskilfully managed, that these wicked 
men obtained, in the public opinion. the glory 
of suffering for the obstinate Jovalty with which 
they had supported the cause of Const, ntius. 
The rest of his servants were protected by a 
general act of oblivion; and they were left to 
enjoy with impunity the bribes which they had 
accepted, either to defend the oppressed, or to 
oppress the frendless. ‘This measure, which, on 
the soundest principles of policy, may deserve 
our approbation, was executed in a manner which 
seemed to degrade the majesty of the throne. 
Julian was tormented by the importunities of a 
multitude, particularly uf Egyptians, who loudly re- 
demanded the gifts which they had imprudently 


“@ Ammian. Xx. 7. : 

“ For the guilt and pumshment of Artenuus, see Julian (Epist. 
x. p. 379), and Ammmuianus (xxu. 6. and Vales. ad loc.). ‘The 
merit of Artemtus, who demolished temples, and was put to death 
by an apostate, has tedapted the Greek and Latin churches to ho- 


nour him as a martyr. BM as ecclesiastical history attests, that he 


was not only a tyrant, but an Arian, tt is not altogether easy to 
justify this indisereet promotion. ‘Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 


Vi. ploy. 
‘OL, ee Eg 
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CHAP. or illegally bestowed; he foresaw the endless 

_XAL. prosecution of vexatious suits ; and he engaged a\. 
promise, which ought always to have been sacred, 
that if they would repair to Chalcedon, he woald 
meet them in person, to hear and determine their » 
complaints. But as soon as they were landed, 
he issued an absolute order, which prohibited the 
watermen from transporting any Egyptian .to 
Constantinople; and thus detained his disap- 
pointed clients on the Asiatic shore, till their pa- 
tience and money being utterly exhausted, they 
were obliged to return with indignant murmurs 
to their native country”. 

Clemency The numerous army of spies, of agents, and 

ofJulun- informers, enlisted by Constantius to secure the 
repose of oie man, and to interrupt that of 
millions, was immediately disbanded by bis gene- 
rous successor. Julian was slow in his suspicions, 
aud gentle in Lis punishments; and his contempt 
of treason was the result of judgment, of vanity, 
and of courage. Conscious of superior merit, 
he was persuaded that few among his subjects 
would dare to meet him in the field, to attempt 
his life, or even to seat themselves on his vacant 
throne. The philosopher could excuse the hasty 
sallics of discontent; and the hero could despise 
the ambitious projects which surpassed the for- 
tune or the abilities of the rash conspirators. A 
citizen of Ancyra had prepared for his own use 


7 See Amnuan. xxi. 6. and Vales. ad locum ; and the Codex 


Theodosianus, |. 1. tit, xxxix. leg. i.; and Godefroy’s Commentary, 
tom. 1, p. 718. ad locum. 
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a purple garment; and this indiscreet action, CHAD. 
‘which, onder the reign of Constantius, would, **! 
have been considered as a capital offence, was 
reported to Julian by the officious importunity 
of a private enemy. The monarch, after making 
some enquiry into the rank and character of 
his rival, dispatched the informer with a present 
of, a pair of purple slippers, to complete the 
magmfcence of his Imperial habit. A more 
dangerous conspiracy was formed by ten of the 
domestic guards, who had resolved to assassinate 
Julian in the field of exercise near Antioch, 
Their intemperance revealed their guilt; and 
they were conducted in chains to the preseuce 
of their injured sovereign, who, after a lively re- 
presentation of the wickedness and folly of their 
enterprise, instead of a death of torture, which 
they deserved and expected, pronounced a sen- 
tence of exile against the two principal offenders. 
The only instance in which Julian seemed to 
depart from his accustomed clemency, was the 
execution of a rash youth, who, with a feeble hand, 
had aspired to seize the reigns of empire. But 
that youth was the son of Marcellus, the general 
of cavalry, who, in the first campaign of the 


* The president Montesquieu (Considerations sur la Grandeur, 
&c. des Romains, c, xiv. in his works, tom. ui. p- 448, 449.) 
* excuses this minute and absurd tyranny, by supposing that actions 
the most indifferent in our eyes night eacite, in a Roman mind, 
the idea of guilt and dang:r. ‘This strauge apolocy 1s supported 
by a strange misapprehension of the English laws, “ chez une na- 
“tion... . ou il est defendd de bore «i fa santé d’une certaine 
“* hergonne.” | 
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CHAP. Gallic war, had deserted the standard of the Cesar, 
Xai and the republic. Without appearing to indulge 
his personal resentment, Julian might easily con- 
found the crime of the son and of the father ; but 
he was reconciled by the distress of Marcellus, 
and the liberality of the emperor endeavoured to 
heal the wound which had been inflicted by the 
hand of justice”. {/ ; 
Hislove of | Julian was not insensible of the advantages of 


freedom freedom”. From his studies he had imbibed 
and the 


republic. the spirit of ancient sages and heroes: his life 
and fortunes had depended on the caprice of a 
tyrant; and when he ascended the throne, his 
pride was sometimes mortified by the reflection, 
that the slaves who would not dare to censure his 
defects were not worthy to applaud his virtues’?. 
He sincerely abhorred the system of Oriental 
despotism, which Diocletian, Constantine, and 
the patient habits of fourscore years, had estab- 
lished in the empire. A motive of superstition 
prevented the execution of the design which 
Julian had frequently meditated, of relieving 
his head from the weight of a costly dia- 


” ‘The clemency of Julian, and the conspiracy which was formed 
against his life at Antioch, are described by Ammianus (xxii. 9, 10. 
and Vales. ad loc.), and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. OQ. p. $23.). 

™ According to some, says Aristotle (as he is quoted by Julian 
ad Themist. p, 261.), the form of absolute government, the xau- 
Aeoiina, 18 contrary to nature. Both the prince and the philosopher 
chuse, however, to involve this eternal truth in artful and laboured 
obscurity. 

" That sentunent ts capressed almost i the words of Julian hime 
sel. Amimniau. xan. 10, 
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dem™: but he absolutely refused the title of CHAP. 
' Dominus, or Lord”, a word which was gTOWD SO , hue 
familiar to the ears of the Romans, that they no 
longer remembered its servile and humiliating 
origin. The office, or rather the name, of con- 
sul, was cherished by a prince who conteinplated 
with reverence the ruins of the republic; and the 
same behaviour which had been assumed by the 
prudence of Augustus, was adopted by Julian trom 
choice and inclination. On the calends of Janu- A.D. 363. 
: an. 1, 
ary, at break of day, the new consuls, Mamertinus 
and Nevitta, hastencd to the palace to salute the 
emperor. As soon as lie was informed of their 
approach, he leaped from his throne, eagerly ad- 
vanced to meet them, and compelled the blash- 
ing magistrates to receive the den.onstrations of 
his affected humility. From the palace they pro- 
ceeded to the senate. The emperor, on foot, 
marched before their litters ; and the gazing mul- 
titude admired the image of ancient times, or 
secretly blamed a conduct, which, in their cyes, 


7% Libaniug (Orat Parent. c. 95. p. 320.), who mentions the 
wish and design of Julian, insinuates, in mysterious language, (Ssu» 
wTw yroyTWwy . . . . GAA’ my Quer oO xaAvuiy), that the emperor was re- 
strained by some parucular revelation. 


* Julian in Misopogon, p. 343. As he never abolished, by any 
public law, the proud appeilations of Despot, or Dominus, they are 
still extant on his medals (Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 38, 39.), 
and the private displeasure which he affected to express, only gave a 
different tone to the servility of the court. The Atta de Ja Ble- 
terie (Hist. de Jovien, tom. vi. p. 99—1U2) has curiously traced 
the origin and progress of the word Dominus under the Imperial go- 
vernment. 
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GHap. degraded the majesty of the purple”. But the 


XXII. 


behaviour of Julian was uniformly supporteds. 
During the games of the Circus, he had, impru- 
dently or designedly, performed, the manumissien 
of a slave in the presence of the consul. The mo- 
ment he was reminded that he had trespassed on 
the jurisdiction of another magistrate, he condemn- 
ed himself to pay a fine of ten pounds of gold; 
and embraced this public occasion of declaring to 
the world, that he was subject, like the rest of his 
fellow-citizens, to the laws”, and even to the 
forms, of the republic. The spirit of his admi- 
nistration, and his regard for the place of his na- 
tivity, induced Julian to confer on the senate of 
Constantinople, the same honours, privileges, and 
authority, which were still enjoyed by the senate 
of ancient Rome”. A legal fiction was intro- 
duced, and gradually established, that one half 
of the national council had migrated into the 
Kast: and the despotic successors of Julian, 
accepting the title of .Senators, acknowledged 
themselves the members of a respectable body, 


 Ammian. xxu.7. The consul Mamertinus (in Panegyr. Vet. 
1, 28, 29, 30.) celebrates the auspicious day, like an eloquent slave, 
cai and intoxicated by the condescension of his master. 
% Personal satire was condemned by the laws of the twelve 
tables: 
51 male condiderit in quem quis carmina, jus est 
Judictumque 


Julian (in Misopogon, p. 337.) owns himself subject to the law; and 
the Abbé de Je Bleterie (Hist. de Jovien, tom, il. p. 92.) has eagerly 
embraced a declaration so agreeable to his own system, and indeed 
to the true spirit, of the Imperial constitution. 

 Zosimus, |. in. p. 158. 
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which was permitted to represent the majesty af CHAP. 
‘the Roman name. From Constantinople, the oS 
attention of the monarch was extended to the 
municipal senates of the provinces. Ile abolished, 

by repeated edicts, the unjust and pernicious 
exemptions which had withdrawn so many idle 
citizens from the service of their country; and by 
ipposing an equal distribution of public dutics, 

he restored the strength, the splendour, or, accord- 

ing to the glowing expression of Libanius”, the 
soul of the expiring cities of bis empire. The ths care 
venerable age of Greece excited the most tender Lea 
compassion in the mind of Julian; which kindled ote 
into rapture when he recollected the gods; the 
heroes; and the men, superior to heroes and to 
gods; who had bequeathed to the latest posterity 

the monuments of their genius, or the example of 

their virtues. He relieved the distress, and restored 

the beauty, of the cities of E:piras aud Pelopon- 
nesus’. Athens acknowledged lim for her bene- 
factor ; Argos, for her deliverer. The pride of Co- 

riuth, again rising from ber ruins with the honours 


“Horns Baby, ic yup dayn rodsay ecw. See Libanrus (Orat. Parent. 
c. 71. p 200.), Amnuanus (xxi. 9.), and the Theadosian Code 
(lo xi. tt. 1 Jeg. 50—55.) with Godefroy’s Commentary (tom. iy. 
p. 390—402,). Yet the whole subject of the Curve, notwithstand- 
ing very ample materials, still remains the most obscure in the legal 
history of the empire. 

“ Que paulo ante arida et sift anhelantia viscbantur, ca nunc 
perlui, mundari, madere; lore, Deambulaera, Gyninasia, iets et 
gaudentibus populis frequentarn, dies tostos, et celchrart veteres, et 
novos in honorem principis cunsecrars (Mamertin ab © ) He par- 
ticularly restored the city of Nicopolis, end the Actiae games, which 
had been instituted by Augustus. 
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Cap. of a Roman colony, exacted a tribute from the ad- 

noe jacent republics, for the purpose of defraying the’ 
games of the Isthmus, which were celebrated in 
the amphitheatre with the hunting of bears and 
panthers. From this tribute the cities of Elis, of . 
Delphi, and of Argos, which had inherited from 
their remote ancestors the sacred office of per- 
petuating the Olympic, the Pythian, and the 
Nemean games, claimed a just exemption. The 
immunity of Elis and Delphi was respected by 
the Corinthians; but the poverty of Argos 
tempted the insolence of oppression; and the 
feeble complaints of its deputies were silenced 
by the decree of a provincial magistrate, who 
seems to have consulted only the interest of the 
capital in which he resided. Seven years after 
this sentence, Julian’ allowed the cause to be 
referred to a superior tribunal; and his eloquence 
was interposed, most probably with success, in 
the defence of a city, which had been the royal 
seat of Agamemnon”, and had given to Mace- 
donia a race of kings and conquerors”. 


” Julian. Epist. xxxv. p. 407—411. This epistle, which illus- 
trates the declining age of Greece, is omitted by the Abbé de la 
Bleterie; and strangely disfigured by the Latin translator, who, by 
rendering arsAus, éridutum, and Brora, populus, directly contradicts 
the sense of the original. 

“ He reigned in Mycena, at the distance of fifty stadia, or six 
miles, from Argos: but these cities, which alternately flourished, 
are confounded by the Greek poets. Strabo, |. viii. p. 579. edit. 
Amstel. 1707. 

* Marsham, Canon. Chron. p- 421. This pedigree from Te- 
menus and Hercules may be suspicious; yet it was allowed, after 
a strict Inquiry by the judges of the Olympic games (Herodot. 1, v. 
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The laborious administration of military and CHaY. 
‘civil-affairs, which were multiplied in proportion , **!!: 


to the extent of the empire, exercised the abi- Julian an 
orator and 


lities of Julian; but he frequently assumed the 4 judge. 
two characters of Orator™ and of Judge™, which 
are almost unknown to the modern sovereigns of 
Europe. The arts of persuasion, so diligently 
cultivated by the first Caesars, were neglected by 
the military ignorance and Asiatic pride of their 
successors ; and if they condescended to harangue 
the soldiers, whom they feared, they treated 
with silent disdain the senators, whom they de- 
spised. The assemblies of the senate, which 
Constantius had avoided, were considered by 
Julian as the place where he could exhibit, with 
the most propriety, the maxims of a republican, 


c. 24.) at a time when the Macedonian kings were obscure and 
unpopular in Greece. When the Achaan Jeague declared against 
Philip, it was thought decent that the deputies of Argos should re- 
tire (LT. Liv. xxxi. 22.) 

* His eloquence is celebrated by Libanius (Orat. Parent c. 75, 
7H) p. 300, 301.) who distinctly mentions the orators of Ilomer. 
Socrates (I. ui. c. 1.) has rashly asserted that Julian was the: only 
prince, since Julius Casar, who harangued the senate All the 
predecessors of Nero (Tacit. Annal. xui. 3.), and many of his suc- 
cessors, possessed the faculty of speaking In public; and it might be 
proved by various examples, that they frequently exercised it in the 
senate. 

= Ammianus (xxii. 10.) has impartially stated the merits and de- 
fects of his judicial proceedings, Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. (W, 91. 
p. 315, &c.) has seen only the fair side, and his picture, if it Hatters 
the person, expresses at leact the duties, of the judge. Gregory Na- 
zianzen (Orat. iv. p. 120.) who suppresses the virtues, and exagge- 
rates even the veniai faults, of the Apostate, triumphantly asks, W he- 
ther such a judge was fit (1 be seated between Minos and Rhada- 
manghus, in the Elysian ficlds? 
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CHAP. and the talents of a rhetorician. He alternately 
XXI. | . eae: 

, practised, as in a school of declamation, ’ thre 
several modes of praise, of censure, of exhorta- 
tion; and his friend Libanius has remarked, that 
the study of Homer taught him to imitate the 
simple, concise style of Menelaus, the copiousness 
of Nestor, whose words descended like the flakes 
of a winter's snow, or the pathetic and forcible 
eloquence of Ulysses. The functions of a judge, 
which are sometimes incompatible with those of 
a prince, were exercised by Julian, not only as 
a duty, but as an amusement; and although he 
might have trusted the integrity and discernment 
of his Pretorian prefects, he often placed himself 
by their side on the seat of judgment. The 
acute penetration of his mind was agreeably oc- 
cupied in detecting and defeating the chicanery 
of the advocates, who laboured to disguise the 
truth of facts, and to pervert the sense of the 
laws. He sometimes forgot the gravity of lis 
station, asked indiscreet or unseasonable questions, 
and betrayed, by the loudness of his voice, and 
the agitation of his body, the earnest vehemence 
with which he maintained his opinion against the 
judges, the advocates, and their clients. But 
his knowledge of his own temper prompted him 
to encourage, and even to solicit, the reproof 
of his friends and ministers; and whenever they 
ventured to oppose the irregular sallics of his 
passions, the spectators could observe the shame, 
as well as the gratitude, of their monarch. The 
decrees of Julian were almost always foundeyl on 
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the principles of justice ; and he had the firmness CHAP. 
to résist the two most dangerous temptations, cee 
which assault the tribunal of a sovereign, under 
the specious forms of compassion and equity. 

He decided the merits of the cause without 
weighing the circumstances of the parties; and 

the poor, whom he wished to relicve, were con- 
demned to satisfy the just demands of a noble 

and wealthy adversary. He carefally distin- 
guished the judge from the legislator”; and 
though he meditated a necessary reformation of 

the Roman jurisprudence, he pronounced sen- 
tence according to the strict and literal inter- 
pretation of those Jaws, which the magistrates 

were bound to execute, and the subjects to 
obey. 

The generality of princes, if they were stripped is cha. 
of their purple, and cast naked into the world, “~ 
would immediately sink to the lowest rank of 
society, without a hope of emerging from their 
obscurity. But the personal merit of Julian was, 

In some measure, independent of bis fortune. 
Whatever had been his choice of lite: hy the 
force of intrepid courage, lively wit, aud intense 
itpplication, he would have obtained, or at least 


“ Of the laws which Jusian enacted in a reign of sixteen months, 
fifty four have been admitted intu the codes of Theodosius and Juo- 
tinian, (Gothofred. Chron. Legum, p.64—07-) The Abbe de la 
Bleterie (tom. 11. p. $29—336.) has chosen one of these law» to give 
ao idea of Julian's Latin style, which is forcible and elaborate, but 
less pure than lis Greek. 
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CHAP. he would have deserved, the highest honours of 
his profession; and Julian might have raised 
himself to the rank of minister, or gencral, of 
the state in which he was born a private citizen. 
If the jealous caprice of power had disappointed 
his expectations; if he had prudently declined 
the paths of greatness, the employment of the 
same talents in studious solitude would have 
placed, beyond the reach of kings, his present 
happiness and his immortal fame. When we 
inspect, with minute, or perhaps malevolent at- 
tention, the portrait of Julian, something seems 
wanting to the grace and perfection of the whole 
figure. His genius was less powerful and sub- 
lime than that of Cesar; nor did he possess the 
consummate prudence of Augustus. The virtues 
of Trajan appear more steady and natural, and 
the philosophy of Marcus is more simple and 
consistent. Yet Julian sustained adversity with 
firmness, and prosperity with moderation. After 
an interval of one hundred and twenty years from 
the death of Alexander Severus, the Romans 
beheld an emperor who made no distinction be- 
tween his duties and his pleasures; who laboured 
to relieve the distress, and to revive the spirit, 
of his subjects; and who endeavoured always to 
connect authority with merit, and happiness with 
virtue. Even faction, and religious faction, was 
constrained to acknowledge the superiority of his 
genius, in peace as well as in war, and to con- 
fess, with a sigh, that the apostate Julian was a 
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lover of his country, and that he deserved the tale 


empite of the world®. XH. 


S. =. - «+ Ductor fortissimus armis ; 
Conditor et legum celeberrimus ; ore mandque 
Consultor patriz ; sed non consultor habendx 
Religionis ; amans tercentum :uilia Divam. 
Perfidus ille Deo, sed non et perfidus orbi. 

Pradent. Apotheosis, 450, &e. 


The consciousness of « generous sentiment seems to have raised the 
Christian poet above his usual mediocrity. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Lhe Religion of Julian.—Universal Toleration.— 
He attempts to restore and reform the Pagan 
Worship—to rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem.— 
fis artful Persecution of the Christians.— 
Mutual Zeal and Injustice. 


Tie character of Apostate has injured the reputa- 
tion of Julian; and the enthusiasm which clouded 
his virtues, has exaggerated the real and apparent 
magnitude of his faults. Our partial ignorance 
may represent him as a philosophic monarch, 
who studied to protect, with an equal hand, the 
religious factions of the empire; and to allay the 
theological fever which had inflamed the minds of 
the people, from the edicts of Diocletian to the 
exile of Athanasius. A more accurate view of the 
character and conduct of Julian will remove this 
favourable prepossession for a prince who did not 
escape the general contagion of the times. We 
cnjoy the singular advantage of comparing the 
pictures which have heen delineated by his fondest 
admirers, and his implacable enemies. The ac- 
tions of Julian are faithfully related by a judicious 
and candid historian, the impartial spectator of his 
life and death. The unanimous evidence of his 
contemporaries is confirmed by the public and 
private declarations of the emperor himself; and 
his various writings express the uniform tenor of 
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lis religious sentiments, which policy would have 
prompted him to dissemble rather than to affect. 


A devout and sincere attachment for the gods of 


Athens and Rome constituted the ruling passion 
of Julian’; the powers of an enlightened under- 
standing were betrayed and corrupted by the 
influence of superstitious prejudice; and the 
phantoms which existed only in the mind of the 
emperor, bad a real and pernicious cflect on 
the government of the empire. The vehement 
zeal of the Christians, who despised the worship, 
and overturned the altars, of those fabulous 
deities, engaged their votary in a state of irre- 
concileable hostihty with a very namerous 
party of lis subjects; and he was sometimes 
tempted, by the desire of victory, or the shame 
of a repulse, to violate the laws of prudence, 
and even of justice. The triamph of the party, 
which he deserted and opposed, has fixed a stain 
of infamy on the name of Juhan; and the un- 
successful apostate has been overwhelmed with 
a torrent of pious invectives, of which the signal 
was given by the sonorous trumpet’ of Gregory 


' | shall transcribe some of his own expressions from ashort reli 
cious discourse which the Imperial pontifl composed to censure the 
bold impiety of a Cynic. Aas? caws erw aq te tay Cen map giva, oe 
Qudw, Kar Cebu, vor avourt, Ku aNd AMwy Ts THOTT Tory, OFTey ay Tay 
wu Gin Tess a, aes beomeras, Meas tbagr IA my, Mpas Wart ay, TEs wr Beuseay. 
Orat. vi. p. 212.) The variety and copiousness of the Grech tongue 
scems mnudequate to the fervour of his devouon. 

? The orator, with some eloquence, much enthusiasm, and more 
vanity, addresses lis discourse to heaven and earth, to men and 
angels, to the liane and Ure dead , and above all, to the great Con- 
slanitius (en, oie, an add Pugawexpression). He conciude: with 
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Nazianzen’. The interesting nature of the events 
which were crowded into the short reign of this 
active emperor, deserve a just and circumstantial 
narrative. His motives, his counsels, and his 
actions, as far as they are connected with the his- 
tory of religion, will be the subject of the present 
chapter. 

The cause of his strange and fatal apostaey, 
may be derived from the early period of his life, 
when he was left an orphan in the hands of the 
murderers of lis family. The names of Christ 
and of Constantius, the ideas of slavery and of 
religion, were soon associated in a youthful ima- 
gination, which was susceptible of the most lively 
impressions. The care of his infancy was en- 
trusted to Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia*, who 


_was related to him on the side of his mother ; 


and till Julian reached the twentieth year of his 
age, he received from his Christian preceptors 


a bold assurance, that he has erected 2 monument not less durable, 
and much more portable, thun the columns of Hercules. See Greg. 
Narianzen, Orat. iit. p. 50. iv. p. 134. 

* See this long invective, which has been injudiciously divided 
into two orations in Gregory’s Works, tom. i. p: 49—154. Paris, 
1530. [twas published by Gregory and his friend Basil (iv. p- 133.), 
about six months after the death of Julian, when his remains had 
been carried to Tarsus (iv. p. 120.); but while Jovian was still on 
the throne (il. p.54. iv. p.117.). I have derived much assistance 
from a French version and remarks, printed at Lyons 1735. 

* Nicomediz ab Eusebio educatus Episcopo, quem genere longius 
contingebat. (Ammian. xxii. 9.). Julian never expresses any grati- 
tude towards that Arian prelate ; but he celebrates his preceptor, the 
eunuch Mardonius, and describes his mode of education, which in- 
spired his pupil with a passionate admiration for the genius, and pers 
haps the religion, of Homer, Musopogon, Puowigoes. 
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the education nut of a hero, but of a saint. The 
empetor, Jess jealous of a heavenly, than of an 
earthly crown, contented himself with the imper- 
fect character of & catechumen, while he bestowed 


the advantages of baptism” on the nephews of 


Constantine’. They were even admitted to the 
inferior offices of the ecclesiastical order; and 
Julian publicly read the Holy Scriptures in the 
church of Nicomedia, The study of religion, which 
they assiduously cultivated, appeared to produce 
the fairest fruits of faith and devotion’. They 
praved, they fasted, they distributed alms to the 
poor, gifts to the clergy, and oblations to the tombs 
of the martyrs; and the splendid monumeut of 
St. Mamas, at Caesarea, was erected, or at least 
was undertaken, by the joint labour of Gallus and 
Julian. They respectfully conversed with the 
Inishops who were emimeut for superior sanctity, 
and solicited the benediction of the monks and 
hermits, who had introduced mto Cappadocia the 


* Coreg Nazi p70. He laboured tu efhue that boly mark an 
the blood, porliups of Taurebolram Baron. Vnnal Beetles. AJD. 
Got Ne 3,4. 

© Julan himself Gepist th p. 4o4) assures the Alexandrigus that 
he had been a Christian (he must mean a sincere one) tll the twen- 
tieth year of his age. 

* See lis Christian, and even ecclesiastical education, 1 Gregory 
(ai. p. 58°, Socrates (F im. c Lt}, and Sozomen (lev. c. 22. He 
escuped very narrowly from being a bishop, and perhaps a saint. 

" The share of the work which had been allotted to Gallus, was 
prosecuted with vigour and success ; but the earth obstinately reyected 
and subverted the structures which were itnposed by the sacrilegious 
hand of Julian. Greg. tt. p. 69, 60, 61 Such a partial earthquake, 
attested by many Jiving speciators, would form one of the clearest 
noirackes in ecclesiastical story. 
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voluntary hardships of the ascetic life’. As the 
two princes advanced towards the years of man- 
hood, they discovered, in their religious senti- 
ments, the difference in their characters. The dull 
and obstinate understanding of Gallus, embraced, ' 
with implicit zeal, the doctrines of Christianity ; 
which never influenced his conduct, or moderated 
his passions. The mild disposition of the younger 
brother was less repugnant to the precepts of the 
Gospel; and his active curiosity might have been 
gratified by a theological system, which explains 
the mysterious essence of the Deity; and opens 
the boundless prospect of invisible and future 
worlds. But the independent spirit of Julian re- 
fused to yield the passive and unresisting obedience 
which was required, in the name of religion, by 
the haughty ministers of the church. Their spe- 
culative opinions were imposed as positive laws, 
and guarded by the terrors of eternal punishments ; 
but while they prescribed the rigid formulary of 
the thoughts, the words, and the actions of the 
young prince; whilst they silenced his objections, 
and severely checked the freedom of his inquiries, 
they secretly provoked his impatient genius to 
disclaim the authority of his ecclesiastical guides. 
He was educated in the Lesser Asia, amidst the 


° The philosopher (Fragment, p. 288.) ridicules the iron chains, 
&c. of these solitary fanatics (see Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom ix, 
p- 661, 662.), who had forgot that man is by nature a gentle and 
social animal, cvbpwerw Puce TOMTIX” fw Ko NMEpS, The Pagan sup- 
poses, that because they had renounced the gods, they were possessed 
and tormented by evil daemons. 
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‘ ; 

‘ scandals of the Arian controversy’. The fieree CHAP. 
= : fiat NAL 

% contests of the Eastern bishops, the incessant al-, ae 


, terations of their creeds, and the profane motives 


aw 
roe 


a 


* which appeared to actuate their conduct, insensibly 
£*strengthened the prejudice of Julian, that they nei- 
‘ ther understood rer believed the religion for which 
: they so fercely contended. Instead of listening to 
- the proofs of Christianity with that favourable at- 
' tention which adds weight to the most respectable 
| evidence, he heard with suspicion, and disputed 
_ with obstinacy and acateness, the doctrines for 
‘which he already entertained an invincible aver- 
‘sion, Whenever the young princes were directed 

to compose declamations on the subject of the pre- 
: vailing controversies, Juan always declared him- 
self the advocate of Paganisny, under the specious 

excuse that, in the defenee of the weaker cause, 

his learning and ingeuuity might be more advan- 

tageously exercised and displayed. 

As soon as Gallus was invested with the bos He em- 

' : braces the 
nours of the purple, Juan was permitted to arillon 
breathe the air of freedom, of literature, and of of Pagan 
Paganism”, ‘The erowd of sophists, who were ~s 
attracted by the taste and liberality of their royal 
pupil, had formed a strict alltance between the 


epee tullan aped Cyrllan py 20 vii. 258 Oho. Loa 
* persecute,” save he, “ those herctics who do not mourn the dead 
“anan precisely in the wav which vou approve" He shews himself 
a tolerable theologian , but he mamtains that the Christian Trinity 
is not derived from the doctrine of Paul, of Jesus, or of Moses. 

* Libanius, Orat. Parentahs,¢.49, 10. p, 202, &c. Greg. Nazian- 
zen, Oratein. p Ol. Funap Vit Souphist. in Maximo, p. 68, 69, 
TQ Edt Commedlin. 
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CHAP. learning and the religion of Greece: and the 
oa poems of Homer, instead of being admired as the 
original productions of human genius, were se- 
riously ascribed to the heavenly inspiration of 
Apollo and the muses. The deities of Olympus, | 
as they are painted by the immortal bard, im- 
print themselves on the minds which are the least 
addicted to superstitious credulity. Our familiar 
knowledge of their names and characters, their 
forms and attributes, seems to bestow on those 
airy beings a real and substantial existence; and 
the pleasing enchantment produces an imperfect 
and momentary assent of the linagination to 
those fables, which are the most repugnant to 
our reason and experience. In the age of Julian, 
every circumstance contributed to prolong and 
fortify the illusion; the magnificent temples of 
Greece and Asia; the works of those artists who 
had expressed, in painting or in sculpture, the 
divine conceptions of the poet; the pomp of 
festivals and sacrifices; the successful arts of 
divination; the popular traditions of oracles and 
prodigies ; and the ancient practice of two thou- 
sand years. The weakness of polytheism was, in 
some measure, excused by the moderation of its 
claims; and the devotion of the Pagans was not 
incompatible with the most licentious scepticism ©. 
Instead of an indivisible and regular system, 


? A modern philosopher has ingeniously compared the different 
operation of theism and polytheism, with regard to the doubt or con- 
vicuion which they produce in the human mind. See Hume's 
[essays vol. il. pe 444-457. in 8vo. edit. 1777, : 
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which occupies the whole extent of the believing cHap. 
mind, the mythology of the Greeks was com- oe 
posed of a thousand loose and flexible parts, and 
the servant of the gods was at liberty to define 
‘the degree and measure of his religions faith. 
The creed which Julian adopted for his own use 
was of the largest dimensions ; and, by a strange 
contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of 
the Gospel, whilst he made a voluntary offer- 
ing of his reason on the altars of Jupiter and 
Apollo. One of the orations of Julian is con- 
secrated to the honour of Cybele, the mother of 
the gods, who required from her effeminate 
priests the bloody sacrifice, so rashly performed 
by the madness of the Phrygian boy. The pious 
emperor condescends to relate, without a blush, 
and without a smile, the voyage of the goddess 
from the shores of Pergamus to the mouth of 
the Tyber; and the stupendous miracle, which 
convinced the senate and people of Rome that 
the lump of clay, which their ambassadors had 
transported over the seas, was endowed with life, 
and sentiment, and divine power’. For the 
truth of this prodigy, he appeals to the public 
monuments of the city ; and censures, with some 
acrimony, the sickly and affected taste of those 


The Jdean mother landed in Italy about the end of the se 
cond Punic war. The miracle of Claudia, either virgin or matron, 
who cleared her fame by disgracing the graver modesty of the Roman 
ladies, is attested by a cloud of witnesses Their evidence is col. 
lected by Drakenborch (ad Silium Ttalicum, xvi. Jo), but we may 
observe that Livy (xaix. 14.) slides over the transaction with discrect 
abiguaty. 
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CHAP. men, who impertinently derided the sacred tradi- 
XAIIL tions of their ancestors” oe 
The alle. But the devout philosopher, who sincerely em- 
braced, and warmly encouraged, the superstition 
of the people, reserved for himself the privilege: 
of a liberal interpretation ; and silently withdrew 
from the foot of the altars into the sanctuary of 
the temple. The extravagance of the Grecian 
mythology proclaimed with a clear and audible 
voice, that the pions inquirer, instead of being 
scandalized or satished with the literal sense, 
should diligently explore the occult wisdom, 
which had been disguised, by the prudence of 
antiquity, under the mask of folly and of fable”, 
Lhe philosophers of the Platonic school", Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry, and the divine Iamblichus, were 
admired as the most skilfal masters of this alle- 
gorical science, which laboured to soften and 
harmonize the deformed features of Paganism. 
Julian himself, who was directed in the mnyste- 
rious pursuit by J&desius, the venerable successor 


* T cannot retrain from transcribing the emphatical wordsof Julian: 
Fuot S¢ Sonat Tass mokect oriceuesy Marioy Ta Tours, x ToUTEIC! ToOIS Kounbose, 
wy TO Quya ¢ toy Beauty fey, Lyle, Oe cds tv BAeres, Orat. v. p- 101. Julian 
likewise declares his firm belief in the ancilia, the holy shields, which 
dropt from heaven on the Ouirinal lull; and pities the strange blind- 
ness of the Christians, who preierred the cross to these celestial tro- 
phies. Apud Cyril. ]. vi. p. 194. 

'? See the principles of allegory, in Julian (Orat. vil. p. 216, 222.). 
His reasoning is less absurd than that of some modern theologians, 
Who assert that an extravagant or contradictory doctrine must be 
divine ; since no man alive conld have thought of inventing it. 

“ Eunaptus has made these sophists the subject of a partial and 
fanatical history , and the Jearned Brucker (Hist. Philosoph. tom. ii. 
P. 217—805_) has crployed much labour to illustrate their obscure 
lives, aud mcomprchensible doctrines. 
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sof Tamblichus, aspired to the possession of a CHAP. 


treasure, which he esteemed, if we may credit 
his solemn asseverations, far above the empire of 
the world”. It was indeed a treasure, which 
derived its value only from opinion; and every 
artist, who flattered himself that he had extracted 
the precious ore from the surrounding dross, 
claimed an cqual right of stamping the name 
and figure the most agrecable to bis peculiar 
fancy. The fable of Atys and Cybele had been 
already explained by Porphyry; but Ins labours 
served only to animate the pious industry of 
Julian, who invented and published his own 
allegory of that ancient and mystic tale. This 
freedom of interpretation, which night gratily 
the pride of the Platonists, exposed the vanity of 
their art. Without a tedious detail, the modem 
reader could not form a just idea of the strange 
allusions, the forced etymologies, the solemn 
trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity of these 
sages, Who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology 
were variously related, the sacred interpreters 
were at liberty to select the most convenient cir- 
cumstances; and as they translated an arbitrary 
cypher, they could extract from ay table any 
sense which was adapted to their favourite system 
of religion and philosophy. The lascivious form 
of a naked Venus was tortured into the discovery 


Johan, Orat. vis. p. 222. He swears with the most fervent and 


enthusiastic devotion ; and treinbles, lest he should betray too much 
of these holy naysteries, which the profane might deride with an im- 


pious Sardonic Jaugh. 
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CHAP. of some moral precept, or some physical truths; 

Ggsg and the castration of Atys explained the revolution 
of the sun between the tropics, or the separation 
of the human soul from vice and error". 

Theolog- The theological system of Julian appears to 

ee have contained the sublime and important prin- 
ciples of natural religion. But as the faith, 
which is not founded on revelation, must remain 
destitute of any firm assurance, the disciple of 
Plato imprudently relapsed into the habits of 
vulgar superstition; and the popular and philo- 
sophic notion of the Deity seems to have been 
confounded in the practice, the writings, and 
even in the mind of Julian”. The pious empe- 
ror acknowledged and adored the Eternal Cause 
of the universe, to whom he ascribed all the 
perfections of an infinite nature, invisible to the 
vyes, and inaccessible to the auderstanding, of 
feeble mortals. The Supreme God had ercated, 
or rather, in the Platonic language, had gene- 
rated, the gradual succession of dependent spirits, 
of gods, of demons, of heroes, aud of men; and 
every being which derived its existence imme- 
diately from the First Cause, received the inhe- 


"See the fifth oration of Julian. But all the allegories which 
ever issued from the Platonic school are not worth the short poem 
of Catullus on the same extraordinary subject. The transitioy of 
Atys, from the wildest enthusiasm to sober pathetic complaint, for 
his irretrievable Joss, must inspire a man with pity, an eunuch with 
despalr. 

The true religion of Julian may be deduced from the Caesars, 
p. 508, with Spanheim’s notes and illustrations, from the fragments 
m Cyril, lit, p. 57, 58. and especially from the theological oration 


in Solem Regem, p. 130—158. addressed, in the confidence of friende 
ship, to the prefect Sallust, 
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yent gift of immortality. That so precions an Hap, 
advantage might not be lavished upon unworthy ue 
objects, the Creator had entrusted to the skill 
and power of the inferior gods the office of 
forming the human body, and of arranging the 
beautiful harmony of the animal, the vegetable, 
and the mineral kingdoms. To the conduct of 
these divine ministers he delegated the temporal 
government of this lower world; but their im- 
perfect administration is not exempt from discord 

or error. The earth, and its inhabitants, are 
divided among them, and the characters of Mars 

or Minerva, of Mercury or Venus, may be dis- 
tinctly traced in the Jaws and manners of their 
peculiar votaries. As long as our immortal souls 

are confined in a mortal prison, it 1s our interest 

as well as our duty, to solicit the favour, and to 
deprecate the wrath, of the powers of heaven ; 
whose pride is gratified by the devotion of man- 
kind; and whose grosser parts may be supposed 

to derive some nourishment from the {umes of 
sacrifice”. The inferior gods might sometimes 
condescend to animate the statues, and to inhabit 

the temples, which were dedicated to their ho- 
nour. They might occasionally visit the earth, 

but the heavens were the proper throne and sy- 

bol of their glory. The invariable order of the 


» Julian adopts this gross conception, by ascribing it to his 
favourite Marcus Antoninas (Casares, p. 533.) “The Stoics and 
Platonists hesitated between tlie analogy of bodies, and the purity of 
spirits ; yet the gravest philosophers inclined to the whimsical fancy 
of Anstophanes and Lucian, that an onbelieving age might starve the 
immortal gods. See Observations de Spanheim, p. 244. 444, &c. 
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sun, moon, and stars, was hastily admitted by 
Julian, as a proof of their eternal duration’: and 
their eternity was a sufficient evidence that they 
were the workmanship, not of an inferior deity, 
but of the Omnipotent King. In the system of 
the Platonists, the visible was a type of the invi- 
sible world. The celestial bodies, as. they were 
informed by a divine spirit, might be considered 
as the objects the most worthy of religious worship. 
The Sun, whose genial influence pervades and 
sustains the universe, justly claimed the adoration 
of mankind, as the bright representative of the 
Locos, the lively, the rational, the beneficent 
image of the intellectual Father”. 

In every age, the absence of genuine inspira- 
tion is supplied by the strong illusions of enthu- 
siasm, and the mimic arts of imposture. If, in 
the time of Julian, these arts had been practised 
only by the pagan priests, for the support of an 
expiring cause, some indulgence might perhaps 
be allowed to the interest and habits of the 
sacerdotal character. But it may appear a sub- 


ject of surprise and scandal, that the philosophers 


themselves should have contributed to abuse the 
superstitious credulity of mankind”, and that the 


“Tl WAsoy Aeyw, to fws oyaAa Kat eurbuyor, xab avvey, xa ayaborcyoy Te 
verre marcos, Julian, epist. xli. In another place (apud Cyril. 1. ii. 
p- 09.), he calls the Sun, God, and the throne of God. Julian be- 
lieved the Platonician Trinity ; and only blames the Christians for 
preferring a mortal, to an immortal, Logos. 

* The sophists of Eunapius perform as many miracles as the 
saints of the desert ; and the only circumstance in their favour is, 
that they are of a less gloomy complexion. Instead of devils with 
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Grecian mysteries should have been supported by 
the magic or theurgy of the modern Platonists. 
They arrogantly pretended to control the order of 
nature, to explore the secrets of futurity, to com- 
mand the service of the inferior demons, to enjoy 
the view and conversation ofsthe superior gods, 
and, by disengaging the soul from her material 
bands, to re-unite that immortal particle with the 
Infinite and Divine Spirit. 

The devout and fearless curiosity of Julian 


 p 
6 


CHAP 
NAIL. 
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Joitiation 


and fana-~ 


tempted the philosophers with the hopes of an jicism ot 


easy conqnest; which, from the situation of ther 
young proselyte, might be productive of the most 
important consequences”. Julian imInbed the 
first rndiments of the Platonic dectrines from the 
mouth of Agdesius, who had fixed at Pergamus 
his wandering and persecuted school. But as the 
declining strength of that venerable sage was un- 
equal to the ardour, the diligence, the rapid con- 
ception of bis pupil, two of his most learned 
disciples, Chrysaathes and Fasebins, supplied, at 
his own desire, the place of their aged master. 
These philosophers scem to have prepared and 
distributed their respective parts ; and they artfully 


horns and tails, Tamblichue evoked the genii of Jove, Eros and 
Anteros, from two adjacent fountains. Vwo beautiful boys issued 
from the water, fondly embraced him as their father, aud retired at 
his command, P. ¢6, 97. . 

# "The dexterous management of these sophists, who played 
their credulous pupil into each other's hands, is fairly told by I’una- 
pius (p. 69—79.), with unsuspecting simplicity. The Abbé de la 
Bleterie understands, and neatly.describes, the whole comedy (Vie 


de dulicn, p. O1—07.). 


r Julian. 
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CHAP. contrived, by dark hints, and affected disputes, to ’ 


XXIII 


excite the impatient hopes of the aspirant, till-they 
delivered him into the hands of their associate, 
Maximus, the boldest and most skilful master of 
the Theurgic science. By his hands, Julian was se- 
cretly initiated at Ephesus, in the twenticth year 
of his age. His residence at Athens confirmed this 
unnatural alliance of philosophy and superstitian. 
He obtained the privilege of a solemn initiation 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, which, amidst the 
general decay of the Grecian worship, still re- 
tained some vestiges of their primeval sanctity ; 
and such was the zeal of Julian, that he after- 
wards invited the Eleusinian pontiff to the court of 
Gaul, for the sole purpose of consummating, by 
mystic rites and sacrifices, the great work of his 
sanctification. As these ceremonies were per- 
formed in the depths of caverns, and in the silence 
of the night; and as the inviolable secret of the 
mysteries was preserved by the discretion of the 
initiated, I shall not presume to describe the 
horrid sounds, and hery apparitions, which were 
presented to the senses, or the imagination, of 
the credulous aspirant“, till the visions of com- 
fort and knowledge broke upon him in a blaze of 
celestial light®. In the caverns of Ephesus and 


* When Julian, in a moinentary panic, made the sign of the’ 
cross, the demons instantly disappeared (Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p-71.). 
Gregory supposes that they were fnghtened, but the priests declared 
that they were indignant. The reader, according to the measure of 
his faith, will determine this profound question. 

* A dark and distant view of the terrors and joys of initiation js 
shewn by Dion, Chrysostom, Themistius, Proclus, and Stobeus. The 
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\Eleusis, the mind of Julian was penetrated with CHAP. 
sincere, deep, and unalterable enthusiasm; though oS 
he might sometimes exhibit the vicissitudes of 
pious fraud and hypocrisy, which may be observed, 
or at least suspected, in the characters of the most 
conscientious fanatics. From that moment he con- 
secrated his hfe to the service of the gods; and 
while the occupations of war, of government, and 
of study, seemed to claim the whole measure of 
his time, a stated portion of the hours of the night 
was invariably reserved for the exercise of private 
devotion. The temperance which adorned the 
severe manners of the soldier and the philosopher, 
was connected with some strict and frivolous rules 
of religious abstinence ; and it was in honour of 
Pan or Mercury, of Hecate or Isis, that Julian, 
on particular days, denied bimself the use of some 
particular food, which might have been offensive 
to his tutelar deities. By these voluntary fasts, 
he prepared his senses and his understanding for 
the frequent and familiar visits with which he 
was honoured by the celestial powers. — Notwith- 
standing the modest silence of Julian Limself, we 
may learn from his faithful friend, the orator 
Libanius, that he lived in a perpetual intercourse 
with the gods and goddesses ; that they descended 
upon earth, to enjoy the conversation ol their 
favourite hero; that they gently interrupted is 
slumbers by touching his hand or bis bair; that 


learned author of the Divine Legation has exlibited their words 
(vol. i. p. 239. 247, 248. 280 edit. 175.), which he dexterously or 


forcthly applies to his own hypothesis 
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CHAP. they warned him of every impending danger, and 

XA. conducted him, by their infallible wisdom, in évery 
action of his life; and that he had acquired such 
an intimate knowledge of luis heavenly guests, as 
readily to distinguish the voice of Jupiter from 
that of Minerva, and the form of Apollo from the 
figure of Hercules”. These sleeping or waking 
visions, the ordinary effects of abstinence and fa- 
naticism, would almost degrade the emperor to 
the level of an Egyptian monk. But the uscless 
lives of Antony or Pachomins were consumed in 
these vain occupations. Julian could break fiom 
the dream of superstition to arm himself for battle ; 
and after vanquishing in the field the encmies of 
Rome, he calmly retired into his tent, to dictate 
the wise and salutary laws of an empire, or to in- 
dulge his genius in the elegant pursuits of litera- 
ture and philosophy. 

Weed The important secret of the apostacy of Julian 

eae was entrusted to the fidelity of the diaded, with 
whom he was united by the sacred ties of {riend- 
ship and religion”. The pleasing rumour was 
cautiously circulated among the adherents of the 
ancient worship; and his future greatness became 


* Julian’s modesty confined him to obscure and occasional hints; 
but Libanius expatiates with pleasure on the fasts and visions of the 
religious hero (Legat. ad Julian. p. 157. and Orat. Parental. 
c. Ixxxiil. p. 509, 310.). 

7 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. x. p. 233, 234. Gallus had some 
reason to suspect the secret apostacy of his brother; and in a letter, 
which may be received as genuine, he exhorts Julian to adhere to the 
religion of their avicestors; an argument, which, as it should seem, 
was not yet perfectly npe, See Julian, Op. p, 454. and Hist. de 
Jovien, tom. i. p. 141, 
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the object of the hopes, the prayers, and the pre- ies 
dictions of the Pagans, in every province of the **!! 


empire. From the zeal and virtues of their royal 
proselyte, they fondly expected the cure of every 
evil, and-the restoration of every blessing; and 
instead of disapproving of the ardour of their ioe 
wishes, Julian ingenuously confessed, that he was 
ambitious to attain a situation, in which he night 
be useful to his country and to his religion, But 
this religion was viewed with an hostile eye by 
the successor of Constantine, whose capricious 
passions alternately saved and threatened the life 
of Julian. The arts of magic and divination were 
strictly prohibited under a despotic government, 
which condescended to fear them; and if the 
Pagans were reluctantly indulged in the exercise 
of their superstition, the rank of Julian would 


have excepted him from the gencral toleration. 
The apostate soon became the presumptive heir 


of the monarchy, and bis death could alone have 
appeased the just apprehensions of the Christians”. 


But the young prince, who aspired to the glory of 


a hero rather than of a martyr, consulted Ig 
safety by dissembling his religion; aud the easy 
temper of polytheism permitted him to join in the 
public worship of a sect which he inwardly de- 
spised. Libanius has considered the hypocrisy of 
his friend as a subject, not of censure, but of praise. 


® Gregory (ili. p 50.), with inhuman zeal, ccusures Constantius 
for sparing the infant apostate (-axw; cwfors). His French translator 
(p. 265.) cautiously observes, that such expressions must not be prises 


1 Ja lAtre. 
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cuap. “ Ag the statues of the gods,” says that orator, 
AAMT. < which have been defiled with filth, are again 


“ placed in a magnificent temple; so the beaufy 
“ of truth was seated in the mind of Julian, after 
“ it had been purified from the errors and follies of 


’ “his education. His sentiments were changed, 


“but as it would have been dangerous to have 
“ avowed his sentiments, his conduct still con- 
“tinued the same. Very different from the ass in 
“ Asop, who disguised himself with a lion’s hide, 
“our lion was obliged to conceal himself under 
“ the skin of an ass; and, while he embraced the 
“ dictates of reason, to obey the laws of prudence 
“and necessity.” ‘The dissimulation of Julian 
lasted about ten years, froin his sccret initiation at 
Ephesus to the beginning of the civil war; when he 
declared himself at once the iniplacable enemy of 
Christ and of Constantius. ‘This state of constraint 
might contribute to strengthen his devotion; and. 
as soon as he had satisfied the obligation of assist- 
ing, on solemn festivals, at the assemblies of the 
Christians, Julian returned, with the impatience 
of a lover, to burn his free and voluntary incense 
on the domestic chapels of Jupiter and Mercury. 
But as every act of dissimulation must be painful 
to an ingenuous spirit, the profession of Christi- 
anity increased the aversion of Julian for a religion 
which oppressed the freedom of his mind, and 
compelled him to hold a conduct repugnant to the 
noblest attributes of human nature, sincerity and 
courage. 


* Libantus, Orat. Parental. c. ix. p. 233. 
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The inclination of Julian might prefer the gods CHAP. 
of Homer, and of the Scipios, to the new faith, **U 
which his uncle had established in the Roman em- He nes 
pire; and in which he himself had been sanctified Chae 
by the sacrament of baptism. But, as a philoso- 2" 
pher, it was incumbent on him to justify his dis- 
sent from Christianity, which was supported by 
the number of its converts, by the chain of pro- 
phecy, the splendor of miracles, and the weight 
of evidence. The elaborate work”, which he 
composed amidst the preparations of the Persian 
war, contained the substance of those arguinents 
which he had long revolved in his mind. Some 
fragments have been transcribed and preserved, 
by his adversary, the vehement Cyril of Alexan- 
dria”; and they exhibit a very singolar mixture 
of wit and learning, of sophistry and fanaticism. 

The elegance of the style, and the rank of the 
author, recommended his writings to the public 


attention” ; and in the impions list of the ene- 


© Fabricius (Bibhioth Gree |. vec. sui. p. 88—00 ) and Lard- 
ner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. 1s. p 44—47 ) have accurately com- 
piled all that can now be discovered of Julian's work against the 
Christians. 

“ About seventy years after the death of Julian, he executed a 
task which had been feebly attempted by Philip of Side, a prolix and 
contemptible writer. Even the work of Cyril has not entirely satis- 
fied the most favourable judges: and the Abbé dela Bleterie (Preface 
a l'Hist. de Jovien, p. 30. 32.) wishes that some ‘heologien philosophe 
(a strange centaur) would undertake the refutation of Julian, 

2 Libanius (Qrat. Parental c Ixxxvi p 3la); who has been 
suspected of asaisting his friend, prefersthisdivine y indication (Orat. 1x 
in necem Julian p 255. edit. Morel.) to the writings of Porphyry: 
His judgment may be arraigned (Socrates, }. 1. ¢. 23.), but Libanine 
cannot be accused of Aattery to a dead prince. 
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mies of Christianity, the celebrated name of Por- 
phyry was effaced by the superior merit or ‘Tepu- 
tation of Julian. ‘The minds of the faithful were 
either seduced, or scandalized, or alarmed; and 
the pagans, who sometimes presumed to engage in 
the unequal dispute, derived, from the popular 
work of their Imperial missionary, an inexhaustible 
supply of fallacious objections. But in the assi- 
duous prosecution of these theological studies, 
the emperor of the Romans imbibed the illiberal 
prejudices and passions of a polemic divine. He 
contracted an irrevocable obligation to maintain 
and propagate his religions opinions ; and whilst 
he secretly applauded the strength and dexterity 
with which he wielded the weapons of contro- 
versy, he was tempted to distrust the sincerity, or 
to despise the understandings, of his antagonists, 
who could obstinately resist the force of reason 
and eloquence. » 

The Christians, who beheld with horror and 
indignation the apostacy of Julian, bad much 
more to fear from his power than from his 
arguments. ‘The pagans, who were conscious of 
his fervent zeal, expected, perhaps with impa- 
tience, that the flames of persecution should be 
immediately kindled against the enemies of the 
cods; and that the ingenious malice of Julian 
would ‘invent some cruel refinements of death 
and torture, which had been unknown to the 
rude and inexperienced fury of his predecessors. 
It the hopes, as well as the fears, of the reli- 
gions factions were apparently disappointed, by 
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the prudent humanity of a prince”, who was 
careful of his own fan‘e, of the public peace, and 
of the rights. of mankind. Instructed by history 
and reflection, Julia: was persuaded, that if the 
diseases of the body may sometimes be cured by 
salutary violence, reither steel nor fire can era- 
dicate the erroneous opinions of the mind. The 
reluctant victim may be dragged to the foot of 
the altar; but the heart still abhors and disclaims 
the sacrilegious act of the hand. Religious obsti- 
nacy is hardened and exasperated by oppression ; 
and, as soon as the persecution subsides, those 
who have yielded, are restored as penitents, and 
those who have resisted, are honoured as saints and 
martyrs. If Julian adopted the unsuccessfal 
cruelty of Diocletian and his colleagues, he was 
sensible that he should stain his memory with the 
name of tyrant, and add new glories to the Ca- 
tholic church, which had derived strength and 
increase from the severity of the pagan magis- 
trates. Actuated by these motives, and appre- 
hensive of disturbing the repose of an unsettled 
reign, Julian surprised the world by an edict, 
which was not unworthy of a statesman, or a phi- 
losopher. He extended to all the inhabitants of 
the Roman world, the benefits of a free and equal 
toleration; and the only hardship which he in 


% Libanius (Orat. Parent. c, lvili. p. 783, 284) las eloquently 
explained the tolerating principles and conduct of his linperial friend. 
In a very remarkuble epistle to the peopic of Bostra, Julian him- 
self (epist. Iii.) professes his moderation, and betrays his z 
is acknowledged by Ammianut, and exposed by Gregory (Orat iu 


p- 72.) 


eal, which 
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flicted on the Christians, was to deprive them ot 
the power of tormenting their fellow-subjects, 
whom they stigmatised with the odious titles of 
idolaters and heretics. The pagans received a 
gracious permission, or rather an express order, ” 
to open auL their temples”; and they were at 
once delivered from the oppressive laws, and ar- 
bitrary vexations, which they had snstained urtder 
the rcign of Constantine, and of his sons. At the 
same time, the bishops and clergy, who had been 
banished by the Arian monarch, were recalled from 
exile, and restored to their respective churches ; 
the Donatists, the Novatians, the Macedonians, 
the Eunomians, and those who, with a more pros- 
perous fortune, adhered to the doctrine of the 
council of Nice. Julian, who understood and 
derided their theological disputes, invited to the 
palace the leaders of the hostile sects, that he 
might enjoy the agreeable spectacle of their fu- 
rious encounters. The clamour of controversy 
sometimes provoked the emperor to exclaim, 
“ Hear me! the Franks have heard me, and the 
“ Alemanni;” but he soon discovered that he 
was now engaged with more obstinate and impla- 
cable enemies; and though he exerted the powers 
of oratory to persuade them to live in concord, 
or at least in peace, he was perfectly satished, 


* In Greece the temples of Minerva were opened by his express 
command, before the death of Constantius (Liban. Orat. Parent. 
c. 55. p. 280.); and Julian declares himself a Pagan, in his public 
manifesio tothe Athenians ‘This unquestionable evidence may cor- 
reci the hasty asservon of Ammuianus, who scemsto suppose Constanti- 
nople to be the place where lie discovered his attachment to the gods. 
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before he dismissed them from his presence, that 
he bad nothing to ‘read from the union of the 
Christians. The impartial Ammianus has ascribed 
this affected clemency to the desire of fomenting 
the intestine divisions of the church ; and the in- 
sidious design of undermining the foundations of 
Christianity, was inseparably connected with the 
zeal, which Julian professed, to restore the ancient 


religion of the empire. 
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As soon as he ascended the throne, le assumed, Zeal and 


according to the custom of his predecessors, tlic 


devotion ot 
Julian in 


character of supreme pontiff; not only as the the resto- 


ration of 


most honourable title of Imperial greatness, but paganism. 


as a sacred and important office; the duties of 
which he was resolved to execute with pious di- 
ligence. As the business of the state prevented 
the emperor from joining every day in the public 
devotion of his subjects, he dedicated a domestic 
chapel to his tutelar deity the Sun; his gardens 
were filled with statues and altars of the gods; 
and each apartment of the palace displayed the 
appearance of a magnificent temple. Every 
morning he saluted the parent of light with a sacrt- 
fice; the blood of another victim was shed at the 
moment when the Sun sunk below the horizon ; 
and the Moon, the Stars, and the Genii of the 


night, received their respective and seasonable 

% Ammianus, xxu.d. Sozomen, lv co. Bestia motttur, an- 
quillitas redit . . . . omnes episcopt qui de propris scdibus 
exterminati per indulgentiain novi priv ad eeclestis redeunt 
Jerom. adversus Lucilerianos, tom. nu. pits  Optatus accuses the 
Donatists for owing their safety to an apostate | hu c. 10. pn. dO, 37. 


edit. Dupin. ) 


(ucruut 
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honours from the indefatigable devotion of Ju. 
lian. On solemn festivals, he regularly visited 
the temple of the god or goddess to whom the 
day was peculiarly consecrated, and endeavoured 
to excite the religion of the magistrates and people — 
by the example of his own zeal. Instead of main- 
taining the lofty state of a monarch, distinguished 
by the splendor of his purple, and encompassed 
by the golden shields of his guards, Julian so- 
licited, with respectful eagerness, the meanest of- 
fices which contributed to the worship of the gods. 
Amidst the sacred bat licentious crowd of priests, 
of inferior ministers, and of female dancers, who 


‘were dedicated to the service of the temple, it 


was the business of the emperor to bring the 
wood, to blow the fire, to handle the knife, to 
slaughter the victim, and, thrusting his bloody 
hands into the bowels of the expiring animal, to 
draw forth the heart or liver, and to read, with 
the consummate skill of an haruspex, the imagi- 
nary signs of future events. The wisest of the pa- 
gans censured this extravagant superstition, which 
affected to despise the restraints of prudence and 
decency. Under the reign of a prince, who prac- 
tised the rigid maxims of economy, the expence 
of religious worship cousumed a very large por- 
tion of the revenue; a constant supply of the 
scarcest and most beautiful birds was transported 
from distant climates, to bleed on the altars of 
the gods; an hundred oxen were frequently sacri- 
ficed by Julian on one and the satne day; and 
it soon becatne a ponnla jest; that if he should 
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return with conquest from the Persian war, the CHAP. 
breed of horned cattle must infallibly be extin- O™UL 
guished. Yet this expence may appear inconsider- 
able, when it is compared with the splendid pre- 
sents which were offered, either by the hand, or 
by order, of the emperor, to all the celebrated 
places of devotion in the Roman world; and with 
the sums allotted to repair and decorate the an- 
cient temples, which had suffered the silent decay 
of time, or the recent injuries of Cliristiau rapine. 
Encouraged by the example, the exhortations, the 
liberality, of their pious sovercign, the cities and 
families resumed the practice of their neglected 
ceremonies. ‘ Every part of the world,’ cx- 
claims Libanius, with devout transport, “ div- 
“ played the triumph of religion; and the gratefal 
“prospect of flaming altars, bleeding victims, 
“the smoke of incense, and a solemn tram oi 
“ priests and prophets, without fear and without 
“danger. The sound of prayer and of music was 
“ heard on the tops of the highest mountains ; and 
“the same ox afforded a sacrifice for the gods, 
“ and a supper for their joyous votaries — 

But the genius and power of Julian were un- Reforms. 


‘ : af 4 tion of }- 
equal to the enterprise of restoring a religion, ganam 


* The restoration of Se worship is desenbed by Julun 
(Misopogon, p. 346), LiBaffus (Orat. Parent, ¢. 00. p 269, ont 
and Orat. Consular. ad Julian. p. 245, 246. cdit. Morel‘, Am- 
manus (xx 12.), and Gregory Nazianzen Oat awe gp Vode. 


These writers agree 1 the essenual, and even unig, lacts, but the 


different lights in which they vicw the cxtreme devouon of Julian, 
passiunate admire 


are expressive of the gradatwns of self-applause, 
tion,'mild reproof, and partial invective. 
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which was destitute of theological principles, of 
moral precepts, and of ecclesiastical discipline ; 
which rapidly hastened to decay and dissolution, 
and was not susceptible of any solid or consistent 
reformation. The jurisdiction of the supreme 
pontiff, more especially after that olhice had been 
united with the Imperial dignity, comprehended 
the whole extent of the Roman empire. Julian 
named for his vicars, in the several provinces, the 
priests and philosophers, whom he esteemed the 
best qualified to co-operate in the execution of lis 
great design; and his pastoral letters”, if we may 
use that name, still represent a very curious sketch 
of bis wishes and Intentions. He directs, that in 
every city the sacerdotal order should be com- 
posed, without any distinction of birth or fortune, 
of those persons who were the most conspicuous 
for their love of the gods, and of men. “ If they 
“are guilty,” continues he, “ of any scandalous 
“ offence, they should be censured or degraded by 
“the superior pontiff; but, as long as they retain 
“their rank, they are entitled to the respect of 
“the magistrates and people. Their humility may 
“be shewn in the plainness of their domestic 
‘garb; their dignity, in the pomp of holy vest- 
“ments. When they are sammoned in their turn 
to officiate betore the altanggey ought not, during 


7 Sce Julian. pistol, xlix. xii. Ixti. and a long and curious 
fraginent, without beginning or end ‘p. 288—~305 ). The supreme 
ponuff derides the Mosaic history, end the Christian discipline, pre- 
fers the Greek poets to the Hebrew prophets, end pallates, with 
the skill of a Jesuit, the zeludive woislip of images. 
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i the appointed number of days, to depart from the CH4?. 
“ precincts of the temple; nor should a single day nae 
“ be suffered to elapse, without the prayers and the 
“ sacrifice, which they are obliged to offer for the 
“ prosperity of the state, and of individuals. The 
“ exercise of their sacred functions requires an im- 
“maculate purity, both of mind and body; and 
“even when they are disinissed from the temple 
“ to the occupations of common life, it is incum- 
“bent on them to excel in decency and virtue the 
“rest of their fellow-citizens. The priest of the 
“ gods should never be seen in theatres or taverns. 
“ His conversation should be chaste, his diet tem- 
“perate, his friends of honourable reputation ; 
“and if he sometimes visits the Forum or, the 
“ Palace, he should appear only as the advocate 
“ of those who have vainly solicited either justice 
“or mercy. His studies should be suited to the 
“sanctity of his profession. Licentious tales, 
“or comedies, or satires, must be banished 
“from his library, which ought solely to consist 
“of historical and philosophical writings; of 
“history which is founded in truth, and of phi- 
“losophy which is connected with religion, 
“The impious opinions of the Epicureans and 
“ Sceptics deserve his abhorrence and contempt ©; 
“but he should diligently study the systems 


4 The exultation of Julian (p. 301.), that these impious sects, 
and even their writings, are extinguished, may he consistent enough 
with the aacerdutal character; but itas unwarthy of 4 philosopher 
ro wish that any opinions anu arguinc tite the moot repugnant to his 


own should be concealed fron: the Knowledg* ol mankind. 
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cuap. “of Pythagoras, of Plato, and of the Stoics, 


XXIII. 


“ which unanimously teach that there are gods ;' 
“ that the world is governed by their providence ; 
“ that their goodness is the source of every temporal 
“blessing; and that they have prepared for the 
“human soul a fature state of reward or pu- 
“ nishment.”. The Imperial pontiff inculcates, 
in the most persuasive language, the duties of 
benevolence and hospitality; exhorts his inferior 
clergy to recommend the universal practice of 
those virtues; promises to assist their indigence 
from the public treasury; and declares his re- 
solution of establishing hospitals in every city, 
where the poor should be received without any 
invidious distinction of country or of religion. 
Julian beheld with envy the wise and humane 
regulations of the church ; and he very frankly 
confesses his intention to deprive the Christians 
of the applause, as well as advantage, which 
they had acquired by the exclusive practice of 
charity and beneficence”. The same spirit of imi- 
tation might dispose the emperor to adopt several 
ecclesiastical institutions, the use and importance 
of which were approved by the success of his ene- 
mies. But if these imaginary plans of reformation 
had been realized, the forced and imperfect copy 
would have been less beneficial to Paganism, than 


*® Yet he insinuates, that the Christians, under the pretence of 
charity, inveigled children from their religion and parents, conveyed 
them on shipboard, and devoted those victinis to a life of poverty or 
servitude in a remote country (p. 305.). Had the charge been 
proved, it was his duty, not to complain, but to punish. 
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honourable to Christianity”. ‘The Gentiles, who 
peaceably followed the custom of their ancestors, 
were rather surprised than pleased with the intro- 
duction of foreign manners ; and, in the short pe- 
riod of his reign, Julian had frequent occasions to 
complain of the want of fervour of his own party". 

The enthusiasm of Julian prompted him to 
embrace the friends of Jupiter as his personal 
friends and brethren; and though he partially 
overlooked the merit of Christian constancy, he 


admired and rewarded the noble perseverance of 


those Gentiles who had preferred the favour of 
the gods to that of the emperor”. If they cul- 
tivated the literature, as well as the religion, of 
the Greeks, they acquired an additional claim to 
the friendship of Julian, who ranked the Muses 
in the number of bis tutelar deities. In the re- 
ligion which he had adopted, piety and Icarning 
were almost synonimous” ; and a crowd of pocts, 


Gregory Nazianzcn is facetious, ingenious, ald arguincntutive 
(Orat. in. p. 101, 102, &c.). He ridicules the folly of such vara 
imitation ; and amuses himself with inquiring, what lessons, moral 
or theological, could be extracted from the Grecian fables 

“ He accuses one of his pontiffs of a secret confederacy with the 
Christian bishops and presbyters (Epist. ixu.). 'Ouy sv mos Try vty 
oniyuriar eooy Tuly moos Tuy Bees; and again, hus, Seat pabuun;, R- 
Epist. bxui. 

@ He praises the fidelity of Callixene, priestess of Ceres, who hud 
been twice as constant as Penclope, and rewards her with the priest- 
hood of the Phrygian goddess at Pessinus (Julian. Eput.xxt) He 
applauds the firmness of Supater of Hierapolis, who had Leeu repeal 
edly pressed by Constantius and Gallus to apostultze (Epist. xxv. 
p. 401.). 


' 5 ) + 
% 'O Be yO pAb giv rer. fa oyu, Te Kom Jaw tem Qrut. Parent. c. 77; 
». 302. The same sentuncat rs frequently inculcated by Julian, 


Labanius, and the rest of their purty. 
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: Be | 
cap, of thetoricians, and of philosophers, hastened to the! 
XXII}. Imperial court, to occupy the vacant places of the 


bishops, who had seduced the credulity of Con- 
stantius. His successor esteemed the ties of com- 
mon initiation as far more sacred than those of con- 
sanguinity: he chose his favourites among the 
sages, who were deeply skilled in the occult sci- 
ences of magic and divination ; and every 1mpos‘or, 
who pretended to reveal the secrets of futurity, was 
assured of enjoying the present hour in honour and 
affluence. Among the philosophers, Maximus 
obtained the most eminent rank in the friendship 
of his royal disciple, who communicated, with un- 
reserved confidence, his actions, his sentiments, and 
his religious designs, during the anxious suspense 
of the civil war®. As soon as Julian had taken 
possession of the palace of Constantinople, he dis- 
patched an honourable and pressing invitation to 
Maximus ; who then resided at Sardes in Lydia, 
with Chrysanthius, the associate of his art and 
studies. The prudent and superstitious Chry- 
santhius refused to undertake a journey which 
shewed itself, according to the rules of divina- 
tion, with the most threatening and malignant 
aspect: but his companion, whose fanaticism 
was of a*bolder cast, persisted in his interroga- 
tions, till he had extorted from the gods a seeming’ 


“ The curiosity and credulity of the emperor, who tried every 
mode of divination, are fairly exposed by Ammuianus, xxu. 12. 

* Julian. Epist. xxxvill. Three other epistles (xv. XVL. XXXIX ) 
in the same style of friendship and conhdence, arc addressed to the 
philosopher Maximus. 
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consent to his own wishes, and those of the ein- CAP. 
peror. The journey of Maximus through the ANIL, 
cities of Asia displayed the triumph of philosophic a 
vanity; and the magistrates vied with each other 
in the honourable reception which they prepared 
for the friend of their sovereign. Julian was pro- 
nouncing an oration before the senate, when he 
was informed of the arrival of Maximus. The 
emperor immediately interrupted his discourse, ad- 
vanced to meet him, and, after a tender embrace, 
conducted him by the hand into the midst of the 
assembly; where he publicly acknowledged the 
benefits which he had derived from the instructions 
of the philosopher. Maximus“, who soon ac- 
quired the confidence, and influenced the councils, 
of Julian, was insensibly corrupted by the tempta- 
tions of acourt. His dress became more splendid, 
his demeanour more lofty, and he was exposed, 
under a succeeding reign, to a disgraceful in- 
quiry into the means by which the disciple of 
Plato had accumulated, in the short duration 
of his favour, a very scandalous proportion of 
wealth. Of the other philosophers and sophists, 
who were invited to the Imperial residence by 
the choice of Julian, or by the success of Maxi- 
mus, few were able to preserve their innocence or 


“ Eunapius (in Maximo, p. 77, 78, 79, and in Chrysanthio, 
p. 147, 148.) has minutely related these anecdotes, which he con- 
ceives to be the most important events of the age. Yet he fairly 
confesses the frailty of Maxin.us. His reception at Constantinople 1 
described by Libanius (Orat, Parent. c. 80. p. SOL. and Ammianus 


(xxly 7.) 
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their reputation”. The liberal gifts of mone 
Jands, and houses, were insufficient to satiaté thei 
rapacious avarice; and the indignation of the peo- 
ple was justly excited by the remembrance of their 
abject poverty and disinterested professions. ‘The 
penetration of Julian could not always be deceived : 
but he was unwilling to despise the characters of 
those men whose talents deserved his esteem: he 
desired to escape the double reproach of impru- 
dence and inconstancy ; and he was apprehensive 
of degrading, in the eyes of the profane, the honour 
of letters and of religion™. 

The favour of Julian was almost equally di- 
vided betwen the Pagans, who had firmly adhered 
to the worship of their ancestors, and the Chris- 
tians, who prndently embraced the religion of their 
sovereign. The acquisition of new prosclytes® 
gratified the ruling passions of his soul, superstition 


” Chrysanthius, who had refused to quit Lydia, was created high- 
priest of the province. His cautious and temperate use of power 
secured him after the revolution; and he lived in peace; while 
Maximus, Priscus, &c. were persecuted by the Christian ministers. 
See the adventures of those fanatic sophists, collected by Brucker, 
Lom. Il. p. 2R1—293. 

“* see Libanins (Orat. Parent. c. 101, 102. p. 324, 325, 326 ) 
and Eunapius (Vit. Sophist. in Prozresio, p.126.). Some students, 
whose expectations perhaps were groundless, or extravagant, retired 
in disgust (Greg. Naz. Orat. iv. p.190.). It is strange that weshould 
not be able to contradict the title of one of Tillemont's chapters 
(Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p.g60.). “La Cour de Julien est 
‘ pleine de philosophes et de gens perdds.” 

* Under the reign of Lewis XLV. his subjects of every rank as- 
pited to the glorious title of Convertisseur, expressive of their zeal and 
success in making proselytes. The word and the idea are growing 
obsolete in France; may they never be introduced into England! 
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and vanity; and he was heard to declare, with the 
enthusiasm of a missionary, that if he could render 
each individual richer than Midas, and every city 
greater than Babylon, he should not esteem him- 
self the benefactor of mankind, unless, at the same 
time, he could reclaim his subjects from their im- 
ptous revolt against the immortal gods”. A 
priace, who had studied bnman nature, and who 
possessed the treasures of the Roman cmprre, 
could adapt his arguments, his promises, and his 
rewards, to every order of Christians’: and the 
merit of a seasonable conversion was allowed to 
supply the defects of a candidate, or even to 
expiate the guilt of a criminal. As the army 1s 
the most forcible engine of absolute power, Juan 
applied himself, with peculiar diligence, to cor- 
rupt the religion of his troops, without whose 
hearty concurrence every measure must be dan- 
gerous and unsuccessful; and the natural temper 
of soldiers made this conquest as easy as it was 
important. The legions of Gaul devoted them- 
selves to the faith, as well as to the fortunes, of 
their victorious leader; and even before the 
death of Constantius, le bad the satisfaction of 
announcing to his frieuds, that they assisted with 


® See the strong expressions of Libanius, which were probably 
those of Julian himself (Orat Parent. c. 59. p. 285.1. 

*’ When Gregory Naztanzen (Orat.x, p. 107.) is desirous to 
magnify the Christian firmness of his brother Cesanius, physician to 
the Imperial court, he owns that Cxesanus disputed with a formid- 
able adversary, wehys ay OmADS, KU Uy Ee AGy ley AiviTuTs, In his 
invectives he scarcely allow: any share of wit or courage to the 
apostate 
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fervent devotion, and voracious appetite, at the 
sacrifices, which were repeatedly offered in his 
camp, of whole hecatombs of fat oxen”. The 
armies of the East, which had been trained under 
the standard of the cross, and of Constantius, 
required a more artful and expensive mode of 
persuasion. On the days of solemn and puliic 
festivals, the emperor received the homage, and 
rewarded the merit, of the troops, His throne 
of state was encircled with the military ensigns 
of Rome and the republic; the holy name of 
Christ was erazed from the ZLabarum ; and the 
symbols of war, of majesty, and of pagan super- 
stition, were so dexterously blended, that the 
faithful subject incurred the guilt of idolatry, 
when he respectfully saluted the person or image 
of his sovereign. The soldiers passed successively 
in review: and each of them, before be received 
from the band of Julian a liberal donative, pro- 
portioned to his rank and services, was required 
to cast a few grains of incense into the flame 
which burnt upon the altar, Some Christian 
confessors might resist, and others might repent ; 
but the far greater number, allured by the pro- 
spect of gold, and awed by the presence of the - 
emperor, contracted the criminal engagement; 


9 Julian, Epist. xxxvitt. Ammuianus, xxii. 12. Adeo ut in 
dies pxne singulos milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incul- 
Ls, polumue aviditate correpti, humeris impositi transeantiam per 
plateas, ex publicis mdibus .... ad sua diversoria portarentur. 
The devout prince and the indignant historian describe the same 
scene; and in Iilyricum or Antioch, similar causes must have prov 
duced similar effects, 
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e gods was enforced by every consideration of , 


duty and of interest. By the frequent repetition 
of these arts, and at the expence of sams which 
would have purchased the service of half the 

ations of Scythia, Julian gradually acquired for 
hl» troops the imaginary protection of the gods, 
ands for himself the firm and effectual support of 
the Roman legions”. It is indeed more than 
probable, that the restoration and encouragement 
of Paganism revealed a multitude of pretended 
Christians, who, from motives of temporal advan- 
tage, had acquiesced in the religion of the former 
reign; and who afterwards returned, with the 
same fléxibility of conscience, to the faith which 
was professed by the successors of Julian.’ 

While the devout monarch incessantly laboured The Jews. 
to restore and propagate the religion of bis ances- 
tors, he embraccd the extraordinary design of 
rebuilding the temple of Jerusalem. In a public 
epistle* to the nation or community of the Jews, 
dispersed through the provinces, he pities their 
misfortunes, condémns their oppressors, praises 
their constancy, declares himself their gracious 


y their future perseverance in the worship of CHAP. 


baa Gregory (Orat. ii. p- 745 a5. 83.—86.) and Libanius, (Orat. 
Parent. c. Ixxxi, Ixxxif, p. 907, JOR.) mage Tavray yy amu, wx 
apreuat wAuTor aynAwotas ueyay, ‘The sophist owns and justifies the 
expence ot these military conversions, 

4 Julian's epistle (xxv.) ig addressed to the community of the 
Jews. Aldus (Venet. 1499.) has branded it with an © yaoi; bat 
this stizina is justly removed py the subsequent editors, Petavius and 
Spanheim. The epistle is mentioned by Sozomen (I. v. 0. 22.), and 
the purport of it 13 confirmed by Gregory (Oral. tv. p. 111.), and 
by Juhain Inmeelf, Fragment. p. 295. 
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protector, and expresses a pious hope, that, afte 
his return from the Persian war, he may be per. 
mitted to pay his grateful vows to the Almighty 
in his holy city of Jerusalem. The blind super- 
stition, and abject slavery, of those unfortunate 
exiles, must excite the contempt of a philosophic 
emperor; but they deserved the friendship ot 
Julian, by their implacable hatred of the Christian 
name. The barren synagogue abhorred aud en- 
vied the fecundity of the rebellious church: the 
power of the Jews was not equal to their malice ; 
but their gravest rabbis approved the private mur- 
der of an apostate”; and their seditious clamours 
had often awakened the indolence of the Pagan 
magistrates. Under the reign of Constantine, the 
Jews became the subjects of their revolted chil- 
dren, nor was it long before they experienced the 
bitterness of domestic tyranny. The civil immu- 
nities which had been granted, or confirmed, by 
Severus, were gradually repealed by the Christian 
princes ; and a rash tumult, excited by the Jews 
of Palestine”, seemed to justify the lucrative 
modes of oppression, which were invented by the 


* The Misnah denounced death against those who abandoned 
the foundation. ‘The judgment of zeal is explained by Marsham 
(Canon. Chron. p. 161, 162. edit. fol. London, 1672.) and Basnage 
(Hist. des Juifs, tom. viii. p. 120.). Constantine made a law to pro- 
tect Christian converts from Judaism. Cod. Theod. 1. xvi. tit. vil. 
leg. 1. Godefroy, tom. vi. p. 215. 


* Et interea (during the civil war of Magnentius) Judzorum 
seditio, qui Patricium nefarie in regni speciem sustulerunt, oppressa. 
Aurelius Victor, in Constantio, c. xlit.. See Tillemont, Hist. des 
Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 379, in 4to. 
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bishops and eunuchs of the court of Constantius. 
The Jewish patriarch, who was still permitted to 
exercise a precarious jurisdiction, licld his residence 
at Tiberias”; and the neighbouring citics of Pa- 
lestine were filled with the remains of a people, 

ho fondly adhered to the promised land. But 
the edict of Hadrian was renewed and enforced ; 
and’ they viewed from afar the walls of the holy 
city, which were profaned in their eyes by the 
triumph of the cross, and the devotion of the 
Christians”. 

In the midst of a rocky and barren country, 
the walls of Jerusalem “ inclosed the two moun- 
tains of Sion and Acra, within an oval figure of 
about three English miles”. ‘Towards the south, 
the upper town, and the fortress of David, were 
erected on the lofty ascent of Mount Sion: on 
the north side, the buildings of the fower town 
covered the spacious summit of Monnt Acra; 
and a part of the hill, distinguished by the name 
of Moriah, and levelled by human industry, 
was crowned with the stately temple of the Jewish 

7 The city and synagogué of Tiberias are curiously described by 
Reland. Palestin. tom. il. p. 1036—1042. 

** Basnage has fully illustrated the state of the Jews under Con- 
stantine and his successors (tom. vill. ¢. iv. p. 1L1—153.). 

® Reland (Palestin. |. i. p. $09. 390. 1. iti. p- 838.) deseribes, 
with learning and perspicuity, Jerusalem, and the face of the adjacent 
country. 

© T have consulted a rare and curious treatise of M. D'Anville 
(sur l'ancienne Jerusalem, Paris, 1747, p. 75.). The circumference 
of the ancient city (Euseb. Preparat. Evangel. |. ix. c. 36.) was 
twenty-seven stadia, or 2550 votes. A plan, taken on the spot, 
assigns yo niore than 1980 for the modern town, The circuit is 


defined by uatural land-marks, which cannot be mistaken or re- 
mored. 
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CHAP. nation, After the final destruction of the temple, 
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by the arms of Titus and Hadrian, a ploughshare 
was drawn over the consecrated ground, as a sign 
of perpetual interdiction. Sion was deserted ; 
and the vacant space of the lower city was filled 
with the public and private edifices of the Alien 
colony, which spread themselves over the adjactnt 
hill of Calvary. The holy places were polluted 
with monuments of idolatry; and, either from 
design or accident, a chapel was dedicated to 
Venus, on the spot which had been sanctified by 
the death and resurrection of Christ". Almost 
three hundred years after those stupendous events, 
the profane chapel of Venus was demolished by 
the order of Constantine; and the removal of the 
earth and stones revealed the holy sepulchre to 
the eyes of mankind. A magnificent church: was 
erected on "that mystic ground, by the first Chris- 
tian emperor; and the effects of his pious munifi- 
cence were extended to every spot which had been 
consecrated by the footsteps of patriarchs, of pro- 
phets, and of the Son of God”. 

The passionate desire of contemplating the 
original monuments of their redemption, attracted 
to Jerusalem a successive crowd of pilgrims, from 
the shores of the Atlantic ocean, and the most 


8! See two curious passages in Jerom (tom. i. p. 102, tom. vi. 
p. $15.), and the ample details of Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, 
tom. i. p. 569. tom. ii. p. 289. 204. 4to. edition). 

* Eusebius, in Vit. Constantin. |. iii. c. 25—47. 51—53. The 
Emperor likewise built churches at Bethlem, the Mount of Olives, 
and the oak of Mambré. The holy sepulchre is described by Sandys 
(Travels, p. 125—133.), and curiously delineated by Le Bruyn 
(Voyage au Levant, p. 288—296.). 
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distant countries of the East™: and their piety 
was authorised by the example of the empress 
Helena, who appears to have united the credu- 
lity of age with the warm feelings of a recent 
conversion. Sages and heroes, who have visited 
the memorable scenes of ancient wisdom or glory, 
hive confessed the inspiration of the genius of 
the place™; and the Christian, who knelt before 
the holy sepulchre, ascribed his lively faith, and 
his fervent devotion, to the more immediate in- 
fluence of the Divine spirit. The zeal, perhaps 
the avarice, of the clergy of Jerusalem, cherished 
and multiplied these beneficial visits. They 
fixed, by unquestionable tradition, the scene of 
each memorable event. They exhibited the 
instruments which had been used in the passion 
of Christ; the nails and the lance that had 
pierced his hands, his feet, and his side; the 
crown of thorns that was planted on his head; 
the pillar at which he was scourged; and, above 
all, they shewed the cross “on which he suffered, 
and which was dug out of the earth in the reign 
of those princes, who inserted the symbol of 
Christianity in the banners of the Roman le- 
gions”. Such miracles, as seemed necessary to 

® The Itinerary from Bourdeaux to Jerusalem, was composed in 
the year 333, for the use of pilgrims ; among whom Jerom (tom... 
p. 126.) mentions the Britons and the Indians. The causes of this 
buperstitious fashion are discussed im the learned and judicious pre- 
face ot Wesseling (luinerar. p. 587—545.). 


“ Cicero (de Finibus, v. i.) hos beautifully expressed the com- 
mon sense of mankind. 


“ Barons (Annal. Eccles. A. D. 396. - N° 42—50. and Til- 
lemont (Mem. Eccles, tom, vii. p-8—16.) are the historians and 
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CHAP. account for its extraordinary preservation, and 
XAT. seasonable discovery, were gradually propagated 
without opposition. The custody of the true 
crass, Which on Easter Sunday was solemnly ex- 
posed to the people, was entrusted to the bishop 
of Jerusalem; and he alone might gratify y 
curious devotion of the pilgrims, by the gift St 
small pieces, which they enchased in gold‘ or 
gems, and carried away in triumph to their re- 
spective countries. But as this gainful branch of 
commerce must soon have been annihilated, it was 
found convenient to suppose, that the marvel- 
lous wood possessed a secret power of vegetation; 
and that its substance, though continually dimi- 
nished, still remained entire and unimpaired”. 
It might perhaps have been expected, that the 
influence of the place and the belief of a per- 
petual miracle, should have produced some salu- 
tary effects on the morals, as well as on the 
faith, of the people. Yet the most respectable 
of the ecclesiastical writers have been obliged to 
confess, not only that the streets of Jerusalem 
champions of the miraculous invention of the cross, under the reign 
of Constantine. Their oldest witnesses are Paulinus, Sulpicius Se- 
verus, Rufinus, Ambrose, and perhaps Cyril of Jerusalem. The 
silence of Eusebius, and the Bourdeaux pilgrim, which satisfies those 
who think, perplexes those who believe. See Jortin’s sensible re- 
marks, vol. it. p. 238—248. 

This multiplication is asserted by Paulinus (Epist.xxxvi. Sec 
Dupin, Bibliot. Eccles. tom. ij, p.149.), who seems to have im- 
proved a rhetorical flourish of Cyril into a real fact. ‘The same su- 
pernatural privilege must hate been communicated to the Virgin's 
milk (Erasmi Opéra, tom!i p. 778. Lugd. Batav. 1703. in Collog. 


de Peregrinat. Religionis erg), saints heads, &c. and other relics, 
which are repeated in so many differ@at churches. 
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were filled with the incessant tunult of business and 
pleasure”, but that every species of vice; adultery, 
thett, idolatry, poisoning, murder, was familiar to 
the inhabitants of the holy city®. The wealth and 
\pre-eminence of the church of Jerusalem excited 
jhe ambition of Arian, as well as orthodox, candi- 
dates ; and the virtues of Cyril,. who, since his 
death, bas been honoured with the title of Saint, 
were displayed in the exercise, rather than in the 


acquisition, of his episcopal dignity’. 
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The vain and ambitious mind of Julian might Julian at 


aspire to restore the ancient glory of the temple 


tempts to 
rebuild the 


of Jerusalem". As the Christians were firmly temple. 


persuaded that a sentence of everlasting destruc- 
tion had been pronounced against the whole fabric 
of the Mosaic law, the Imperial sophist would 


 Jerom (tom. i. p.103.), who resided in the neighbouring 
village of Bethlem, describes the vices of Jerusalem from his 
personal experience. . 

® Gregor. Nyssen, apud Wesseling, p.539. ‘The whole epistle, 
which condemns either the use or the abuse of religious pilgrimage, 
is painful to the Catholic divines, while it ts dear and fanuliar to 
our Protestant polemics. 

© He renounced his orthodox ordination, officiated as a deacon, 
and was re-ordained by the hands of the Arians. But Cyril after- 
wards changed with the times, and prudently conformed to. the 
Nicene faith. Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. viu.), who treats his 
memory with tenderness and respect, has thrown his virtues into the 
text, and his faults into the notes, in decent obscurity, at the end of 
the volume. 

 Tmperti sut memoriam magnitudine operum gestiens propa- 
gare. Ammiuu. xxii. The temple of Jerusalem had been 
famous even among the Gentiles, They had many temples in each 
city (at Sichem five, at Gaza eight, at Rome four hundred and 
twenty-fow ) ; but the wealth and religion of the Jewish nation was 
centered in one spot. 
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cHap. have converted the success of his undertaking tit nto 
XAITI. 


a specious argument against the faith of prophecy, 


and the truth of revelation”. He was displeased 
with the spiritual worship of the synagogue; but 
he approved the institutions of Moses, who had not 
disdained to adopt many of the rites and ceremonies 
of Egypt”. The local and national deity of tke 
Jews was sincerely adored by a polytheist, who ue- 
sired only to multiply the number of the gods"; 
and such was the appetite of Julian for bloody 
sacrifice, that lis emulation might be excited by the 
piety of Solomon, who had offered, at the feast of 
the dedication, twenty-two thousand oxen, and one 
hundred and twenty thousand sheep”. These 
considerations might influence his designs; but 
the prospect of an immediate and important ad- 


™ The secret intentions of Julian are revealed by the late bishop 
of Gloucester, the learned and dogmatic Warburton; who, with the 
authority of a theologian, prescribes the motives and conduct of the 
Supreme Being. The discourse intitled Judian (9d edition, London, 
1751), 1s strongly marked with: all the peculiarities which ure im- 
puted to the Warburtonian school. 

” [ shelter myself behind Maimonides, Marsham, Spencer, Le 
Clerc, Warburton, &c. who have fairly derided the fears, the folly, 
and the falsehood, of some superstitious divines. See Divine Legation, 
vol. iv. p. 25, &c. 

™ Julian (Fragment, p. 295.) respectfully styles him peyay 6405, 
and mentions him elsewhere (Epist. Ixiil.) with still higher re- 
verence. He doubly condemns the Christians: for believing, and 
for renouncing, the religion of the Jéws. Their Deity was a érue, 
but not the only, God. Apud Cyril. 1. ix. p. 305, 306. 

* 1 Kinps, viii. 63. 2 Chronicles; vii. 5. Joseph. Antiquitat. 
Judaic. 1. vii. c. 44 p. 431. edit. Havercamp. As the blood and sinoke 
ofso many hecatombs might be inconvenient, Lightfoot, the Christian 
Rabbi, removes them by a miracle. Le Clerc (ad loca) is bold 
enough to suspect the fidelity of he numbers. 
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vantage would not suffer the impatient monarch to CHA?’ 
expect the remote and uncertain event of the Per- , ae 
sian war. He resolved to erect, without delay, on 
the commanding eminence of Moriah, a stately 
temple, which might eclipse the splendor of the 
hurch of the Resurrection on the adjacent hill of 
Calvary; to establish an order of priests, whose 
interested zeal would detect the arts, and resist the 
ambition, of their Christian rivals; and to invite a 
numerous colony of Jews, whose stern fanaticism 
would be always prepared to second, and even to 
anticipate, the hostile measures of the Pagan 
government. Among the friends of the emperor 
(if the names of emperor, and of friend, are not in- 
compatible) the first place was assigned, by Julian 
himsclf, to the virtuous and learned Alypius™. The 
humanity of Alypius was tempered by severe jus- 
tice, and manly fortitude ; and while he exercised 
his abilities in the civil administration of Britain, 
he imitated, in bis poetical compositions, the har- 
mony and softness of the odes of Sappho. ‘This 
minister, to whom Julian communicated, with- 
out reserve, his most careless levities, and his most 
yerious counsels, received an extraordinary com- 
mission to restore, in its pristine beauty,, the 
temple of Jerusalem ; and the diligence of Aly- 
pius required and obtained the strenuous support 
of the governor of Palestine. At the call of their 
great deliverer, the Jews, from all the provinces 
of the empire, assembled on the holy mountain 


© Julian. epist. xxix, xxx. Le Bleteric has neglected to trans- 
late the second ef these epistles. 
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CHAP. of their fathers; and their insolent triuntph : alatmed 
XXII. and exasperated the Christian inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem. The desire of rebuilding the temple has, in 
every age, been the ruling passion of the children 
of Israel. In this propitious moment the men for- 
got their avarice, and the women their delicacy ; 
spades and pickaxes of silver were provided by tte 
vanity of the rich, and the rubbish was transported 
in mantles of silk and purple. Every purse was 
opened in liberal contributions, every hand claimed 
a share in the pious labour; and the commands of 
a great monarch werg executed by the enthusiasm 
of a whole people”. 
The enter- Yet, on this occasion, the joint efforts of power 
prise is de- ; 
feated; | andenthusiasm were unsuccessful ; and the ground 
of the Jewish temple which is now covered by a 
Mahometan mosque”, still continued to exhibit the 
same edifying spectacle of ruin and desolation. 
Perhaps the absence and death of the emperor, and 
the new maxims of a Christian reign, might explain 
the interruption of an arduous work, which was 
attempted only in the last six months of the life of 
Julian”. But the Christians entertained a natural 


© See the zeal and impatience of the Jews in Gregory Nazianzen 
(Orat. iv. p. 111.) and Theodoret (I. iii, c. 20.). 

7 Built by Omar, the second Khalif, who died A.D. 644. This 
great mosque covers the whole consecrated ground of the Jewish tem- 
ple, and constitutes almost a square of 760 foises, or one Roman mile 
in circumference. See D'Anville Jerusalem, p, 45. 

7@ Ammianus records the consuls of the year 363, before he pro- 
ceeds to mention the theugkis of Julian. Templum . . . instaurare 
sumptibus cogvfalaé immodicis. Warburton has a secret wish to auti- 
cipate the design ; but he must have understood, from former examples, 
that the execution of such a work would have deinanded many years. 
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find pious expectation, that, in this memorable con- CHAP. 
test, the honour of religion would be vindicated **U) 
by some signal miracle. An earthquake, a whirl- 
wind, and a fiery eruption, which overturned 
and scattered the new foundations of the temple, 
‘re attested, with some variations, by contem- 
pokary and respectable evidence™. This public 
event is described by Ambrose”, bishop of Milan, 
in an epistle to the emperor Theodosius, which 
must provoke the severe animadversion of 
the Jews; by the eloquent Chrysostom", who 
might appeal to the memory of the elder part of 
his congregation at Antioch; and by Gregory 


Nazianzen™, who published his account of the Perhaps by 
a preter- 


miracle before the expiration of the same year. natural 
The last of these writers has boldly declared,“ 
that this preternatural event was not disputed by 
the infidels; and his assertion, strange as it may 


™ The subsequent witnesses, Socrates, Sozomen,{Theodoret, Phi- 
lostorgius, &c. add contradictions, rather than authority. Compare 
the objections of Basnage (Hist. des Juifs, tom. vill. p. 157—168.) 
with Warburton’s answers (Julian, p. 174—258.). The bishop has 
ingeniously explained the miraculous crosses which appeared on the 
garments of the spectators by a similar instance, and, the natural 
effects of lightning. 

® Ambros. tom, il. epist. xl p. 046. edit. Benedictin. He com- 
posed this fanatic epistle (A.D. 388.) to Justify a bishop, who had 
been condemned by the civil magistrate for burning a synagogue. 

"! Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 580. advers. Judeos et Gentes, tom. ii. 
p 674. de 5 Babyla, edit, Montfaucon. I have followed the com- 
mon and natural supposition ; but the learned Benedictine, who 
dates the composition of these sermons in the year 383, is confident 
they were never pronounced from the pulpit. 

| Greg. Nazianzen, Ortt.iv. p. 10113, To Se sv mepifonros 


mars Govan, Kou wde Toy abaorg ouToIs amssouuivoy Ato ecyouar, 
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cHap seem, is confirmed by the unexceptionable festi- 
XXH1. mony of Ammianus Marcellinus®. The philo- 
ne, tt 


sophic soldier, who loved the virtues, without 
adopting the prejudices, of his master, has re- 
corded, in his judicious and candid history of 
his own times, the extraordinary obstacles which: 
interrupted the restoration of the temple ‘of 
Jerusalem. “ Whilst Alypius, assisted by the 
“yvovernor of the province, urged, with vigour 
‘Cand diligence, the execution of the -work, 
“horrible balls of fire breaking out near the 
© foundations, with frequent and reiterated at- 
“ tacks, rendered the place, from time to time, in- 
“ accessible to the scorched and blasted workmen; 
“and the victorious element continuing in this 
“manner obstinately and resolutely bent, as it 
“* were, to drive them to a distance, the undertaking 
“was abandoned.” Such authority should satisfy 
a believing, and must astonish an incredulous, 
mind. Yet a philosopher may still require the 
original evidence of impartial and intelligent spec- 
tators. At this important crisis, any singular 
accident of nature would assume the appearance, 
and produce the effects, of a real prodigy. This 
glorious deliverance would be speedily improved 


*® Ammian. xxiti. 1. Cum itaque rei fortiter instaret Alypius, 
Juvaretque provincie rector, metuendi globi flammarum prope fun- 
damenta crebris assultibus erumpentes fecere locum exustis aliquoties 
operantibus inaccessum ; hocque modo elemento destinatius repel- 
lente, cessavit inceptum. Warburton labours (p, 60—90.) to extort 
a confession of the miracle from the mouths of Julian and Libanius, 
and to employ the evidence of a rabbi, who lived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Such witnesses can only be received by a very favourable judge. 
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and, magnified by the pious art of the clergy of CHAP. 
Jerusalem, and the active credulity of the Chris- **!!! 
tian world; and, at the distance of twenty years, 

a Roman historian, careless of theological dis- 

putes, might adorn his work with the specious 

‘and splendid miracle™. 

\ The restoration of the Jewish temple was Partiality 
secretly connected with the ruin of the Christian oe 
church. Julian still continued to maintain the 
freedom of religious worship, without distinguish- 
ing,-whether this universal toleration proceeded 
from his justice, or his clemency. He affected 
to pity the unhappy Christians, who were mis- 
taken in the most important object of their lives ; 
hut bis pity was degraded by contempt, his con- 
tempt was embittered by hatred; and the sen- 
timents of Julian were expressed in a style of 
sarcastic wit, which inflicts a deep and deadly 
wound, whenever it issues from the mouth of a 
sovereign. As he was sensible that the Christians 
gloried in the name of their Redeemer, he coun- 
tenanced, and perhaps enjoined, the use of the 
less honourable appellation of Gatinzans”. He 
declared, that, by the folly of the Galileans, 

™ Dr. Lardner, perhaps alone of the Christian critics, presumes 
to doubt the truth of this famous thiracle (Jewish and Heathen T'es- 
timonies, vol. iv. p.47—71.). The silence of Jerom would lead to 
a suspicion, that the same story, which was celebrated at a distance, 
might be despised on the apo. 

* Greg. Naz. Orat. iii. p. 81. And this law was confirmed by 
the invariable practice of Julian himself. Warburton has justly 
observed (p. 35.), that the Platonists believed in the mysterious vir- 


tue of words; and Juljan’s dislike for the name of Christ might 
proceed from superstition, as well as from contempt. 
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whom he describes as a sect of fanatics, ,con- 
temptible to men, and odious to the gods, the 
empire had been reduced to the brink of de- 
struction; and he insinuates in a public edict, 
that a frantic patient might sometimes be cured 
by salutary violence”. An ungenerous distinc- 
tion was admitted into the mind and counsels ¢of 
Julian, that,’ according to the difference of thicir 
religious sentiments, one part of his subjects 
deserved his favour and friendship, while the 
other was entitled only to the common benefits 
that his justice could not refuse to an obedient 
people". According to a principle, pregnant 
with mischief and oppression, the emperor trans- 
ferred, to the pontiffs of his own religion, the 
management of the liberal allowances from the 
public revenue, which had been granted to the 
church by the piety of Constantine and his sons. 
The proud system of clerical honours and immu- 
nities, which had been constructed with so much 
art and labour, was levelled to the ground; the 
hopes of testamentary donations were intercepted 
by the rigour ef the laws; and the priests of the 


“ Fragment. Julian, p. 288. 'He derides the popia PahiAaas 
(Epist. vii.), and s0 far loses sight of the principles of toleration, as 
to wish (Epist. xl.) axcvrag sx, 

7 Ou yap moi Gemig ert xomiteuey 7 scupuy 

Avspar, of xe Groce ameybwrr abavalooiy, 
These two lines, which Julian has changed and perverted in the 
true spirit of a bigot (Epist. xlix.), are taken from the speech of 
Aolus, when he refuses to grant Ulysses a fresh supply of winds 
(Odyss. x. 75.). Libanius (Orat. Parent. c, lix. p. £86.) attempts to 
justily this partial behaviour, by an apology, in which persecution 
peeps through the mask of candour. 
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jChiNsrian sect were confounded with the last and 


11 


CHAP 


most'ignominious class of the people. Such of **!!! 


these regulations as appeared necessary to check 
the ambition and avarice of the ecclesiastics, were 
soon afterwards imitated by the wisdom of an or- 
Xhodox prince. The peculiar distinctions which po- 
licy has bestowed, or superstition has lavished, on 
the sacerdotal order, must be confined to those 
priests who profess the religion of the state. But 
the will of the legislator was not exempt from pre- 
judice and passion; and it was the object of the 
insidious policy of Julian, to deprive the Christians 
of all the temporal honours and advantages whieh 
rendered them respectable in the eyes of the world™. 

A just and severe censure has been inflicted 
on the law which prohibited the Christians from 
teaching the arts of grammar and rhetoric”. 
The motives alleged by the emperor to justify 
this partial and oppressive measure, might com- 
mand, during his life-time, the silence of slaves 
and the applause of flatterers. Julian abuses the 
ambiguous meaning of a word which might be 
indifferently applied to the language and the re- 
ligion of the Greeks: he contemptuously ob- 


serves, that the men who exalt the merit of 


implicit faith are unfit to claim or to enjoy the 
advantages of science; and he vainly contends, 


* These laws which affected the clergy, may be found in the 
slight hints of Julian himeelf (Epist. lii.), in the vague declamations 
of Gregory (Orat ii. p. 86, 87.), and in the positive assertions of 
Sozomen (I. v. ¢. 5,)- 

" Inclemens. . . perenti obruendum silentio. Amman. xxi. 
10. «kv. 5. 


He pro- 
hibits the 
Christians 
from teach. 
ing schools, 
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CHaP. that if they refuse to adore the gods of Homer. and 
aes , Demosthenes, they ought to content themselves 
with expounding Luke and Matthew in the churches 
of the Galileang®. In all the cities of the Roman 
world, the education of the youth was entrusted to 
masters of grammar and rhetoric; who were 
elected by the magistrates, maintained at the public 
expence, and distinguished by many lucrative and 
honourable privileges. The edict of Julian appears 
to have included the physicians, and professors of 
all the liberal arts ; and the emperor, who reserved 
to himself the approbation of the candidates, was 
authorised by the laws to corrupt, or to punish, 
the religious constancy of the most learned of the 
Christians”. As soon as the resignation of the 
more obstinate” teachers had established the 
unrivalled dominion of the Pagan sophists, Julian 
invited the rising generation to resort with free- 
dom to the public schools, in a just confidence, 
% The edict itself, which is still extant among the epistles of 
Julian (xhi.), may be compared with the loose invectives of Gregory 
(Orat. iti. p. 96.). Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. vil. p. 1291— 
14294.) has collected the seeming differences of ancients and moderns. 
They may be casily reconciled. The Christians were directly forbid 
to teach, they were indirectly forbid to learn; since they would not 
frequent the schools of the Pagans. 

! Codex Theodos. |. xiii. tit. itt. de medicis et professoribus, 
leg. 5. (published the 17th of June, received, at Spoleto in Italy, the 
ogth of July, 4. D. 363.) with Godefroy’s Illustrations, tom. v. 
p. 31. 

# Qrosius celebrates their disinterested resolution, Sicut a ma- 
joribus nostris compertum habemus, omnes ubique propemodum 

. . officium quam fidem deserere maluerunt, vil. 30. Prozresius, 
a Christian sophist, refused to accept the partial favour of the emperoi. 


Hieronym. in Chron. p. 185. Edit. Scaliger. Eunaptus in Proz- 
resio, p. 126. 
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hat‘ their tender minds would receive the im- CcHap. 
pressions of literature and idolatry. Ifthe greatest , ea 
part of the Christian youth should be deterred by 

their own scruples, or by those of their parents, 

from accepting this dangerous mode of instruction, 

they must, at the same time, relinquish the be- 

nefts of a liberal education. Julian had reason 

to expect that, in the space of a few years, the 
church would relapse into its primeval simplicity, 

and that the theologians, who possessed an ade- 

quate snare of the learning and eloquence of the 

age, would be succeeded by a generation of blind 

and ignorant fanatics, incapable of defending the 

truth of their own principles, or of exposing the 
various follies of Polytheism™. 

It was undoubtedly the wish and the design of Disgrace _ 
Julian to deprive the Christians of the advantages 2"°orpr’s 
of wealth, of knowledge, and of power; but the Christians. 
injustice of excluding them from all offices of 
trust and profit, seems to have beerthe result of 
his general policy, rather than the immediate 
consequence of any positive law’. Superior 
merit might deserve, and obtain, some extraor- 


® They had recourse to the expedient of composing books for 
their own schools, Within a few months Apollinaris produced his 
Christian imitations of Homer (a sacred history in xxiv books), 
Pindar, Furipideg, and Menander; and Sozomen is satisficd, that 
they equalled, or excelled, tht originals. 

4 It was the instruction of Julian to his magistrates (Ipist. vii.) 
MpoTimacGar pty TO THe BeooeBass xo wan onus bv, Sozonien (1, v.c. 18.) 
and Socrates (I. iii. ¢. 13.) musi be reduced to the standard of Gre- 
gory (Orat. 11. p. 95.), not less prone to exaggeration, but more re- 
stramed by the actual knowledge of his contemporary readers. 


‘ VOL. IV., I 
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CHAP. dinary exceptions; but the greater part off the 
. KRU ' Christian officers were gradually removed from 
their employments in the state,the army, and. the 
_ provinces. The hopes of future candidates were 
extinguished by the declared paitiality of a 
prince, who maliciously reminded them, that i 

was unlawful for a Christian to use the sword, 
either of justice, or of war; and who sthdi- 
ously guarded the camp and the tribunals with 

the ensigns of idolatry. The powers of govern- 
ment were entrusted to the Pagans, who pro- 
fessed an ardent zeal for the religion of their 
ancestors; and as the choice of the emperor was 
often directed by the rules of divination, the 
favourites whom he preferred as the most agree- 

able to the gods, did not always obtain the ap- 
probation of mankind®. Under the administra- 

tion of their enemies, the Christians had much 

fo suffer, and more to apprehend. The temper 

of Julian was averse to cruelty; and the care of 

his reputation, which was exposed to the eyes of 

the universe, restrained the philosophic monarch 
from violating the laws of justice and toleration, 
which he himself bad so recently established. 
But the provincial ministers of his authority were 
placed in a fess conspicuous station. In the 
exercise of arbitrary power, they consulted the 
wishes, rather than the commands, of their sove- 
reign; and ventured to exercise a secret and vex- 
ations tyranny against the sectaries, on whom they 


8 rity Gawy or Bbeo xu un Situs. Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 88. 
p. 34. 
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‘were not permitted to confer the honours of mar- CHAP. 


— The emperor, who dissembled as leng 
as possible, his knowledge of the injustice that 
was exercised in his name, expressed his real sense 
f the conduct of his officers, by gentle reproofs 
and substantial rewards”. 


\T'be most effectual instrament of oppression, Th 


with which they were armed, was the law that % 


XA. 


ey aro 
emne 
dt to re- 


obliged the Christians to muke full and ample store the 


Pagan 


satisfaction for the temples which they had de- temples. 


stroyed under the preceding reign. The zeal of 
the triumphant church had not always expected 
the sanction of the public authority; and the 
bishops, who were secure of impunity, had often 
marched at the head of their congregations, to 
attack and demolish the fortresses of the prince 
of, darkness. The consecrated lands, which had 
increased the patrimony of the sovereign or of 
the clergy, were clearly defined, and easily re- 
stored. But on these lands, and on the ruins of 
Pagan superstition, the Christians had frequently 
erected their own religious edifices: and as it 
was necessary to remove the church before the 
temple could be rebuilt, the justice and piety of 
the emperor were applauded by one party, while 
the other deplored and execrated his sacrilegious 
violence”. After the ground was cleared, . the 


6 Greg. Naz Orat. iit, p. 74. 1, 92. Socrates, |. ac. 14 
Theodoret, |. iii.c. 6. Some drawback may however be allowed 
for the violence of thetr zeal, not less partial than the zeal of Julian. 

” If we compare the gentle language of Libanius (Orat. Parent. 
c. 60. p2286.) with the passionate exclamations of Gregory (Orat. ji. 

p. 86, 87.), we may find it difficult to persuade ourselves, that the 
i orators are really describing the same events. 
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CHAP. restitution of those stately structures, whiclf had 

XXII]. poen levelled with the dust; and of the precious 

| ornaments, which had been converted to Chris- 
tian uses; swelled into a very large account of 
damages and debt. The authors of the injurv 
had neither the ability nor the inclination to dis- 
charge this accumulated demand: and the 1m- 
partial wisdom of a legislator would have been 
displayed in balancing the adverse claims and 
complaints, by an equitable and temperate ar- 
bitration. But the whole empire, and particu- 
larly the East, was thrown into confusion by the 
rash edicts of Julian; and the Pagan magistrates, 
inflamed by zeal and revenge, abused the rigorous 
privilege of the Roman law, which substitutes, 
in the place of his inadequate property, the per- 
son of the insolvent debtor. Under the preceding 
reign, Mark, bishop of Arethusa”, had laboured 
in the conversion of his people with arms more 
effectual than those of persuasion”. The magis- 
trates required the full value of a temple which 
had ‘been destroyed by his intolerant zeal: but 


% Restan, or Arethusa, at the equal distance of sixteen miles be- 
tween Emesa (Hems), and Epiphania (Hamath), was founded, or 
at least named, by Seleucus Nicator. Its peculiar era dates from the 
year of Rome 685; according to the medals of the city. In the de- 
cline of the Seleucides, Emesa and Arethuea were usurped by the 
Arab Sampsicerarmus,-whose posterity, the vassals of Rome, were not 
extinguished in the reign of Vespasian. See D’Anville’s Maps and 
Geographie Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 194. Wesseling. Itineraria, p. 188. 
and Noris. Epoch. Syro-Macedon, p. 80. 481, 482. 

* Sozomen, |. ve 10. It is surprising, that Gregory and ‘Theo- 
doret should suppress a circumstance, which, in their eyes, must 
have enhanced the religious merit of the confessor. 
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as they were satished of his poverty, they desired CHap. 


only td bend his inflexible spirit to the promise of .* 


the slightest compensation. They: apprehended 
the aged prelate, they inhumanly scourged him, 
they tore his beard; and his naked body, anointed 
With honey, was suspended, in a net, between 
heayen and earth, and exposed to the stings of in- 
sects and the rays of a Syrian sun". From this 
lofty station, Mark still persisted to glory in his 
crime, and to insult the impotent rage of his per- 
sccutors. He was at length rescued froin their 
hands, and dismissed to enjoy the honour of his 
divine triumph. The Arians celebrated the virtue 
of their pious confessor; the Catholics ambitiously 
claimed his alliance™ ; and the Pagans, who nught 
be susceptible of shame or remorse, were deterred 
from the repetition of such unavailing cruclty™. 
Julian spared his life: but if the bishop of Arethusa 


© The sufferings and constancy of Mark, which Gregory has so 
tragically painted (Orat. il. p. 88—91.), are confirmed bv the un- 
exceptionable and reluctant evidence of Libanius. Magxos eas, 
MPEMAMEVOS, KOI MATIYUMEVOS, Kas Ty Marywves QUT TiAAOLEVe, MAVTA Wve yXwe 
avipeiug wu igobeoy ass Tous Tiuous, xGY PAIN Wh, Map pay nts eubus. Epist. 
730. p. 350,351. Edit, Wolf. Amstel. 1738. 

Ol TMepimoyntos, certatim euin gibi (Christiani) vindicant. It 1s 
thus that La‘ Croze and Wolfius (ad loc.) have explained a Greek 
word, whose true signification had been mistaken by former inter- 
preters, and even by Le Clere (Bibliotheque Aocienne et Moderne, 
tom. ili. p. 371.) Yet Tillemou.t 1s strangely puzzled to understand 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 1309.) Aow Gregory and Theodoret could 
mistake a Semi-Arian bishop for a satnt. ; 

1% See the probable advice of Sallust (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. 1. 
gO, 91.). Libantus intereedes tor a similar offender, lest they should 
find many Marks; yet he allows, that if Orion had secreted the con- 
secrated wealth, he deserved to suffer the punishment of Marsyas ; 


to be flayed alive (Epist. 730. p. 3419—Sol.). 


XII. 
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CHAP. had saved the imfancy of Julian”, posterity/will 
HI. * P a a : e . 
See condenin the ingratitude, instead of praisitig the 
nm clemency, of the emperor. 
pu a At the distance of five miles from Antioch, 
nd sa- i, fre Bee 
eee the Macedonian kings of Syria had consecrated 
of Daphne. 


to Apollo one of the most elegant places of de- 
votion in the Pagan world™. A magnificent 
temple rose in honour of the god of light; and 
his colossal figure” almost filled the capacious 
sanctuary, which was enriched with gold and 
gems, and adorned by the skill of the Grecian 
artists. ‘I'he deity was represented in a bending 


attitude, with a golden cup in his hand, pour- 


ing out a libation on the earth; as if he suppli- 
cated the venerable mother to give to his arms 
the cold’ and beauteous DapHng: for the spot 
was ennobled by fiction; and the fancy of the 
Syrian poets had transported the amorous tale 
from the banks of the Peneus to those of the 
Orontes. The ancient rites of Greece were imi- 
tated by the royal colony of Antioch, A stream 
of prophecy, which rivalled the truth and repu- 
tation of the Delphic oracle, flowed from the 


“® Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 90.) is satisfied that, by saving the apo- 
atte, Mark had deserved still more than he had suffered. 

™ The grove and temple of Daphne are described by Strabo 
(I. xvi. p. 1089, 1090. edit. Amstel. 1707.), Libanius (Neenia, p. 185 
—188. Antiochic. Orat. xi. p. 380, 381:), and Sozomen (I. v. ec. 19.). 
Wesseling (Itinerar. p. 581.) and Casaubon (ad Hist. August. p. 64.) 
illustrate this curious subject. | 

@ Simulacrum in eo Olympiaci Jovis imitamenti zequipatans 
magnitudinem, Atamian. xxii, 13. The Olympic Jupiter was 
exty, feet high, and his bulk was consequently equal to that of 


a thousand men. See a curious Memeire of the Abbé Gedoyn 
(Acadetnie des Inscriptions, tom. ix. p. 198.) 
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Castaian fountain of Daphne’. In the adja- CHAP. 
cent fields a stadium was built by a special pri-, ae 
vilege*”, which had been purchased from Elis; 
the Olympic games were celebrated at the 
expence of the city; and a revenue of thirty 
thousand pounds sterling was annually applied 
to the public pleasures”. The perpetual resort 
of pilgrims and spectators insensibly formed, in 
the neighbourhood of the temple, the stately 
and populous village of Daphne, which emulated 
the splendor, without acquiring the tithe, of a 
provincial city. The temple and the village 
were deeply bosomed in a thick grove of laurels 
and cypresses, which reached as far as a circum- 
ference of ten miles, and formed in the most 
sultry summers a cool and impenetrable shade. 
A thousand streams of the purest water, issuing 
from every hill, preserved the verdure of the 


166 Hadrian read the history of his future fortunes ona leaf dipped 
in the Castalian stream; a trick, which, according to the physician 
Vandale (de Oraculis, p. 281, 282.), might be easily performed by 
chymical preparations. The empergr stopped the eource of such 
dangerous knowledge ; which was again opened by the devout curi- 
osity of Julian. 

7 It was purchased, A.D. 44, in the year 92 of the era of 
Antioch (Noris. Epoch. Syro-Maced. p. 1$9—174.) for the term of 
ninety Olympiads. But the Olympic games of Antioch were not 
regularly celebrated till the reign of Commodus. See the curious 
details in the Chronicle of Joho Malala (tom. i. p. 290. 3/0. 372— 
381.), a writer whose merit and authority are confined within the 
lirhits of his native city. : 

1 Fifteen talents of gold, bequeathed by Sosibius, who died in 
the reign of Augustus. The theatrical merits of the Syrian cities, in 
the age of Constantine, are compared in the Expositio totius Mundi, 
p. 6. (Hudson, Geograph. Minor. tom. un). 
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earth, and the temperature of the air, the senses 
were gratified with harmonious sounds and aro- 
matic odours; and the peaceful grove was con- 
secrated to health and joy, to luxury and love. 
The vigorous youth pursued, like Apollo, the 
object of his desires; and the blushing maid was 
warned, by the fate; of Daphne, to shun the fally 
of unseasonable coyness. ‘The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptation of this 
sensual paradise’; where pleasure, assuming the 
character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved tlic 
firmness of manly virtue. But the groves of 
Daphne continued for many ages to enjoy thi 
veneration of natives and strangers; the privi- 
leges of the holy ground were enlarged by the 
munificente of succeeding emperors; and every 
generation added new ornaments to the splendor 
of the temple”. 

When Julian, on the day of the annual fes- 
tival, hastened to adore the Apollo of Daphne, 
his devotion was raised to the highest pitch of 
eagerness and impatience. His lively imagina- 
tion anticipated the grateful pomp of victims, of 
libatrons, and of incense; a long procession of 
youths and virgins, clothed in white robes, the 


® Avidio Cassio Syriacos legiones dedi luxurid diffluentes et 


_Daphnicis moribus. These are the words of the emperor Marcus 


Antoninus, in an original letter preserved by his biographer in Hist. 
August. p.41. Cassius dismissed or punished every soldier who was 
seen at Daphne. 

"® Aliquantum agrorum Daphnensibus dedit (Pompey), quo 
lucus ibi spatiosior fieret; delectatus ameenitate loci et aquarum 
abundanté. Eutropius, vi. 11. Sextus Rufus, de Proviucus, ¢. 16. 
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symbol of.their innocence; and the tumultuous cnap. 
concourse of an innumerable people. But the AAI. 


zeal of Antioch was diverted, since the reign of 
Christianity, into a different channel. Instead of 
hecatombs of fat oxen sacrificed by the tribes of 
a wealthy city to their tutelar deity, the em- 
peror complains that he found only a single 
goose, provided at the expence of a priest, the 
pale and solitary inhabitant of this decayed 
temple’. The altar was deserted, the oracle 
lad been reduced to silence, and the holy ground 
was profaned by the introduction of Christian 
and funereal rites. After Babylas’’ (a bishop of 
Antioch, who died in prison in the persecution 
of Decius) had rested near a century in his 
grave, his body, by the order of the Cesar Gal- 
lus, was transported into the midst of the grove 
-of Daphne. A magnificent church was crected 
over his remains; a portion of the sacred lands 
was usurped for the maintenance of the clergy, 
and for the burial of the Christians of Antioch, 
who were ambitious of lying at the feet of their 
bishop ; and the priests of Apollo retired, with 
their affrighted and indignant votaries. As soon 


" Juhan (Misopogon, p. 301, 362.) diseovers his own character 
with that naiveté, that unconscious simplicity, wich always constl- 
tutes genuine humour. 

"2 Babylas is named by Eusebius in the succession of the bishops 
of Antioch (Hist. ccles. I. vi. c. 29.39.). His triumph over two 
emperors (the first fabuloua, the second historical) 13 diflusely cele- 
brated by Chrysostom (tom. ii. p. 530—~579. edit. Montfaucon). 
Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom. tii. part ii. p. 287—302, 459-405.) 
becomes almost a sceptic. 
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CHAP. ag another revolution seemed to restore the for- - 
AMIN tune of Paganism, the church of St. Bubylas was 
demolished, and new buildings were added to 
the mouldering edifice which had been raised by 
the piety of the Syrian kings. But the first and 
most serious care of Julian was to deliver his 
oppressed deity from the odious presence of the 
dead and living Christians, who had so effectually 
suppressed the voice of fraud or enthusiasm’™. 
Removal Lhe scene of infection was purified, according 
of the dead to the forms of ancient rituals; the bodies were 


bodies, and oo 
conflagra- decently removed; and the ministers of the 


a church were permitted to convey the remains of 
- St. Babylas to their former habitation within the 
walls of Antioch. The modest bebaviour which 
might have assuaged the jealousy of an hostile 
government, was neglected on this occasion by 
the zeal of the Christians. The Jofty car, that | 
transported the relics of Babylas, was followed, 
and accompanied, and received, by an innume- 
rable multitude; who chanted, with thundering 
acclamations, the Psalms of David the most ex- 
pressive of their contempt for idols and idolaters. 
‘The return of the saint was a triumph; and the 
triumph was an insult on the religion of the 
emperor, who exerted his pride to dissemble. his 
resentment. During the night which terminated 


3 Ecclesiastical critics, particularly those who love relics, exult 
in the confession of Julian (Misopogon,* p.361,) and Libanius 
(Nenia, p. 185.), that Apollo was disturbed by the vicinity of une 
dead man, Yet Ambpianus (xxii. 12.) clears and purifies the whole 
ground, according to the rites which the Athenians forinerly prac- 

. tised in the isle af Delos. 
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this indiscreet procession, the temple of Daphne cuav. 
was in flames; the statue of Apollo was ie 
sumed ; and the walls of the edifice were Icft a 

naked and awful monument of ruin. The Chris- 

tians of Antioch asserted, with religious conf- 
dence, that the powerful intercession of St. Ba- 

byias had pointed the lightnings of heaven against 

the devoted roof: but as Julian was reduced to 

the alternative, of believing cither a crime or a 
miracle, be chose, without hesitation, without 
evidence, but with some colour of probability, 

to impute the fire of Daplne to the revenge of 

the Galilewans'’". Their offence, had it been 
sufficiently proved, might have justified the re- 
taliation, which was immediately executed by the 

order of Julian, of shutting the doors, and con- Julian 
fiscating the wealth, of the cathedral of Antioch. dren 
To discover the criminals who were guilty of . = 
the tumult, of the fire, or of secreting the riches 

of the church, several ecclesiastics were tor 
turcd"”; anda presbyter, of the name of Theo- 

doret, was beheaded by the sentence of the Count 

of the East. But this hasty act was blamed by 


4 Julian (in Misopogon, p. 361.) rather insinuates, than affirms, 
their guilt. Ammianus (xxii. 13.) treats the imputation as levissimus 
rumor, and relates the story with extraordinary candour. 

‘8 Quo tam atroci cash repente consumpto, ad id usque impe- 
ratoris ira provexit, ut qust:iones agitare juberet solito acriores (yet 
Julian blames the lenity of the magistrates of Anuoch), et majorem 
ecclesiam Antiochiz claudi. This interdiction was performed with 
somne circumstances of indignity and profanation : and the seasonable 
death of the principal actor, Julian's uucle, 1s, related with much sn- 
perslitious complacency by the Abbe ce la Bleterie. Vie de Julien, 
p. 362—369. 
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the emperor ; who lamented, with real or affected | 
concern, that the imprudent zeal of bis ministers 
would tarnish his reign with the disgrace of per- 
secution™”, 

The zeal of the ministers of Julian was in- 
stantly checked by the frown of their sovereign ; 
but when the father of his country declares him- 
self the leader of a faction, the licence of popular 
fury cannot easily be restrained, nor consistently 
punished. Julian, in a public composition, ap- 
plauds the devotion and loyalty of the holy cities 
of Syria, whose pious inhabitants had destroyed, 
at the first signal, the sepulchres of the Gali- 
leans; and faintly complains, that they had re- 
venged the injuries of the gods with less mode- 
ration than he should have recommended”. 
This imperfect and reluctant confession may ap- 
pear to confirm the ecclesiastical narratives; that 
in the cities of Gaza, Ascalon, Cesarea, Helio- 
polis, &c. the Pagans abused, without prudence 
or remorse, the moment of their prosperity. 
That the unhappy objects of their cruelty were 
released from torture only by death; that as their 
mangled bodjes were dragged through the streets, 
they were pierced (such was the universal rage) 
by the spits of cooks, and the distaffs of enraged 
women; and that the entrails of Christian priests 
and vitgins, after they had been tasted by those 

118 Besides the ecclesiastical historians, who are more or less to be 
suspected, we may allege the passion of St. Theodore, in the Acta 


Sincera of Ruinart, p. 591. The complamt of Julian gives it an ori- 


ginal and authentic air. 
"7 Julian. Misopogon, p. 361. 
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bloody fanatics, were mixed with barley, and con- 
temptuously thrown to the unclean animals of the 
city’". Such scenes of religious madness exhibit 
the most contemptible and odious picture of hu- 
man nature; but the massacre of Alexandria 
attracts still more attention, from the certainty of 
the fact, the rank of the victims, and the splendor 


of the capital of Egypt. 
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George’, from his parents or his education, George of 


in Cilicia, ina fuller’s shop. From this obscure 
and servile origin he raised himself by the talents 
of a parasite: and the patrons, whom he assidu- 
ously flattered, procured for their worthless de- 
pendent a lucrative commission, or contract, to 
supply the army with bacon. His employment 
was mean; he rendered it infamous. He accu- 
mulated wealth by the basest arts of fraud and 
corruption; but his malversations were so noto- 
rious, that George was compelled to escape from 
the pursuits of justice. After this disgrace, in 
which he appears to have saved his fortune at the 


18 See Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iti, p. 87.) Sozomen (1. v. 
c. 9.) may be considered as an original, though not impartial, wit- 
ness. He was a native of Gaza, and had conversed with the con- 
fessor Zeno, who, as bishop of Maiuma, lived to the age of an hun- 
dred (1. vii. c. 28.). Philosvorgius (1. vil. c. 4. with Godefroy’s 
Disseriations, p. 284.) adds yome tragic circumstances, of Christians, 
who were (iferally sacrificed at the altars of the gods, &c. 

“9 The life and death of George of Cappadocia are described by 
Ammianus (xxii. 11.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. xxi. p. $82. 386. 
389, 390.), and Epiphanius (Heres. Ixxvi.). The invectives of the 
two saints might not deserve much credit, unless they were confirmed 
by the testimony of the cool and impartial infidel. 


Cappado- 
a 


surnamed the Cappadocian, was born at Epiphama | 
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expence of his honour, be embraced, with real or. 
affected zeal, the profession of Arianism. From 
the love, or the ostentation, of learning, he col- 
lected a valuable library of history, rhetoric, phi- 
losophy, and theology”; and the choice of the 
prevailing faction promoted George of Cappadocia 
to the throne of Athanasius. The entrance of the 
new archbishop was that of a Barbarian conqueror; 
and each moment of his reign was pollated by 
cruelty and avarice. ‘The Catholics of Alexandria 
and Kgypt were abandoned to a tyrant, qualified, 
by nature and education, to exercise the office of 
persecution ; but he oppressed with an impartial 
hand the various inhabitants of his extensive 
diocese. The primate of Egypt assumed the 
pomp and insolence of his lofty station; but he 
still betrayed the vices of his base and servile 
extraction. The merchants of Alexandria were 
impoverished by the unjust, and almost univer- 
sal, monopoly, which he acquired, of nitre, salt, 
paper, funerals, &c.: and the spiritual father of 
a great people condescended to practise the vile 
and pernicious arts of an informer. ‘The Alex- 
andrians could never forget, nor forgive, the 
tax, which he suggested, on all the houses of 

1 After the massacre of George, the emperor Julian repeatedly 
sent orders tO preserve the library for his own use, and to torture 
the slaves who might be suspected of secreting any books. He 
praises the merit of the collection, from whence he had borrowed 
and transcribed several manuscripts while he pursued his studies in 
Cappadocia. He could wish indeed that the works of the Galileans 
might perish ; but he requires an exact account even of those theo- 


logical volumes, lest other treatises more valuable should be cons 
founded in their loss. Julian. Epist. ix, xxxvi. 
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the city; under an obsolete claim, that the royal Crap. 
founder had conveyed to his successors, the Pto-, aaa 
lemies and the Ceesars, the perpetual property 
of the soil. The Pagans, who had been flat- 
tered with the hopes of freedom and tolcration, 
excited his devout avarice; and the rich temples 
of Alexandria were either pillaged or insulted by 
the bauglity prelate, who exclaimed, in a loud 
and threatening tone, “ How long will these 
“ sepulchres be permitted to stand?” Under the 
reign of Constantius, he was expelled by the 
fury, or rather by the justice, of the people; and 
it was not without a violent struggle, that the 
civil and military powers of the state could 
restore bis authority, and gratify his revenge. 
The messenger who proclaimed at Alexandria 
the accession of Julian, announced the downfal 
of the archbishop. George, with two of his ob- A.D. 361. 
; - ‘ Nov. 30. 

sequious ministers, count Diodorus, and Dra- 
contius, master of the mint, were ignominiously 
dragged in chains to the public prison. At the He is mar 
end of twenty-four days, the prison was forced eee 
open by the rage of a superstitious multitude, 
impatient of the tedious forms of judicial pro- 
ceedings. The enemies of gods and men ex- Dec. 24. 
pired under their cruel insults ; the lifeless bodies 
of the archbishop and his associates were carried 
in triumph through the streets on the back ot a 
camel; and the inactivity of the Athanasian 
party was’ esteemed a shining example of 

1 Philostorgius, with cautious malice, msinuates their guilt, 


xn TweASavagin yrwuny Spormyn gas TS meagan, ie Vil. Cx Z: Godefroy, 
p. 207. 
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evangelical patience. The remains of these guilty 
wretches were thrown into the sea; and the popu- 
lar leaders of the tumult declared their resolution 
to disappoint the devotion of the Christians, 
and to intercept the future honours of these mar- 
tyrs, who had been punished, like their predeces- 
sors, by the enemies of their religion'’~. The 
fears of the Pagans were just, and their pre- 
cautions ineffectual. The meritorious death of 
the archbishop obliterated the memory of his 
life. The rival of Athanasius was dear and sa- 
cred to the Arians, and the seeming conversion 
of those sectaries introduced his worship into the 
bosom of the Catholic church”. The odious 
stranger, disguising every circumstance of time 
and place, assumed the mask of a martyr, a saint, 
and a Christian hero’’; and the infamous George 


2 Cineres projecit in mare, id metuens ut clamabat, ne, col- 
lectis supremis, a@des illis exstruerent; ut reliquis, qui deviare a re- 
ligione compulsi, pertulere cruciabiles poenas, adusque gloriosaim 
ingrtem intemerata fide progressi, et nunc MartyRes appellantur. 
Ammian. xxi. 11, Epiphanius proves to the Arians, that George 
was not a Martyr. 


> Some Donatists (Optatus Milev. p. 60. 303. edit. Dupin ; 
and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vi. p. 713. in 4to.) and Priscil- 
liamsts (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vii. p. 517. in 4to.) have in 
like manner usurped the honours of Catholic saints and martyrs. 


'* The saints of Cappadocia, Basil and the Gregories, were ig- 
norant of their holy companion. Pope Gelasius (A. D. 494.), the 
first Catholic who acknowledges St. George, places him among the 
martyrs, “ qui Deo magis quam hominibus noti sunt.” He rejects 
his Acts as the composition of heretics. Some, perhaps not the 
oldest, of the spurious Acts, are still extant ; and, through a cloud of 
fiction, we may yet distinguish the combat which St. George of 
Cappadocia sustained, in the presence of Queen Alexandra, against 
the magtcian Athanastus. 
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of Cappadocia has been transformed” {nto the CHAP. 


renowned St. George of England, the ‘patron of eT 
: ; 126 " \ ay ptf 
arms, of chivalry, and-of the garter™. pans 
shipped as 


About the same time that Jalian was informed 4 asint and 
of the tomult of Alexandria, he received intelli- ™2"Y"- 
gence from Edegsa, that the proud aud wealthy 
faction of the Afians had insulted the weakness 
of the Valentinians, and committed such disor- 
ders as ought not to be suffered with impunity 
in a well-regulated state. Without expecting 
the slow forms of justice, the exasperated prince 
directed his mandate’ to the magistrates of 
Edessa”, by which be confiscated the whole 
property of the church: the money was distri- 
buted among the soldiers; the lands were added 
to. the domain; and this act of oppression was 
ageravated by the most wngenerous irony. “ I 
“shew myself,” says Julian, “ the true friend 
“of the Galileans. Their adyurable law has 
“ promised the kingdom of heaven to the poor ; 
“and they will advance with more diligence iu 
“the paths of virtue and salvation, when they 
« are relieved by my assistance from the load of ' 


b4 os his trapeformation is not geen ag absolutely certain, but as 
extremely probable. See‘the Longueruana, tom, 1. p. 194. 

6 A curious history-of. the worshipof St. George, from ‘the 
sixth contury (when he was already revered in Palestine, in Arme- 
nia, at Rome, and at Treves in Gaul), might be extracted from Dr. 
Heylin (History. of St. George, 2d edition, London, 1653, in 410. 
p- 429.}, and ‘the Ballandists (Act SS. Mens April. tom. lit. 
p. 100—163.). His fame and popularity. in Earope, and especially 
in England, proceeded from tue Crasades. , 

'? Julian, Epist. xlit. 
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“OMAP. “ temporal possessions. Take care,” pursued 

\ — : , the monarch, in a more sérious tone, “ take 
“care how you provoke my patience and huma- 
“ nity, If these disorders continue, I will revenge 
“on the magistrates the crimes of the people; 
* and you will have reason to dread, not only 
“ confiscation and exile, but fire and the sword.” 
The tumults of Alexandria were doubtless of a 
more bloody and dangerous nature: but a Chris- 
tian bishop bad fallen by the hands of the Pagans ; 
and the public epistle of Julian affords a very 
lively proof of the partial spirit of his administra- 
tion. His reproaches to the citizens of Alexan- 
dria are mingled with expressions of esteem and 
tenderness ; and he laments, that, on this occasion, 
they should have departed from the gentle and 
generous manners which attested their Grecian 
extraction. He gravely censures the offence which 
they had committed against the laws of justice anc 
humanity; but he recapitulates, with visible com- 
placency, the intolerable provocations which they 
had so long endured from the impious tyranny 
of George of Cappadocia. Julian admits the prin- 
ciple, that a wise and vigorous government should 
chastise the insolence of the people; yet, in con- 
sideration of their founder Alexander, and of Serapis 
their tatelar deityy he grants a free and gracious 
pardon to the guilty city, for which a: again feels 
the affection of a, brother™. 


2: 9 Jolian. ie eke He allowed his friends to assuage his anger. 
“Ammian. xxii. Ph.’ 
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After the tumult of Alexandria had subsided, CHAP. 


Athanasius, amidst the public acclamations, seat 


ed XXII. 


himself on the throne from whence his unworthy Restora 
competitor had been precipitated: and as the zeal Athana- 


of the archbishop was tempered with discretion, °° 


>A 1D, 362, 
the exercise of his authority tended not to inflame, Feb. ¢1. 


but to reconcile, the minds of the people. His 
pastoral labours were not confined to the narrow 
limits of Egypt. The state of the Christian world 
was present to his active and capacious mind ; and 
the age, the merit, the reputation of Athanasius, 
enabled bim to assume, in a moment of danger, 
the office of Ecclesiastical Dictdtor’’. Three 
years were not yet elapsed since the majority of 
the bishops of the West had ignorantly, or reluc- 
tantly, subscribed the Confession of Rimini. They 
repented, they believed, but they dreaded the un- 
seasonable rigoar of their orthodox brethren ;’ and 
it their pride & stronger than their faith, they 
might throw themselves into the arms of the 
Arians, to escape the indignity of a public penance, 
which must degrade* them to the condition of 
obscure laymen. At the same time, the domestic 
differences concerning the union and distinction 
of the divine persons, wete agrtated with some 
heat among the Catholic doctors; and the pro- 
gress of this metaphysical controversy seemed to 
threaten a public and lasting division of the are 


'® See Athanas. ad Rufino. tom ji. p. 40, 44 -; and Greg. Nasi, 
anzen, Orat. ili. p. 395, 396, who juatly, stated the temperate zeal of 
the prichate, as mpch more meritorious than his prayers, his fasts, his 
persecutions, &c. 
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chap. ‘and Latin churches, . By the wisdom .of .a, select 
AU _, synod, jo ‘which the name and presence of Athana- 


He is per- 
secuted 
and ex- 


led by 
Talia, 


sius. gaye. the authority of a general council, the 
bishopay who had unwarily. deviated into error, 
were‘ admitted. to the communion of ‘the charch, 
‘on the easy condition of subscribing the Nicene 
Creed; ‘without any formal acknowledgment of 
their past fault, or any minute definition of their 
scholastic opinions.. The advice of the primate of 
Egypt had already prepared the clergy of Gaul 
and Spain, of Italy and Greece, for the reception 
of this salutary measure; and, notwithstanding 
the opposition of some ardent spirits’”, the fear 
of the, common enemy promoted the peace and 
_ harmony of the Christians”. 

The skill and diligence of the primate of Egypt 
bad improved the season of tranquillity, before 
it. was Bal ay by. the hostile edicts of the 


‘A.D. $62, emperor”, Julian, who despised@the Christians, 


Oct, 23. 


' LT have not leisre. to follow the blind obstinacy of Lucifer of 
Caglian. See his adventures ir in Tillemont (Mem. Eccles. tom, vii. 
p ‘000--996)) ; ; and, observe tow the ¢olout of the carrative ineen- 
sibly changes, a& the confessor bedomes a achismatic. ey 

"I Assensus est huic sententpe Occidens, et, per tam necessarium 
epneiliam, Satane’ faucibus otundus ereptus, The lively and art- 
fil Dialogue of Jerom against the Luciferians (tom. ii, p. 135—~ 
455.) exhibits an original Por of the ecclesiastigal policy of the 

times. 
=e ‘Tilman, who supposes that George was massacred in Au- 
gust } the acudns of Athanasius into a parrow. space (Mem. 
Bocles. tom. viile.cpi " $60.), An original fragment, published by 
the Marquis Mates om the old Chapter library of Verona (Osser- 
paeioni Letterarig,. soi.’ i. PB 60—92.), affords many important 
dates, which are ‘waheaticated, hy the computation of Egyptian 


months. ° 
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honoured Athanasius with his sincere and pecu- 
liar ‘hatred, For his sake alorie, he intraducéd 
aD * arbitrary distinetion,. repugnant, | at least.-to 
the spirit, of his former declarations.. He mains 
tained, that the Galilean’, whom he had recalled 
from exile, were not restored, by that general 
indulgence, to the’ possession of their respective 
churches’: and he expressed his astonishment, 
that a criminal, who had been repeatedly con- 
demned by the judgment of the emperors, should 
daré to ingult the majesty of the laws, and inso- 
lently usurp the archiepiscopal throne of Alex- 
andria, without expecting the orders of his so- 
vereign. As a punishment for the imaginary of- 
fence, he again banished Athanasius from the city ; 
and he was pleased to suppose, that this act of 
justice would be highly agreeable to his pious 
subjects. The pressing solicitations of the people 
soon convinced him, that the majority of the 
Alexandrians were Christians ; and that the great- 
est part of the Christians were firmly attached to 
the cause of their oppressed primate, But the 
knowledge. of their sentiments, ‘instead of persuad- 
"ing him to recall his decree, provoked hits to ex- 
tend to all Egypt the tern of the exile of Athana- 
sins. The, zeal of the multitude, ‘yendered Julian 
* still more‘igexorable : he was alarmed by the dan- 
“ger of leaving at the head of a tumultuous city, 
a daring andzpopular leader ; and the: language’ 
of his resentment discovers: the ‘opinion which be- 
entertained of‘ the courage and’ ‘abilities of Athe: 
nasits.. The execation of the sentence was still 
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ay delayed, by the caution or negligence of Kedicius, 


prefect of Egypt, who was at. length awakened 
from his lethargy by a severe reprimand, “ee Though 
“ you neglect,” says Julian, “to write to me on 
“Cuny other subject, at Jeast i is your duty..to in- 
“torm me of your conduct towards Athanasing, 
“the enemy of the gods. My intentions :have 
“been long since. communicated to you. I 
“swear by the great Serapis, that unless, on 


“the caleads of December, Athanasius bas de- 


“ parted from Alexandria, nay from Egypt, the 
“officers of your government shall pay a fine of 
“one hundred, pounda of gold,. You know my © 
“temper: I am slow to condemn, but I am still 
“ slower ta forgive.” This epistle was enforced 
by a short postecrip§; avritten with the emperor's 
own hand. “The contempt thet is shewn for 
* all the Bods fille me with grief and indignation. 


“There is oathing. that I; should see, nothing 


‘that J should-hear, with more pleasure, than the 
expulsion of Athanasius from all Egypt. The 
K abominable wregch |. Under my reign, the bap- 


cs tisra of suvetel.: Grecian - ladies: of ‘the, highest 


4 tank hes. bee. the effect of bis persecutions” 
‘Phe death of Athanasits ‘was. not expressly coms 
‘manded ; but the prefect of Egypt understood, 
‘that itwat ‘safer for him to exceed, than to neglect, 
the, “onders, of ‘an irritated ataster. . The archbishop 
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prudently retired to the monasteries of the Desert: CHAF- 
eluded; with his usual-dexterity, the snares of the 
enemy; and lived to triumph over. the ashes of a 

prince, who, in words of formidable import, had 
declared his wish that the whole venom of the 
Galilean school. were contained in the single 

person of Athanasius”. 

I have endeavoured faithfully to represent the a 
artful system by which Julian proposed to obtain dence of 
the effects, without incurring the guilt, or re- ae 
proach, of persecution. But if the deadly spirit of 
fanaticism perverted. the heart and understand- 
ing of a virtuous prince, it must, at the same 
time, be confessed, that the real sufferings of 
the Christians were inflamed and magnified by 
human passions and religious enthusiasm. The 
meekness and resignation which had distingnished 
the primitive disciples of the gospel, was the 
object of the applause, rather than of the imi- 
tation, of theit successors. The ‘Christians, who 
had now possessed above forty years the civil 
and ecclesiastical government of the empire, had 
contracted the insolent vices of, prosperity™, and 
the ‘habit of believing, that the saints alone weré 
entitled to reign ovet the earth. As sddn as the 


1* The thee psties of Jaan, WIHCN CXpreio Mis intentions 
and conduct with regard to Atharfisius, should be disposed in the 
following chronological order, xxvi. x. vi. See likewise Greg. 
Nazianzen, xxi. p. 393." Sozomen, Lv.c. 15, . Socrates, L. iil, c, 34. 
Theodoret, 1. iii. c..9 and Tillemoot, Mem. “Eccles. tom, viti: 
p- 361—36s, who hés’used some materials prepared by. ‘the 
% See the-fair confession of Gregory (Orat: itt, p. GE, 62.). 
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CHAP. enmity-of Jalian deprived the clergy of the privi- 
als es which ‘had. been confetred by the favour of 


Constantine, they complained of the most cruel 
oppregpion;, and the free toleration of idolaters 
ape ‘Heretics was a-aubject of grief and. scandal 
to the oxthodox party”. The acts of violence, 
which vere no longer countenanced by the magi- 
strates, were still. committed by the zeal of the 
people. At Pessinus, the altar of Cybele . was 
overturned almost ip the presence of .the em- 
peror; and in-the city of Cxsarea in Cappadocia, 
the temple. of Fortune, the aole place of worship 
which had been,teft to the Pagans, was.destroyed by 
the rage of a popular tomult.. On these occasions, 
a-prince,-who felt for the honour of the gods, was 
not disposed to interrapt the course of Justice; and 
his mind was still. more: deeply exasperated, when 
‘he found, that the fanatics, who had deserved and 
suffered the -pinidhmeat ‘of incendiaries, were re- 
warded with the honours of martyrdom’. The 
Christian. subjects’ oft Julian were assured of the 
hostile devigns.of their sovereign ; and, to their jea- 
lous appre Baio, every circumstance of his go- 
_vernment Biight-atford some grounds of discontent 
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of the laws, the Christiana, who formed so large 
a part of the people, must frequently be con- 
demned: but their mdulgent brethren, without 
examining the merits of the cause, presumed 
their innocence, allowed their claims, and im- 


puted the severity of their judge to the partial 
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et tae/ 


ta 


malice of religious persecution”. These pre-— 


sent hardships, intolerable as they might appear, 
were represented as a slight prelude of the im- 
pending calamities. The- Christians considered 
Julian as a cruel’ and crafty tyrant; who sus- 
pended the execntion of his revenge, till he 
should retarm victorious from the Persian war. 
They expected, that as soon as he had tri- 
umiphed over the foreign enemies of Rome, he 
would lay aside the irksome mask of dissimula- 
tion; that the amphithéatres ‘would stream with 
the blood of hermits and: bishops; and that the 
Christians, who still persevered in the profession 
of the faith, would be deprived’ of the’ common 
benefits of nature and society”. Every ca- 
lumny™ that could wound: the, reputation of the 
Apostate, was credulously embraced ‘by: the fears 


%@ Julian determined a law-suit against the new Opnetian cily 
at Maiuma, the port of Gaza; and his sentence, thougtit might be 
imputed to bigotry, was:never reversed by his successors. Sozomen, 
l.v.c.3. Reland. Patestin: tom. ii. p. 791+ 


1” Gregory: (Ovat. iti. p.93, O44 95. Orat. iv. p. 114.) pretends 
to speak Tentfahe infordation of Julian's confidents, whom Orosius 
(vii. $0.) could not have seen. . 

Gregory (Orat. iii. p. 91.) charges’ the Apostate with socnst 
sactifices of boysand girls; and positively affirmé, that the dead bodies 
were thrown into the Orontes. See Theodoret, |. ili, c. 26, 37. ; 
and the equivocal candour of the Alibé de la Bleterie, Vie de Julien, 
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| ‘tii wero their only weapons 
w ‘tyrant; whowe head they de- 


_ of offended Heaven, But 


P31, 338." Vet otblamporary malice could not impute to Julian 
the tropa of martyr, rors eepecially in the West, which Baronius 


rs) greedily Weallows; aed Tiftemont s0 faintly rejects (Mem. Eccles, 


1 % 
as 


tom. vil. p, 129p—1814. ae 


° The refignation of Gregory is traly edifying (Orat. iv. p. 193, 
124.).' Yet, “when an- officer of Julian attempted to seize the church 
of Naziansug, he wotdld have Tost his life, if he had not yielded to 
the real of the bishop and people (Orat. xix. p. 308.). See the re 
Rections of Chrysoitom, as théy are alleged by Tillemont (Mem. 


Robles. spin, vii, p. 578,)s 
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Residence. of Vas at “Antioch eis -auccessful 
Expedition. agaist’. the: Persians-—- Passage 
of the Tigris—The Retreat and Death of 
Julian Election of .Jovian.—He saves the 
Roman Army by a. disgraceful Treaty. 
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Tus philosophical fable which Julian com- CHAP. 


posed under the name of the Casars’, is one 


of the most agreeable. and instructive produc- 1 The Ca- 


tions of ancient wit’. During the freedom and Julian. 


equality of the days ‘of the Saturnalia, Romulus 
prepared a feast for the ‘deities of Olympus, 
who had adopted him | as a ‘worthy associate, 

and for the Roman: “princes, who. had reigned 
~ over his martial people, and the vanquished na- 
tions of the earth. The immortals were. placed 
in just order on their thrones of state, and the 


' See this fable or satire, p. 306-336, of the Leipsig edition of 
Julian's works. The French version of the. ‘dearned Ezekiel] Span- 
heim (Paris, 1683. ) is coarse, languid, and correct; and his notes, 
proofs, illustrations, &c. are piled on eaett other till they form a 
mass of 5527 close-printed quarto pages. The. Abbé de la Bleterie 
(Vie de Jovien, tom. t. p. 241-393.) hay more happily expressed 
the spirit, as well’as the sense, of the original, which he illustrates 
with some conome and curious notes. 

* Spanheim (ia his preface) has moet learnedly discussed the ety~ 
mology, origin, resemblance, and, disagreement of the Greek satyrs, 
a dramatic piece, which’ was acted after the tragedy ; and the Latin 
satires, (from Sutura) & meiscellandous composition, either in prose or 
verse. But the Cwsars of Julian are of such an original cast, chat 
the critic is perplexed to which class he should ascribe them. 
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table of the Casas’ was spread below the Moon, 
ay in the Upper region of the ait.” The tyrants, who 
would haye disgraced the society of gods and men, 
were thrown headlong, by the inexorable Nemesis, 

into the Tartarean abyss. The rest of the Cesar 
successively advanced to their seats; and, as they 
passed, the vices, the defects,.the blemishes of 
their respective. characters, -were maliciously no- 
ticed by-o old Silenus, a langhipg moralist, who dis- 
guised the wisdom of a, philosopher under the 
-mask of a Bagchanal’, As. soon as the feast was 
ended, the. voice of Mercury proclaimed the will of 
Jupiter, that aggelestial crown should be the re- 
ward of superior merit. Julius Cesar, Augustus, 

Trajan, apd Marcus.'Antovinns, were selected as 
the most ‘illystrion ; candidates ; the effeminate 
Constantine* t wap, not excluded from this honour- 
» able competition, aud the great. Alexander was in- 
’ vited to dispute'she prize of. glory with the Roman | 
heroes : ‘(Each ef the, candidates. wes allowed to 


display the. me eres Fh ——— but, in the 


cus pleaded, : md Ri foowettal J. ‘than , the shat 
_orations. of bia hunghty rivals. When the judges 
“of this awfal gantest. proceeded to examine the 
heart, a and, to § i inige:the springs. of action; the 
superiority of: ‘the “Iniperial Skeic appeared still 


2 Vi thixed oe of Silenve js fired} petpied in the sixth 
eclogue of Virgil. . 
eM Every iroparial Jpeler must: perceive and contemn the pagtia- 
lity of Julian » againai, hig snnele Constuntipe, and the Christian 
religion. On this. ouraiion, the interpreters are compelled, by a 
more sacred interest, to renouuce their allegianceyand | to desert the 
cause of their author, =| 
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more decisive and conspicuous’, Alexander and CHapP. 
Cesar, Angustus, Trajan, and Constantine, Pn ica 
knowledged, with a blush, that fame, or power, 
or pleasure, had been the important object of their 
labours: but the gods themselves ‘beheld, with 
reverence and lovt, a virtuous mortal, who had 
practised on the throne the lessons of philosophy; 
and who, in a state of baman imperfection, had 
aspired to imitate- the moral attributes of the 
Deity. The value of this agreeable composition 
(the Casars of Tatian) is enhanced by the rank of 
the author. A prince, who delineates, 9 with free 
dom, ‘the vices and virtues. of ‘hig predecessors, 
subscribes, in every line, | the censure or approba- 
tion of bis own conduct. 

to’ the cool moments’ “Of. reflection, Julian pre- Heresolves 
ferred the useful and: ‘berlevolengvirtues of An- (omar 
toninus; bat his ambitious. spirit: was inflamed by Persian, 
the glory of Alexander; ‘and ‘Ke solicited, with 
equal ardour, the esteeny of the wise, and the ap- 
plause of the multitude. ..In- ‘the ‘season of life, 
when the powers of the mirid ‘aiid body enjoy the 
most active, ‘vigour, ‘the’ -eckperor; “who was in- 
structed by the experience, ‘and animated’ by the . 
success, of the German war, resolved to signalize 
his reign by some more. ‘splendid and memorable 
atchievement, -The atnbassadors of the East, 


+ Julian was secretly inclined to prefer a Greek toa Roman. Bet 
wheu he seriously com pated'’a trero with a philosopher, he was senate 
that mankind had much: greater® obligations to Socrates than: tp 
Alexanger (Orat. ad Thentistium, p. 964.). 
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have been suocessively applied, manifests how imperfectly the seas 
and lands to the exat of Cape Comorin were known to the Romans, 
i, Under the reign’ of Clanating;'s freedman, who farmed the cus. 
lama the Red Sed) args pevidentally driven By the winds upon 
this" strange! pod undiepgyened coast : he conversed six months with 
the natives ;-aind: the ‘ing OF 


7 These embassies, had been. sepe to Vanstantius. Ammianus, 
who unwarily deviates into gross flattery, must have forgotten the 
length of the way, aud the short-duration of the seigp ‘of Julian. 

* Gothas umpe fallaern et, perfidos ; boates qugrere se tucliares 
iebat : ihe enim entSoare marcatores: Geletas per quod ubiqne. sane 
conditionts diserimine sememilanter. Within Jess than fifteen years, 
these Gothic slaves threatened and subelwed their nseters, 
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iesty of Rome’. As soonas the Persian monarch CHAP. 
was informed that the throne of Constantins was , 3 


filled by a prince ofa very different character, be 
condescended to mike gome artful, or perhaps 
sincere; overtures, towards a negociation of peace. 
But the pride of Sapor was astonished: by the 
firmness of Julian; whe sternly declared, that he 
would never consent to hold a peaceful conference 
among the flemes and ruins of the cities of Meso- 
potamia; and whe added, with a smile of oon- 
tempt, that it was needless to treat by ambassadors, 
as he himself had determined to visit speedily the 

court of Persia. The impatienpe.of the emperor 
urged the diligence of the.military preparations. 


The generals were named,’a formidable army was 


destined for this important: service; and Julian, 
marching from Constantinople, through the pro- 
vinces of Asia Minor, ‘arrived “ad ‘Antioch about 
eight months after the death’ of his predecessor. 
His ardent desire to ‘march | into the heart of 
Persia, was checked 2 the: sana duty of 


oe 


of bis wisest friends; who. reused the neces- 
sity of allowing. the salutary interval of winter- 
quarters, to restore the exhausted strength of the 


> Alexander reminds his riyal Caeser, who depreciated the fame 
and ment of an Asiatic victory, that Crasmus and Antony had felt the 
Persian arrows; and thai tha Rowans, in a war of three hundred 
years, had not yet subdued’ the single provigige, of Mesopotamia or 
Assyria (Caragres, p. 324,). 
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ar. legions of:Amel, andthe didtiphide and spirit of the 
:” Fasten troagis Jilin was perensded to fix, til 
bar pro- the enauing atid , his residegce at datidch, among 
Concuna, 4 peoplé rhalisiously disposed to deyide the haste, 
ae ‘a and to cehieuré the delays, of theirs savercign ”. | 
aes “Te. Jelan: bat flattered Winself, that | ‘bis per- 
pannerrar sonal: cotinection: “with ‘the’ capital ‘of the. East 
wat would be. productive-‘of mutnal satisfaction to 
the. peice aid people, be’ made very false esti- 
mate at bis own: “chisecter; ‘aod of the manners 
of ‘Antioch, « The ‘warenth: ‘of the climate dis-- 
posett- the, natives! ta! thé ‘niost intemperate erl- - 
joyment of: i pillity and: optilence; and the 
lively” Ticentifiisnees’“a af ‘the “Greeks -was blended, 
: with, ‘the’ shesedlagtett ftness of the . Syrians, | 


b “ oe the: only j pur- 
suit, sad cP die ab io? F ares: and furniture 
wa te ee Tag SNS at the .citizens of An- 

Anxur Were honbured ; the 
serious. idvanity aoe were the - ‘sabject of 
Fidigule;-and “thelda Atemet for female modesty 
and revermpt.¢ hgrinowbced the universal cor- 
ruption’ ste ot ‘thé: East... The love of 
spectacles: wag Bh Gp ie padsion, af the 
Syrians: ‘the soa ae Lartlits’ were procured 
Ae Bi. A i 

© The design of ihe. "Bersdat 3 way. is declare by Ammianus 
(xxii. -75°42.), Libedius (Ongi:. Faptive.\29, 80. p. 305, 306.), 
Zoeinaus (4; fii. p. 156... and Geers ( (1. Hi. e. 1). 

" TheSatire of Jolian, and the Homiies of S@ Chrysostom, ex- 
hibit the sime pictupe of Antideh. The mintatué Which the Abbé 
de'la Bleterte has copied from thence (Vie de Jutien, p, 33¢.), is 
elegant and cornect, 
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from thé-adjacent cities; a considerable share CIIAD. 
of the’ revenue was devoted to the public amuse- — 
ments; and the magnificence of the games of ~ 
the theatre and circus was considered as the hap- 
piness, and as the glory, of Antioch. ‘The rustic 
manners of a prince who ‘“adained such glory, 
and was insensible of such happiness, soon dis- 
gusted the delicacy of his subjects; and the efte- 
minate Orientals could neither imitate, nor ad- 
mire, the severe simplicity which Julian always 
maintained, and sometimes affected. The days 
of festivity, consecrated, by ancient custom, to 
the honour of the gods, were the only occasions 

in which Julian relaxed his philosophic severity ; 
and those festivals werexthe only days in which 
the Syrians of Antioch could reject the allure- 
ments of pleasure. ‘The majority of the people 
supported the glory of the Christian name, which 
had been first invented by their ancestors”: they 
contented themselves with disobeying the moral 
precepts, but they were scrapulously attached to 
the speculative doctrines, of their religion. The 
church of Antioch was distracted by heresy and 
schism; but the Arians and the Athanasiaus, the 


™ Laodicea furnished chanioteers , Tyre and Berytus, conse- 
dians; Casarca, pantomimes; Heliopolis, singers; Gaza, gladi- 
ators; Ascalon, wrestlers; and Castabala, rope-dancers, Scr the 
Expogiuo totus Mundi, p 6. in the third tome of Hudseus Minor 
Geographers. 

3 Ages ov be ayarwrres, MyeTe WoAtwycw ayTs 74 dtc, The people of 
Antioch ingenuously professed their attachment to the Cia (Christ), 
and the Kappa (Constantius). Juhan in Misopogon, J» 357. 
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CHAP. followers of Meletius and those of Paulinus”, | 
is were actuated by the same pious hatred of their 
"common adversary. 

Theiraver- The strongest prejudice was entertained against 
Vn ‘J the character of an apostate, the enemy and suc- 
cessor of a prince who had engaged the affections 

of a very numerous sect; and the removal of 

St. Babylas excited an implacable opposition to 

the person of Julian. His subjects complained, 

with superstitious indignation, that famine had 
pursued the emperor's steps from Constantinople 

to Antioch; and the discontent of a hungry 

people was exasperated by the injudicious at- 

Scarcity of tempt to relieve their distress. The inclemency 
oe of the season had affected the harvests of Syria; 
content. and the price of bread”, in the markets of An- 
tioch, had naturally risen in proportion to the 
scarcity of corn. But the fair and reasonable 
proportion was soon violated by the rapacious 

The schism of Antioch, which lasted eighty-five years (A.J). 

5330—415.), was inflamed, while Julian resided in that city, by the 

mndiscreet ordination of Paulinus. Sec Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. 


tom. vi. p. 803. of the quarto edition (Paris, 1701, &c.), which 
henceforward J shall quote. 

'' Julian states three different proportions, of five, ten, or fifteen 
modst of wheat, for one piece of gold, according to the degrees of 
plenty and scarcity (in Misopogon, p. 369.). From this fact, and 
from some collateral examples, 1 conclude, that under the successors 
of Constantine, the moderate price of wheat was about thirty-two 
shillings the english quarter, which is equal to the average price of 
the sixty-four first years of the present century. See Arbuthnot’s 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, p. 88, 89. Plin. Hist 
Natur. xvin. 12. Mem. de l’Academie des Inseriptions, tom. xxvill. 
p- 718721. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, vol.i. p. 246 This last I aim proud tu quote, 


as the work of a sage aud a ftiend 
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‘arts of monopoly. In this unequal contest, in 
which the produce of the land is claimed by one 
party, as his exclusive property; is used by 
another as a lucrative object of trade; and is 
required by a third for the daily and necessary 
support of life; al! the profits of thc interme- 
diate agents are accumulated on the head of the 
defenceless consumers. The hardships of their 
situation were exaggerated and increased by their 
own impatience and anxiety ; and the apprehen- 
sion of a scarcity gradually produced the appear- 
ances of a famine. When the luxurious citizens 
of Antioch complained of the high price of poul- 
try and fish, Julian publicly declared, that a 
frngal city ought to be satished with a regular 
supply of wine, oil, and bread; but he acknow- 
ledged, that it was the duty of a sovereign to 
provide for the subsistence of his people. With 
this salutary view, the emperor ventured on 
very dangerous and doubtful step, of fixing, by 
leval authority, the value of corn, He enacted, 
that, ina time of scarcity, it should be sold at a 
price which had seldom been known in the most 
plentiful years, and that his own example inight 
strengthen his laws, be sent into the market four 
hundred and twenty-two thousand modu, or mea- 
sures, which were drawn by his ordcr from the 
granarics of Hierapolis, of Chalets, and: even of 
Leypt. The consequences might have been 
foreseen, and were soon felt. The Pmpenal 
wheat was purchased hy the rich merchants. the 
proprietors of land, or of corn, withheld: from 
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cuap. the city the accustomed supply; and the small’ 
_XAIW. quantities that appeared in the market were 
secretly sold at an advanced and illegal price. 
Julian still continued to applaud bis own policy, 
treated the complaints of the people as a vain 
and ungrateful murmur, and convinced Antioch 
that he had inherited the obstinacy, though not 
the cruelty, of his brother Gallus”. The re- 
monstrances of the municipal senate served only 
to exasperate his inflexible mind. He was per- 
suaded, perbaps with truth, that the senators of 
Antioch whio possessed lands, or were concerned 
in trade, had themselves contributed to the 
calamitics of their country; and he imputed the 
disrespectful boldness which they assumed, to the 
sense, not of public duty, but of private interest. 
The whole body, consisting of two hundred of 
the most noble and wealthy citizens, were sent, 
under a guard, from the palace to the prison; 
and though they were permitted, before the close 
of evening, to return to their respective houses”, 
the emperor himself could not obtain the for- 
giveness which he had so easily granted. The 
same grievances were still the subject of the same 
complaints, which were industriously circulated 
by the wit and levity of the Syrian Greeks. 


‘© Nunquam a proposito declinabat, Galli similis fratris, licet in- 
cruentus. Ammian xxu.14, The tgnorance of the most enlight- 
ened princes may claim some excuse; but we cannot be satisfied 
with Julian's own defence (in Misopogon, p. 368, 369.), or the ela- 
borate apology of Libantus (Orat. Parental. ¢. xevii p. 521.). 

Their short and easy confinement is gently touched by L:ba- 
nius, (Orat. Parental. c. xcvin, p. 322, $23.). 
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During the licentious days of the Saturnalia, the Soe 


streets ‘of the city resounded with insolent songs, “~— 
which derided the laws, the religion, the per- 
sonal conduct, and even the dcard, of the empe- 
ror; and the spirit of Antioch was manifested 
by the connivance of the magistrates, and the 
applause of the multitude". The disciple of 
Socrates was too deeply affected by these popular 
insults; buat the monarch, endowed with quick 
sensibility, and possessed of absolute power, re- 
fused his passions the gratification of revenge. 
A tyrant might have proscribed, without distinc- 
tion, the lives and fortunes of the citizens of 
Antioch; and the unwarlike Syrians must have 
patiently submitted to the lust, the rapaciousness, 
and the cruelty, of the faithful legions of Gaul. 
A milder sentence might have deprived the 
capital of the East of its honours and privileges ; 
and the courtiers, perhaps the sabjects, of Julian, 
would have applauded an act of justice, which 
asserted the dignity of the supreme magistrate of 
the republic’. But instead of abusing, or ex- 
erting, the authority of the state, to revenge his 
persona! injuries, Julian contented himself with Julian 


* ‘ sos ’ ‘ composes 
an inoffensive mode of retaliation, which it would 5 sare 


against 
Antioch 
 Libanius (ad Antiochenos de Iimperatoris tra, c. 17, 18 19, 1n 
Fabricius, Bibliot. Grae. tom. vir p. 221—223 ), like a skilful advo- 
cate, severely censures the folly of the people, who suffered for the 
crine of a few obscure and drunken wretches. 
 Libamius (ad Antiochen. c. vil. p. 213.) renunds Antioch of 
the recent chastisement of Casarea ; and even Julian (in Misopogon, 
p. 355.) ,insinuates how severely Tarentum had expiated the insult 
tothe Roman ambassadors. 
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he in the power of few princes to employ. He 
had been insulted by satires and libels ; ‘in his 
turn he composed, under the title of the Enemy 
of the Beard, an ironical confession of his own 
faults, and a severe satire of the licentious and 
effeminate imanners of Antioch. This Imperial 
reply was publicly exposed before the gates of 
the palace; and the Misopocon”’ still remains 
a singular monument of the resentment, the wit, 
the humanity, and the indiscretion, of Julian. 
Though he affected to laugh, he could not 
forgive’. His contempt was expressed, and 
his revenge might be gratified, by the nomina- 
tion of a governor” worthy only of such sub- 
jects: and the emperor, for ever renouncing 
the ungrateful city, proclaimed his resolution to 
pass the ensuing winter at Tarsus in Cilicia”. 


* On the subject of the Misopogon, see Ammianus (xxi. 14), 
Libamius. (Orat. Parentalts, c. xcix. p. $23.), Gregory Naziangren 
(Orat. iv. p. 138.), and the Chronicle of Antioch, by John Malela 
(tom. . p. 15, 16.). | have essential obligations to the translation 
and notes of the Abbé de la Bleterie (Vic de Jovien, tom. i. p. 1— 
138.). 

7 Anmuianus very justly remarks, Coactus dissimulare pro tem- 
pore ira sufflabatur interna. ‘The elaborate irony of Julian at length 
bursts forth into serious and direct invective. 

* Tpse autem Antiochiam egressurus, Heliopoliten quendim 
Alexandrum Syriac jurisdiction: preefecit, turbulentum ct sevum , 
dicebatquc non illam meruisse, sed Antiochensibus avaris et contu- 
meliosis hujusmedi judicem convenire. Ammian. xxui. 2. Liba- 
nius (Epist. 722. p. 346, 347.), who confesses to Julian himself, 
that he had shared the general discontent, pretends that Alexander 
was an useful, though harsh, reformer of the mannera and religiou of 
Antioch. 

2 Julian, 1 Misopogon, p. 304.. Ammian. xxii. 2, and Valesius 
ad loc. Libanius, in a professed oratiop, invites hrm to return to his 
loyal and penitent city of Antioch, 
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Yet Antioch possessed one citizen, whose ge- CHAP 
nius and virtues might atone, in the opinion of pee 
Julian, for the vice and folly of his country. Vhe so- 
The sophist Libanius was born in the capital ee 
of the East; he publicly professed the arts Caceres 
rhetoric and declamation at Nice, Nicomeiia, &. 
Constantinople, Athens, and, during the re- 
mainder of his life, at Autioch. His school was 
assiduously frequented by the Grecian youth ; 
his disciples, who sometimes exceeded the 
number of eighty, celebrated their incompa- 
rable master; and the jealousy of his rivals, who 
persecuted him from one city to another, con- 
firmed the favourable opinion which Libanius 
ostentatiously displayed of his superior merit. 

The preceptors of Julian had extorted a rash 
but solemn assurance, that he would never 
attend the lectures of their adversary: the curio- 
sity of the royal youth was checked and inflamed : 
he secretly procured the writings of this dan- 
gerous sophist, and gradually surpassed, in the 
perfect imitation of his style, the most laborious 
of his domestic pupils”. When Julian ascended 
the throne, he declared his impatience to em- 
brace and reward the Syrian sopbist, who had 
preserved, in a degenerate age, the Grecian 
purity of taste, of manners, and of religion. 
The emperor's prepossession was increased and 
justified by the discreet pride of his favourite. 
Instead of pressing, with the foremost of the 


4 Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. vit p. 230, 31. 
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crowd, into the palace of Constantinople, Liba- 
nius calmly expected his arrival at Antioch; 
withdrew from court on the first symptoms of 
coldness and indifference; required a formal in- 
vitation for each visit: and taught his sovereign 
an’ important lesson, that lhe might command the 
obedience of a subject, but that he must deserve 
the attachment of a friend. The sophists of 
every age, despising, or affecting to despise, the 
accidental distinctions of birth and fortune ~* 
reserve their esteem for the superior qualities of 
the mind, with which they themselves are so 
plentifully endowed. Julian might disdain the 
acclamations of a venal court, who adored the 
Imperial purple; but he was deeply flattered by 
the praise, the admonition, the freedom, and the 
envy of an independent philosopher, who re- 
fused his favours, loved his person, celebrated 
his fame, and protected his memory. ‘The volu- 
minous writings of Libanius still exist; for the 
most part, they are the vain and idle composi- 
tions of an orator, who cultivated the science of 
words ; the productions of a recluse student, whose 
mind, regardless of his contemporaries, was in- 
cessantly fixed on the Trojan war, and the Athe- 
nian commonwealth. Yet the sophist of Antioch 
sometiines descended from this imaginary eleva- 
tion; he entertained a various and elaborate cor- 


® Funapius reports, that Libanins refused the honorary rank of 
Pretoriao precfect, as less illustrious than the title of Sophist (in Vit. 
Sophist. p. 135.). The critics have observed a similur sentiment in 
one of the epistles (xviii. edit. Wolf.) of Libanius himself. 
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respondence” ; he praised the virtues of his own CHap. 
times; he boldly arraigned the abuses of public, pie 
and private life; and he eloquently pleaded the 

cause of Antioch against the just resentment of 
Julian and Theodosius. It is the common cala- 

mity of old age”, to lose whatever might have 
rendered it desirable; but Libanius experienced 

the peculiar misfortane of surviving the religion 

and the sciences, to which he had consecrated his 
genius. The friend of Julian wag an indignant 
spectator of the triumph of Christianity; and his 
bigotry, which darkened the prospect of the visible 

world, did not inspire Libanius with any lively 

hopes of celestial glory and bappiness”™. 


The martial impatience of Julian urged him March of 
Julian to 


to take the ficld in the beginning of the spring; §.'p,. 
and he dismissed, with contempt and reproach, the ae 
senate of Antioch, who accompanied the emperor March 5. 


, 


* Near two thousand of his letters, a mode of composition in 
which Libanius was thought to excel, arc still extant, and already 
published. The critics may praise their subule and elegant brevity ; 
yet Dr. Benuey (Dissertation upon Phalaris, p. 487.) might justly, 
though qugintly, observe, that ‘ you feel by the emptiness and dead- 
ness of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant, with 
‘ his elbow on his desk.” 

7 His birth is assigned to the year 314. He mentions the seventy- 
sixth year of his age (A.D. 390.), and seems to allude to some events 
of a still later date. 

** Libanius has composed the vain, prolix, but curious narrative 
of his own life (tom. i. p. 1&4, edit. Morell.), of which Eunapius 
(p. 130—13.3.) has left a concise and unfavourable account. Ainong 
the moderns, Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. iv. p. 571—976.), 
Fabricius (Bibliot. Grae. tom. vii. p. 376-—414.), and Lardner 
(Heathen Testimonies, tom. iv. p. 127—103.), have illustrated the 
charaeter and writings of this famous sophist. 
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cHap, beyond the limits of their own territory, to which 
XXIV. he was resolved never to return. After a laborious 


march of two days”, he halted on the third at 
Berea, or Aleppo, where he had the mortification 
of finding a senate almost entirely Christian ; who 
received with cold and tormal demonstrations of 
respect, the eloquent sermon of the apostle of 
paganism. ‘The son of one of the most illustrious 
citizens of Berea, who had embraced, either from 
interest or conscience, the religion of the emperor, 
was disinherited by his angry parent. The father 
and the son were invitcd to the Imperial table. 
Julian, placing himself between them, attempted, 
without success, to inculcate the lesson and ex- 
ample of toleration; supported, with affected 
calmness, the indiscreet zeal of the aged Christian, 
who seemed to forget the sentiments of nature, 
and the duty of a subject; and at length turning 
towards the afflicted youth, “ Since you have lost 
“a father,” said he, “for my sake, it is incumbent 
‘on me to supply his place™.” The emperor was 
received in a manner much more agreeable to his 
Wishes at Batna, a small town pleasantly seated 


* From Antioch to Litarbe, on the territory of Chalcis, the road, 
over hills and through morasses, was extremely bad; and the loose 
stones were cemented only with sand (Julian, epist. xxvii.). It is sin- 
gular enough, that the Romans should have neglected the great 
communication between Antioch and the Euphrates, See Wesseling. 
ltinerar. p. 190. Bergier, Hist. des Grands Chemins, tom. it. p. 100. 

* Julian alludes to this incident (epist. xxvii.), which is more 
distinctly related by Theodoret (1. fii. ec. 22.). The intolerant spirit 
of the father is applauded by Tiemont (Hist. des Empereurs, 
tom. iv. p. 534.), aud even by La Bleterie (Vie de Julien, ps 413.). 
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in a grove of cypresses, about twenty miles from CHap. 
the city of Hierapolis. The solemn rites of sa-. oul 
crifice were decently prepared by the inhabi- - 
tants of Batne, who seemed attached to the wor- 
ship of their tutelar deities, Apollo and Jupiter ; 
but the serious picty of Julian was offended by 
the tumult of their applause; and he too clearly 
discerned, that the smoke which arose from their 
altars was the incense of flattery, rather than of 
devotion. The ancient and magnificent temple, 
which bad sanctified, for so many ages, the city 
of -Hierapolis ", no ljouger subsisted; and the 
consecrated wealth, which afforded a_ liberal 
maintenance to more than threc hundred priests, 
might hasten its downfal. Yet Julian ‘enjoyed 
the satisfaction of embracing a philosopher and 
a friend, whose religious firmness had withstood 
the pressing and repeated solicitations of Con- 
stantius and Gallus, as often as those princes 
lodged at his house, in their passage through 
Hierapolis. In the hurry of military preparation, 
and the careless confidence of a familar corre- 
spondence, the zeal of Julian appears to have 
been lively and uniform. He had now under- 
taken an important and difficult war: and the 
anxiety of the event rendered him still more 
attentive to observe and register the most trifling 
presages, from which, according to the rules of 


3! See the curious treatise de De Syrid, inserted among the works 
of Lucian (tom. iu. p.451—490, edit. Reitz.). The singular ap- 
pellation of Nénus vedus (Ammian, xiv. 8.) might induce a suspicion, 
that Hicrapolis had been the royal seat of the Assyrians, 
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divination, any knowledge of futurity could be 
derived”, He informed Libanius of his progress 


- as far ag Hierapolis, by an elegant epistle”, which 


His design 


of invades 
ing Persia. 


displays the facility of his genius, and his tender 
friendship for the sophist of Antioch. v 
Hierapolis, situate almost on the banks of the 
Euphrates”, had been appointed for the general ren- 
dezvous of the Roman troops, who immediately 
passed the great river on a bridge of boats, which 
was previously constructed®. Ifthe inclinations of 
Julian had been similar to those of his predecessor, 
he might have wasted the active and important sea- 
son of the year in the circus of Samosata, or in the 
churches of Edessa. But as the warlike emperor, 
instead of Constantius, had chosen Alexander for 
his model, he advanced without delay to Carrha”, 
a vety,ancient city of Mesopotamia, at the distance 
of fourscore miles from Hierapolis. The temple of 
the Moonattracted the devotion of J ulian; but the 


* Julian (epist. xxviii.) kept a regular account of all the fortu- 
nate omens; but he suppresses the inauspicious signs, which Am- 
mianus (xxiil. 2.) has carefully recorded. 

* Julian, epist. xxvii. p- 399-402. 

* Ltake the earliest opportunity of acknowledging my obliga- 
tions to M, d’Anville, for his recent geography of the Euphrates and 
Tigris (Paris, 1780, in 4to.), which particularly illustrates the expe- 
dition of Julian. ; 

™ There are three passages within a few miles of each other ; 
1. Zeugina, celebrated by the ancients; 2. Bir, frequented by the 
moderns; and, 3. The bridge of Menbigz, or Hierapolis, at the 
distance of four parasange from the city. 

* Haran, or Carrhe, was the ancient residence of the Sabgans, 
and of Abraham. See the Index Geographicus of Schultens (ad 
calcem Vit. Saladin.), a work from which I have obtained much 
Oricntal knowledge, concerning the ancient and modern geography 
of Syria and the adjacent countries, 
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halt of a few days was principally employed in com- CHap. 
pletiug the immense preparations for the Persian **!- 
war. The secret of the expedition had hitherto re- - 
mained in his ewn breast; but as Carrh is the 

point of separation of the two great roads, he could 

no longer conceal, whether it was bis design to at- 

tack the dominions of Sapor on the side of the 
Tigris, or on that of the Euphrates. The empcror 
detached an army of thirty thousand men, under 

the comunand of his kinsman Procopius, and of Se- 
bastian, who had been duke of Egypt. They were 
ordered to direct their march towards Nisibis, and 

to secure the frontier from the desultory incursions 

of the enemy, before they attempted the passage of 

the Tigris. Their subsequent operations were left 

to the discretion of the generals; but Julian ex- 
pected, that after wasting with fire and sword the 

fertile districts of Media and Adiabene, they might 

arrive under the walls of Ctcsiphon about the same 

time, that he himself, advancing with equal steps 

along the banks of the Euphrates, should besiege 

the capital of the Persian monarchy. The success Disaffec- 
of this well-concerted plan depended, in a great i as 
measure, on the powerful and ready assistance of Armenia. 
the king of Armenia, who, without exposing the 

safety of his own dominions, might detach an army 

of four thousand horse, aud twenty thousand foot, 

to the assistance of the Romans”. But the feeble 


™ See Xenophon. Cyroped. J. in. p. 189. edit. Hutchinson. 
Artavasdes might have supplied Marc Antony with 16,000 hore, 
armed and disciplined after the Parthian apanner (Plutarch, in M. 
Antotio, tom. y, p. 117.). 
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cuap. Arsaces Tiranus”, king of Armenia, had degene- 
XXIV. rated still more shamefully than his father Chos- 
ale roes, from the manly virtues of the great Tiridates ; 
and as the puaillanimous monarch was averse to any 
enterprise of danger and glory, he could disguise 
his tumid indolence by the more decent excuses of 
religion and gratitude. He expressed a pious attach- 
ment to the memory of Constantius, from whose 
hands he had received in marriage Olympias, the 
daughter of the prefect Ablavius; and the alliance 
of a female, who had been educated as the destined 
wife of the emperor Constans, exalted the dignity 
of a Barbarian king. Tiranus professed the Chris- 
tian religion; he reigned over a nation of Chris- 
tians; and he was restrained, by every principle of 
conscience and interest, from contributing to the 
victory, which would consummate the ruin of the 
church. The alienated mind of Tiranus was exas- 
perated by the indiscretion of Julian, who treated 
the king of Armenia as Ais slave, and as the cnemy 
of the gods. The haughty and threatening style 
of the Imperial mandates * awakened the secret in- 
dignation of a prince, who, in the humiliating state 


* Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armeniac. |. in. c. 11. p. 242.) fixes 
his accession (A. D. 354.) to the 17th ycar of Constantius. 

“® Ammian. xx. 11, Athanasius (tom. i. p. 856.) says, in general 
terms, that Constantius gave lis brother’s widow ros bagéapess, 
an expression more suitable to a {{oman than a Christian. 

* Ammianus (xxiii. 2.) uses a word much too soft for the oc- 
casion, monueraé, Muratori (Fabricius, Bibliothec. Grac. tom vii. 
p- 86,) hae published an epistle from Julian to the satrap Arsaces ; 
fierce, vulgar, and (though it might deceive Sozomen, |.vi ¢ 5.), 
most probably spurious, La Bleterie (Hist. de Joview, tom. ti. p. a0) 
translates and rejects it. 
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of dependence, was still conscious of his royal de- CHap. 
scent trom the Arsacides, the lords of the East, and aA 

a 
the rivals of the Roman power. 

The military dispositions of Julian were skil- Military 
fully contrived to deceive the spies, and to divert ied 
the attention, of Sapor. The legions appeared 
to direct their march towards Nisibis and the 
Tigris. Ona sudden they wheeled to the right ; 
traversed the level and naked plain of Carrhe ; 
and reached, on the third day, the banks of the 
Euphrates, where the strong town of Nicepho- 
rium, or Callinicum, had been founded by the 
Macedonian kings. From thence the emperor 
pursued his march, above ninety miles, along 
the winding stream of the Euphrates, till, at 
length, about one month after bis departure 
from Antioch, he discovered the towers of Cir- 
cesium, the extreme limit of the Roman domi- 
nions. The army of Julian, the most numerous 
that any of the Caesars had ever led against Per- 
sia, consisted of sixty-five thousand effective and 
well-disciplined soldiers. The veteran bands of 
cavalry and infantry, of Romans and Barbarians, 
had been selected from the different provinces ; 
and a just pre-eminence of loyalty and valour 
was claimed by the hardy Gauls, who guarded 
the throne and person of their beloved prince. 

A formidable body of Scythian auxiliaries had 
been transported from another climate, and al- 
most from another world, to invade a distant 
country, of whose name and situation they were 
ignorant. The love of rapine and war allured 
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to the Imperial standard several tribes of Saracens, 
or roviug Arabs, whose service Julian had. com- 
manded, while he sternly refused the payment of 
the accustomed subsidies. The broad channel of 
the Euphrates” was crowded by_a fleet of eleven 
hundred ships, destined to attend the motions, and 
to satisfy the wants, of the Roman army. The mi- 
litary strength of the fleet was composed of fifty 
armed gullies; and these were accompanied by au 
equal number of flat-bottomed boats, which might 
occasionally be connected into the form of tempo- 
rary bridges. The rest of the ships, partly con- 
structed of timber, and partly covered with raw 
hides, were laden with an almost inexhaustible sup- 
ply of arms and engincs, of utensils and provisions. 
The vigilant humanity of Julian had embarked a 
very large magazine of vinegar and biscuit for the 
use of the soldiers, but he prohibited the indul- 
gence of wine; and rigorously stopped a loug 
string of superfluous camels that attempted to 
follow the rear of the army. The river Cha- 
boras falls into the Euphrates at Circesium” ; 


 Latissimum flumen Euphraten artabat. Amman. xxii. 3. 
Somewhat higher, at the fords of Thapsacus, the river is four stadia, 
or 800 yards, almost half an English mile, broad (Xenophon Ana- 
basis, |. 1. p. 41. edit. Hutchinson, with Foster's Observations, p. 29, 
&c. in the 2d volume of Spelman’s translation). If the breadth of 
the Euphrates at Bir and Zeugma is no more than 180 yards 
(Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. 11. p. 335.), the enormous difference must 
chiefly arise from the depth of the channe!. 

* Mondmentum tutissimum et fabré politum, cujus moenia 
Abora (the Orientals aspire Chaboras or Chabour) et Euphrates 
ambiunt flumina, velut spatium insulare fingentes. Ammuian. 
RAI. 5. 
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and as soon as the trumpet gave the signal of CHAP 
march, the Romans passed the little stream which oe 
separated two inighty and hostile empires. ‘The Julian cn- 
custom of ancient discipline required a military se 
oration; and Julian embraced every opportunity uae 
of displaying his eloquence. He animated the 
impatient and attentive legions by the example 
of the inflexible courage and glorious triumphs of 
their ancestors. He excited their resentment by 
a lively picture of the insolence of the Persians ; 
and he exhorted them to imitate his frm reso- 
lution, either to extirpate that perfdious nation, 
or to devote his life in the cause of the republic. 
The eloquence of Julian was enforced by a do- 
native of one hundred and thirty pieces of silver 
to every soldier; and the bridge of the Chaboras 
was instantly cut away, to convince the troops 
that they must place their hopes of safety in the 
snecess of their arms. Yet the prudence of the 
emperor induced him to secure a remote frontier, 
perpetually exposed to the inroads of the hostile 
Arabs. A detachinent of four thousand men was 
left at Circesium, which completed, to the number 
of ten thousand, the regular garrison of that im- 
portant fortress “. 

From the moment that the Romans entered His march 


: re . Over the 
the encmy’s country”, the country of: an active desert of 


_ _Mesopota- 
® The enterprise and armament of Julian are deseribed by him- mia. 
self (Epist. xxvii.), Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiit. 3, 4, 5.9, Liba- 
mius (Orat. Parent. c. 108, 109. p- 332, 333.), Zosimus (1. it, 
p. 100, 101, 162,), Sozomen (I. vice. 1.), and John Malela (tom. 11. 
pales 
“ Before he enters Persia, Ammianus copiously describes (xxi 6. 
p- 390—419. edit Gronov. in 4to.) the eighteen great satrapics, 
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cHap and artful enemy, the order of march was dis- 
AXIV. posed in three columns®. The strength of the 
' infantry, and consequently of the whole army, 
was placed in the centre, under the peculiar com- 
mand of their master-general Victor. On the 
right, the brave Nevitta led a column of several 
legions along the banks of the Euphrates, and 
almost always in sight of the fleet. The left 
flank of the army was protected by the column 
of cavalry. Hormisdas and Arintheus were ap- 
pointed generals of the horse; and the singular 
adventures of Hormisdas® are not undeserving 
of our notice. He was a Persian prince, of the 
royal race of the Sassanides, who, in the troubles 
of the minority of Sapor, had escaped from prison 
to the haspitable court of the great Constantine. 
Hormisdas at first excited the compassion, and 
at length acquired the esteem, of his new mas- 
ters; his valour and fidelity raised him to the 
military honours of the Roman service; «and, 
though a Christian, he might indulge the secret 
satisfaction of convincing his ungrateful country, 
that an oppressed subject may prove the most 
dangerous ‘enemy. Such was the disposition of 
the three principal columns. The front and flanks 


or provinces (as lur as the Seric, or Chinese frontiers), which were 
subject to the Sassanides. 

‘* Ammuianus (xxiv. 1.) and Zosimus (I. ii. p. 162, 163.) have 
accuratcly expressed the order of march. 

* The adventures of Hormisdas arevrelated with some mixture 
of fable (Zosimus, |. ii. p. 100-102; Tillemont, Hist. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. dy, p. 198.). It is almost impossible that he should be 
the brother (frater germanus) of an eddest and posthumous child - nor 
do | recollect that Ammianus ever gives him that title. 
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of the army were covered by Lucilianus with a CHAP, 
flying ‘detachment of fifteen hundred light-armed **!- 
soldiers, whose active vigilance observed the most — 
distant signs, and conveyed the earliest noticc, of 
any hostile approach. Dagalaiphus, and Secundi- 
nus duke of Osrhoene, conducted the troops of 
the rear-guard ; the baggage securely proceeded in 
the intervals of the columns; and the ranks, from 

a motive either of use or ostentation, were formed 
in such open order, that the whole line of march 
extended almost ten miles.. The ordinary post of 
Julian was at the head of the centre column; but 
as he preferred the duties of a general to the state 
of a monarch, he rapidly moved, with a small escort 
of light cavalry, to the front, the rear, the flanks, 
wherever his presence could animate or protect the 
march of the Roman army. The country which 
they traversed from the Chaboras, to the cultivated 
lands of Assyria, may be considered as a part of 
the desert of Arabia, a dry and barren waste, which 
could never be improved by the most powerful 
arts of human industry. Julian marched over the 
samc ground which bad been trod above seven hun- 
dred years before by the footsteps of the younger 
Cyrus, and which is described by one of the com- 
panions of bis expedition, the sage and heroic 
Xenophon”. “ The country was a plain throughi- 


"See the first book of the A\nabasis, p. 45,46 “This pleasing 
work is original and authentic. Yet Xenophon’s memory, perbaps 
many years after the expedition, has sometimes betrayed him; and 
the distances which he marks are often larger than either a soldier 


Or a geographer will allow. 
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CHAP. “ out, as even as the sea, and full of wormwood ; 


XXIV. 
rw 


L115 suc- 
cess. 


“and if any other kind of shrubs or reeds grew 
“there, they had all an aromatic smell, but no 
“trees could be seen. Bustards and ostriches, 
“antelopes and wild asses“, appeared to be thie 
“only inhabitants of the desert; and the fatigues 
“of the march were alleviated by the anmsements 
“ of the chace.” The loose sand of the desert was 
frequently raised by the wind into clouds of dust: 
and a great number of the soldiers of Julian, with 
their tents, were suddenly thrown to the ground 
by the violence of an unexpected hurricane. 

The sandy plains of Mesopotamia were aban- 
doned to the antelopes and wild asses of the 
desert; but a variety of populous towns and vil- 
Jages were pleasantly situated on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and in the islands which are occa- 
sionally formed by that river. ‘The city of An- 
nah, or Anatho”’, the actual residence of an 
Arabian emir, 1s composed of two long streets, 
which inclose, within a natural fortification, a 
small island in the midst, and two fruitful spots 
on either side, of the Euphrates. The warlike 
inhabitants of Anatho shewed a disposition to 


Mr. Spelman, the English translator of the Anabasis (vol. i. 
p. 51.), confounds the antelope with the roe-buck, and the wild as: 
with the zebra. 

” See Voyages de Tavernier, part i. 1. iit. p. 316. and niore 
especially Viaggi di Pietro della Valle, tom. 1. lett. xvit. p. O71, &c. 
He was ignorant of the old name and condition of Annah. Our 
blind travellers se/dom possess any previous knowledge of the coun- 
“tries which they visit, Shaw and Toumefort deserve an honourable 
exception. 
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stop the march of a Roman emperor; till they 
were diverted from such fatal presumption, by the 
mild exhortations of prince Hormisdas, and the 
approaching terrors of the fleet and army. They 
implored, and experienced, the clemency of 
Julian, who transplanted the people to an ad- 
vantageous settlement, near Chalcis, in Syria, 
and admitted Puszeus, the governor, to an ho- 
nourable rank in his service and friendship. — But 
the impregnable fortress of Thilutha could scorn 
the menace of a siege; and the emperor was 
obliged to content himself with an insulting pro- 
mise that, when he had subdued the interior 
provinces of Persia, Thilutha would no longer 
refuse to grace the triamph of the conqueror. 
The inhabitants of the open towns, unable to 
resist, and unwilling to yield, fled with  preci- 
pitation; and their houses, filled with spoil and 
provisions, were occupied by the soldiers of Ja- 
lian, who massacred, without remorse, and with- 
out punishment, some detenceless women. — Dur- 
ing the march, the Surenas, or Persian gencral, 
and Malek Rodosaces, the renowned emir of the 
tribe of Gassan™, incessantly hovered :ound the 
army: every straggler was intercepted; every 
detachinent was attacked; and the valiant Hor- 
misdas escaped with some difficulty from their 


* Famosi nominis latro, says Ammuanus , an nigh encoanum for 
an Arab. he ibe of Gassan had settled on the ede of Syria, 
and reigned some time in Damascus, under a dynosty of thirty-one 
kings, or emnirs, from the time of Pompey to that of the Khalif 
Omar. D'Herbelot, Kibliothéque Onentale, p S00. Pococke, 
Specimen Hist. Arabier, p. 73-78. The name of Rodosaces does 


nol appear in the list. 
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hands. But the Barbarians were finally repulsed ; 
the country became every day less favourable to 
the operations of cavalry; and when the Romans 
arrived at Macepracta, they perceived the ruins 
of the wall, which had been constructed by the 
ancient kings of Assyria, to secure their domi- 
nions from the incursions of the Medes. These 
preliminaries of the expedition of Julian appear 
to have employed about fifteen days; and we may 
compute near three hundred miles from the for- 
tress of Circesium to the wall of Macepracta™ 
The fertile province of Assyria™, which stretched 
beyond the Tigris, as far as the mountains of 
Media”, extended about four hundred miles from 
the ancient wall of Macepracta, to the territory of 
Basra, where the united streams of the Euphrates 
and Tigris discharge themselves into the Persian 
Gulf". The whole country might have claimed 


‘1 See Ammianus (xxiv. 1, 2.), Libanius (Orat Parental. c. 110, 
111. p. 334.), Zosimus (1. ii. p. 164—168.). 

* The description of Assyria is furnished by Herodotus (1. 1 
c. 192, &c.) who sometimes writes for children, and sometimes for 
philosophers; by Strabo (1. xvi. p. 1070—1089.), and by Ammi- 
anus (I. xxi. c. 6.). The most useful of the modern travellers ure 
Tavernicr (parti. }. ii. p, 226-—258.), Otter (tom. ii. p. $35—G6g. and 
189—224.), and Niebuhr (tom. 1. p. 172—288.). Yet I much 
regret that the Jvak Aralt of Abulfeda has not been translated. 

*“ Ammianus remarks, that the primitive Assyria, which com- 
prehended Ninus (Nineveh), and Arbela, had assumed the more re- 
cent and peculiar appellation of Adiabene: and he seeins to fix Te- 
redon, Vologesia, and Apollonia, as the extreme cities of the actual 
province of Assyria. 

4 The two rivers unite at Apamea, or Corna (one hundred miles 
from the Persian Gulf), into the broad stream of the Pusitigris, or 
Shat-ul-Arab. The Euphrates formerly reached the sea by a sepa- 
rate channel, which was obstructed ind diverted by the citizens of 
Orchoe, about twenty mules to the south-east of modern Basra 
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the peculiar name of Mesopotamia; as the two CHap, 


rivers; which are never more distant than fifty, 
approach, between Bagdad and Babylon, within 
twenty-five, miles of each other. A multitude of 
artificial canals, dug without mach labour in a soft 
and yielding soil, connected the rivers, and inter- 
sected the plain of Assyria. Tbe uses of these ar- 
tificial canals were various and important. They 
served to discharge the superfluous waters from 
one river into the other, at the season of their re- 
spective inundations. Subdividing themselves into 
smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the 
dry lands, and supplied the deficiency of rain. 
They facilitated the intercourse of peace and com- 
merce ; and, as the dams could be speedily broke 
down, they armed the despair of the Assyrians 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to 
the progress of an invading army. To the soil 
and climate of Assyria, nature had denied soime 
of her choicest gifts, the vine, the olive, and the 
fig-tree; but the food which supports the life of 
man, and particularly wheat and barley, were 
produced with inexhaustible fertility; and the 
husbandman, who committed his seed to the earth, 
was frequently rewarded with an increase of two, 
or even of three, hundred. The face of the 
country was interspersed with groves of innuime- 
rable palm-trees”; and the diligent natives ccle- 


(D'Anville, im the Memoires -le Acad. des Inscriptions, tom. xxx. 


p. 170—191.). 
* The learned Kainpfer, as,a :botanist, an antiquary, aud a tra- 
veller, has exhausted (Agieenitat. Exotica, Fascicul. iv. p. f00— 


704.) the wholessubject of palm-trees. 
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cHap. brated, either in verse or prose, the three hundred 

XXIV. and sixty uses to which the trunk, the branches, 
the leaves, the juice, and the fruit, were skilfully 
applied. Several manufactures, especially those 
of leather and linen, employed the industry of a 
numerous people, and afforded valuable materials 
for foreign trade ; which appears, however, to have 
been conducted by the hands of strangers. Ba- 
bylon had been converted into a royal park; but 
near the ruins of the ancient capital, new cities 
had successively arisen, and the populousness of 
the country was displayed in the multitude of 
towns and villages, which were built of bricks, 
dried in the sun, and strongly cemented with bi- 
tumen; the natural and peculiar production of the 
Babylonian soil. While the successors of Cyrus 
reigned over Asia, the province of Assyria alone 
maintained, during a third part of the year, the 
luxurious plenty of the table and houschold of the 
Great King. Four considerable villages were as- 
signed for the subsistence of his Indian dogs; eight 
hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, 
were constantly kept, at the expence of the country, 
for the royal stables; and as the daily tribute, 
which was paid to the satrap, amounted to one 
English bushel of silver, we may compute the an- 
nual revenue of Assyria at more than twelve hun- 
dred thousand pounds sterling”. 


* Assyria yielded to the Persian satrap an Ariata of silver each 
day. The well-known proportion of weights and measures (see 
bishop Hooper’s elaborate Inquiry), the specific gravity of water and 
silver, and the value of that metal, will afford, after a short process, 
the annual revenue which I have stated. Yet the Great King me- 
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The fields of Assyria were devoted by Julian chap. 
to the calamities of war; and the philosopher see 
retaliated on a guiltless people the acts of rapine eas 
and cruelty which had been committed by their 41. 303, 
haughty master in the Roman provinces. The my 
- trembling Assyrians summoned the nivers to their 
assistance; and completed, with their own hands, 
the ruin of their country. The roads were ren- 
dered impracticable; a flood of waters was 
poured into the camp; and, during several days, 
the troops of Julian were obliged to contend 
with the most discouraging hardships. But every 
obstacle was surmounted by the perseverance of 
the legionaries, who were inured to toil as well 
as to danger, and who felt themselves animated 
by the spirit of their leader. The damage was 
gradually repaired; the waters were restored to 
their proper channels; whole groves of palm- 
trees. were cut down, and placed along the 
broken parts of the road; and the army passed 
over the broad and deeper canals, on bridges of 
floating rafts, which were supported by the help 
of bladders. Two cities of Assyria presumed to 
resist the arms of a Roman emperor: and they 
both paid the severe penalty of their rashness. 

At the distance of fifty miles from the royal resi- Sipe of 
dence of Ctesiphon, Perisabor, or Anbar, held Perisabor, 


ceived no inore than 1006 Euboic, or ‘Tyrian, talents (252,001) 
from Assyria. The comparison of two passages nm Herodotus Ul. 1. 
c. 192. J. 1. c. 89—96.) reveals an important diflerence between the 
cross, and the nef, revenue of Persia; the sums paid by the province, 
and the gold or silver deposited in the royal treasure. “The monarch 
might annually save three millions six hundred thousand pounds, of 
the seventeen or eighteen millions raised upon the people. 
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the second rank in the province: a city, large, po- 
pulous, and well fortified, surrounded with a double 
wall, almost encompassed by a branch of the Eu- 
plirates, and defended by the valour of a numerous 
garrison. The exhortations of Hormisdas were 
repulsed with contempt; and the ears of the Per- 
sian prince were wounded by a just reproach, that, 
unmindful of his royal birth, he conducted an army 
of strangers against his king and country. The 
Assyrians maintained their loyalty by a skilful, as 
well as vigorous, defence ; till the lucky stroke of 
a battering-rain, having opened a large breach, by 
shattering one of the angles of the wall, they hastily 
retired into the fortifications of the interior citadel. 
The soldiers of Julian rnshed impctuously into the 
town, and, after the full gratification of every 
military appetite, Perisabor was reduced to ashes ; 
and the engines which assaulted the citadel were 
planted on the ruins of the smoking houses. 
The contest was continued by an incessant and 
mutual discharge of missile weapons; and the 
superiority which the Romans might derive from 
the mechanical powers of their balistee and cata- 
pulta was counterbalanced by the advantage of 
the ground on the side of the besieged. But as 
soon as an fZelepolts had been constructed, which 
could engage on cqual terms with the loftiest 
ramparts, the tremendous aspect of a moving 
turret, that would leave no hope of resistance or 
of mercy, terrified the defenders of .the citadel 
into an humble submission; and the place was 
surrendered only two days after Julian first 
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appeared under the walls of Perisabor. Two CHaAv. 
thousand five hundred persons, of both sexcs, oe 
the feeble remnant of a flourishing people, were 
permitted to retire: the plentiful magazines of 

corn, of arms, and of splendid furniture, were 

partly distributed among the troops, and 

partly reserved for the public service; the use- 

less stores were destroyed by fire, or thrown 

mto the stream of the Kuphrates; and the 

fate of Amida was revenged by the total ruin of 
Perisabor. 

The city, or rather fortress, of Maogamalchia, of Maoga- 
which was defended by sixtcen large towers, a a 
deep ditch, and two strong and solid walls of 
brick and bitumen, appears to have been con- 
structed at the distance of eleven miles, as the 
sueguard of the capital of Persia. The em- 
peror, upprehensive of leaving such an important 
fortress in his rear, immediately formed the siege 
of Maogamalcha; and the Roman army was dis- 
tributed, for that purpose, into three divisions. 
Victor, at the head of the cavalry, and of a 
dctachinent of heavy-armed foot, was ordered to 
clear the country, as far as the banks of the 
Tigris, and the suburbs of Ctesiphon. The con- 
duct of the attack was assumed by Julian him- 
self, who seemed to place his whole dependence 
in the military engines which he ercctcd against 
the walls; while he secretly contrived a more 
efficacious ‘method of introducing his troops 
into the heart of the city. Under the direction 
of Nevitta and Dagalaiphus, the trenches werc 
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CHAP. opened at a considerable distance, and gradually 
Beek prolonged as far as the edge of the ditch. The ditch 
was speedily filled with earth; and, by the incessant 
labour of the troops, a mine was carried under the 
foundations of the walls, and sustained, at sufficient 
intervals, by props of timber. Three chosen co- 
horts, advancing in a single file, silently explored 
the dark and dangerous passage ; till their intrepid 
leader whispered back the intelligence, that he was 
ready to issuc from his confinement into the streets 
of the hostile city. Julian checked their ardour, 
that he might ensure their success; and immedi- 
ately diverted the attention of the garrison, by the 
tumult and clamour of a general assault. The Per- 
stans, who, from their walls, contemptuously beheld 
the progress of an impotent attack, celebrated, with 
songs of triumph, the glory of Sapor; and ventured 
to assure the emperor, that he might ascend the 
starry mansion of Ormusd, before he could hope 
to take the impregnable city of Maogamalcha. 
The city was already taken. History has recorded 
the name of a private soldier, the first who ascended 
from the mine intoa deserted tower. The passage 
was widened by his companions, who presscd for- 
wards with impatient valour. Fifteen liundred 
enemnes were already in the midst of the city. The 
astonished garrison abandoned the walls, aud their 
only hope of safety ; the gates were instantly burst 
open; and the revenge of the soldier, unless it 
were suspended by lust or avarice, was satiated by 
an undistinguishing massacre. The governor, who 
had yielded on a promise of mercy, was burnt 
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alive, a few days afterwards, on a charge of having 
uttered some disrespectful words against the 
honour of prince Hormisdas. The fortifications 
were razed to the ground; and not a vestige 
was left, that the city of Maogamalcha had ever 
existed. The neighbourhood of the capital of 
Persia was adorned with three stately palaces, 
laboriously enriched with every production that 
could gratify the luxury and pride of an castern 
monarch. ‘The pleasant situation of the gardens 
along the banks of the Tigris, was improved, 
according to the Persian taste, by the symmetry 
of flowers, fountains, and shady walks: aud spa- 
cious parks were inclosed for the reception of the 
bears, lions, and wild boars, which were main- 
tained at a considerable expence for the pleasure 
of the royal chace. The park-walls were broke 
down, the savage game was abandoned to the darts 
of the soldiers, and the palaces of Sapor were 
reduced to ashes, by the command of the Roman 
emperor. Julian, on this occasion, shewed him- 
self ignorant, or careless, of the laws of civility, 
which the prudence or refnement of polished 
ages have established between hostile princes. 
Yet these wanton ravages need not excite in our 
breasts any vehement emotions of pity or rescut- 
ment. A simple, naked, statue, finished by the 
hand of a Grecian artist, is of more genuine value 
than all these rude and costly monuments of 
Barbaric labour: and, if we are more deeply 
affected by the ruin of a palace, than by the con- 
flagration of a cottage, our humanity must have 
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formed a very erroneous estimate of the miseries 
of human life”. 

Julian was an object of terror and hatred to tlic 
Persians: and the painters of that nation represent- 
ed the invader of their country under the emblem 
of a furious lion, who vomited from his mouth a 
consuming fire”. To his friends and soldiers the 
philosophic hero appeared in a more amiable light; 
and his virtues were never more conspicuously dis- 
played, than in the last, and most active, period of 
his life. He practised, without effort, and almost 
without merit, the habitual qualities of temperance 
and sobriety. According to the dictates of that 
artificial wisdom, which assumes an absolute domi- 
nion over the mind and body, he sternly refused 
himself the indulgence of the most natural appe- 
tites”. Inthe warm climate of Assyria, which soli- 
cited a luxurious people to the gratification of every 
sensual desire”, a youthful conqueror preserved 
his chastity pure and inviolate: nor was Julian 


*7 The operations of the Assyrian war are circumstantilly related 
by Ammianus (xxiv. 2, 3, 4, 5.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 112— 
123. p. $35—947.), Zosimus (1. tl. p. 108—180.), and Gregory 
Nazianzen (Orat. iv. p. 113. 144.). ‘The meatary criticisms of the 
saint are devoutly copied by Tillemont, his faithful slave. 

s@ Libanius de ulciscendd Juliani nece, c. 13. p. 162. 

© The famous examples of Cyrus, Alexander, and Scipio, were 
acts of justice. Julian’s chastity was voluntary, and, in his opinion, 
ineritorious. 

© Sallust (ap. Vet. Scholiast. Juvenal. Satir. 1. 104.) observes, 
that nihil corruptius moribus. The matrons and virgins of Baby- 
lon freely mingled with the men, in licentious banquets: and as 
they felt the intoxication of wine and love, they gradually, and al- 
most completely, threw aside the incumbrance of dress; ad ulti- 
mum ima corporum velamenta projiciunt. Q. Curtius, v. f. 
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ever tempted, even by . motive of curiosity, to CHAP 


visit his female captives of exquisite beanty”, who, 
instead of resisting his power, would have dis- 
puted with each other the honour of his embraces. 
With the same firmness that he resisted the al- 
lurements of love, he sustained the hardships of 
war. When the Romans marched through the 
flat and flooded country, their sovercign, on toot, 
at the head of his legions, shared their fatignes, 
and animated their diligence. In every useful la- 
bonr, the band of Julian was prompt and strenu- 
ous; and the Imperial purple was wet and dirty, 
as the coarse garment of the meanest soldier. The 
two sieges allowed him some remarkable oppor- 
tunities of signalizing his personal valour, which, 
in the improved state of the military art, can sel- 
dom be exerted by a prudent general. The em- 
peror stood before the citadel of Perisabor, insen- 
sible of his extreme danger, and encouraged his 
troops to burst open the gates of iron, till he was 
almost overwhelmed under a cloud of missile 
weapons, and huge stones, that were directed 
against his person. As he examined the exterior 
fortifcations of Maogamalcha, two Persians, de- 
voting themselves for their country, suddenly 
rushed upon him with drawn scimitars: the em- 
peror dexterously received their blows on his up- 

o Ex virginibus autem, que speciosa sunt captm, et m Perside, 
ubi feminarum pulchritudo excellit, nec contrectare aliquam voluit 
nec videre. Ammian, xxiv. 4. ‘lhe native race of Persians is small 
and ugly: but it has been improved, by the perpetual mixtarc of 


Circassian blood (Herodot. | ii.'c. gz. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, 
tom, ul. p, 420.). 
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lifted shield; and, with a steady and well-aimed 
thrust, laid one of his adversaries dead at his feet. 
The esteem of a prince who possesses the virtues 
which he approves, is the noblest recompence of a 
deserving subject; and the authority which Julian 
derived from his personal merit, enabled him to 
revive and enforce the rigour of ancient discipline. 
He punished with death, or ignominy, the mishe- 
haviour of three troops of horse, who, in a skirmish 
with the Surenas, had lost their honour, and one 
of their standards: and he distinguished with odsi- 
ional” crowns the valour of the foremost soldiers, 
who had ascended into the city of Maogamalcha. 
After the siege of Perisabor, the firmness of the 
emperor’was exercised by the insolent avarice of 
the army, who loudly complained, that their ser- 
vices were rewarded by a trifling donative of one 
hundred pieces of silver. His just indignation was 
expressed in the grave and manly language of a 
Roman. “ Riches are the object of your desircs: 
“those riches are in the hands of the Persians: 
“and the spoils of this fruitfal country are pro- 
“ posed as the prize of your valour and discipline. 


© Believe me,” added Julian, “ the Roman republic, 


“ which formerly possessed such immense treasures, 
“1s now reduced to want and wretchedness ; since 
“ our princes have been persuaded, by weak and 
“ interested ministers, to purchase with gold the 


* Obsidionalibus coronis donati. Ammian. xxiv. 4. Fither 
Julian or his historian were unskilful antiquanes. He should have 
given mural crowns. The olsidtonal were the reward of a general 
who had delivered a besieged city (Aulus Gellius, Noct. Attic. v. 6.). 
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“tranquillity of the Barbarians. The revenue is CHAP. 
“ exhausted ; the cities are ruined; the provinces cae 
“are dispeopled. For myself, the only inheritance 
“ that I have received trom my royal ancestors is a 
“ soul incapable of fear; and as Jong as [am con- 
‘ vinced that every real advantage is seated in the 
“ mind, I shall not blush to acknowledge an ho- 
“ nourable poverty, which, in the days of ancient 
“virtue, was considered as the glory of Fabricius. 
“ That glory, and that virtue, may be your own, if 
“you will listen to the voice of Heaven and of 
“your leader. But if you will rashly persist, if 
“vou are determined to renew the shameful and 
‘ mischievous examples of old seditions, proceed — 
“ As it becomes an emperor who has filled the first 
‘ rank among men, J am prepared to die, standing ; 
“and to despise a precarious life, which, every 
“hour, may depend on an accidental fever. If I 
“have been found unworthy of the command, 
“there are now among you (I speak it with pride 
“and pleasure), there are many chiefs, whose 
“ merit and experience are equal to the conduct of 
“the most important war. Such has been the 
“temper of my reign, that J can retire, with- 
“out regret, and without apprehension, to the 
“obscurity of a private station.” The mo- 
dest resolution of Julian was answered by the 
unanimous applause and cheerful obedience of 
the Romans, whe” declared their confidence of 


© T give this speech as original and genuine. Anunisnus might 
hear, could transcribe, and was incapable of inventing, tt. I have used 
some slight freedoms, and conclude with the most forcible sentenee. 
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victory, while they fought under the banners of 
their hero prince. Their courage was kindled 
by his frequent and familiar asseverations (for such 
wishes were the oaths of Julian), “So may I re- 
“ duce the Persians under the yoke !”. “Thus may 
“T veatore the strength and splendor of the re- 
“ public!” The love of fame was the ardent passion 
of hia soul’: but it was not before he trampled on 
the ruins of Maogamalcha, that he allowed him- 
self to say, “ We have now provided some mate- 
“ rials for the sophist of Antioch™.” 

The successful valour of Julian had triumphed 
over all the obstacles that opposed his march to 
the gates of Ctesiphon. But the reduction, or 
even the siege, of the capital of Persia, was still at 
a distance: nor can thé military conduct of the 
emperor be clearly apprehended, without a know- 
ledge of the country which was the theatre of his 
bold and skilful operations™, Twenty miles io 
the south of Bagdad, and on the eastern bank of thi 
Tigris, the curiosity of travellers has observed some 
ruins of the palaces of Ctesiphon, which, in the 
dime of Julian, was a great and populous city. ‘The 
name and glory of the adjacent Seleucia were for 
ever extinguished; and the only remaining quar- 
ter of that Greek colony had resumed, with the 
the Assyrian language and manners, the primitive 


* Ammian, xxiv. 3. Libanins, Orat. Parent. c. 12%. p. S40, 

& M. 1) Anville (Mem. del’ Academie desInscriptions, tom xxvii. 
p: 246--249.) has ascertamed the true position and distance of Babylon, 
Seleucia, Ctesiphon, Bagdad, &c. ‘he Roman traveller, Pietro della 
Valle (tom. 1. lett. xvii. p 650—780.), seems to be the most intelh- 
gent spectator of that fanious province He isa gentleman and a 
scholar, but intolerably vain and prolix. | 
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appellation of Coche. Coche was situate on the 
western side of the Tigris; but it was natarally 
considered as a suburb of Ctesipbon, with which 
we may suppose it to have been connected by a 
permanent bridge of boats. The united parts con- 
tributed to form the common epithet of Al Modain, 
THE CITIES, which the Orientals have bestowed on 
the winter residence of the Sassanides; and the 
whole circumference of the Persian capital was 
strongly fortified by the waters of the river, by 
lofty walls, and by impracticable morasses. Near 
the ruins of Seleucia, the camp of Julian was fixed, 
and secured, by a ditch and rampart, against the 
sallies of the numerous and enterprising garrison 
of Coche. In this fruitful and pleasant country, the 
Romans were plentifully supplied with water and 
forage: aud several forts, which might have em- 
barrassed the motions of the army, submitted, after 


some resistance, to the efforts of them valour. The 


fleet passed from the Kuphrates mto an artifieral 
derivation of that river, which potirs a copions and 
navigable stream into the Tigris, ata small distance 
beluw the great city. [fthey had tollowed this royal 
canal, which bore the name of Nahar-Malcha”, the 
intermediate situation of Coche would have sepa- 
rated the fleet and army of Julian; and the rash 
attempt of steering against the current of the Tigris, 


“The Roy uf Ganal ( Nakar- Matcha) wiht bi neceavel restored, 
altered, divided, &c. (Cellarins, Geograph, Antiy tom. bp dos.) : 
and these changes may serve to explain the seeming contradictions of 
antiquity In the time of Judian, 1 must have tallen rato the fu- 


phrates Zelow Crestphon. 
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CHAP. and forcing their way through the midst of a hos- 

CANS tile capital, must have been attended with the total 
destruction of the Roman navy. The prudence 
of the emperor foresaw the danger, and _pro- 
vided the remedy. As he had minutely studied 
the operations of Trajan in the same country, 
he soon recollected, that his warlike predecessor 
had dug a new and navigable canal, which, leay- 
ing Coche on the right hand, conveyed the waters 
of the Nahar-Malcha into the river Tigris, at 
sonic distance ubvce the cities. From the in- 
formation of the peasants, Julian ascertained the 
vestiges of this ancient work, which were alinost 
obliterated by design or accident. By the in- 
defatigable labour of the soldiers, a broad and 
deep channel was speedily prepared for the re- 
ception of the Euphrates. A strong dyke was 
constructed to iuterrapt the ordinary current of 
the Nahar-Malcha: a flood of waters rushed im- 
petuously into their new bed; and the Roman fleet, 
stecring their triumphant course into the Tigris, 
derided the vain and ineffectual barriers which the 
Persians of Ctesiphon had erected to oppose their 
passage. 

Passage of As it became necessary to transport the Roman 

eae ariny over the Tigris, another ‘labour presented 

of the Ro- itself, of less toil, but of more danger, than the 

“preceding expedition. The stream was broad and 
rapid; the ascent stcep and difficult; and the 
intrenchments which had been formed on the 
ridge of the opposite bank, were lined with a 
numerous army of heavy cuirassiers, dexterous 
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archers, and huge elephants; who (according to CHAP. 
the extravagant hyperbole of Libanius), ,could ele 
trample, with the saiie ease, a field of corn, or 
a legion of Romar ‘. In the presetice of such, 
an enemy, the construction of a bridge was im- 
practicable; and the intrepid prince, who instantly 
seized the only possible expedient, concealed Ins 
design, till the moment of execution, from the 
knowledge of the Barbarians, of lis own troops, 
and ewen of his generals themselves. Under the 
specious pretence of examining the state of the 
magazines, fourscore vessels were gradually un- 
laden; and a select detachment, apparently des- 
tined for some secret expedition, was ordcred to 
stand to their arms on the first signal. Julian 
disguised the silent anxiety of bis own mind with 
smiles of confidence and joy; and amused the 
hostile nations with the spectacle of military 
games, which he insultingly celebrated under the 
walls of Coche. The day was consecrated to 
pleasure; but, as soon as the hour of supper was 
past, the emperor summoned the gencrals to his 
tent; and acquainted them, that he had fixed 
that night for the passage of the Tigris. They 
stood in silent and respectful astonishment; but, 
when the venerable Sallust assumed the privilege 
of his age and experience, the rest of the chicfs 
supported with freedom the weight of his pru- 


7 Kai payeliory ehefavteny, 05 1gov acyoe Dix saysow e? bai, vo Da. xyyey. 
Rien n'est beau que Ic vrai: a maxim which should be inscribed on 


the desk of every rhetorician 
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dent remonstrances”. Julian contented hiniseli 
with observing, that conquest and safety depended 
on the attempt; that, instead of diminishing, the 
number of their enemies would be increased, by 
successive reinforcements ; and that a longer delay 
would neither contract the breadth of the stream. 
nor level the height of the bank. The signal was 
instantly given, and obeyed: the most impatient of 
the legionaries leaped into five vessels that lay near- 
est to the bank; and as they plied their oass with 
intrepid diligence, they were lost, after a few mo- 
ments, in the darkness of the wight. A flame arose 
on the opposite side; and Julian, who too cleaily 
understood that his foremost’ vessels, in attempting 
to land, had been fired by the enemy, dexterously 
converted their extreme danger into a presage of 
victory. “ Our fellow-soldiers,” he eagerly ex- 
claimed, “are already masters of the bank ; see— 
“ they make the appointed signal ; let us hasten to 
“ emulate and assist their courage.” The united 
and rapid motion of a great fleet broke the vio- 
lence of the current, and they reached the eastern 
shore of the Tigris with sufficient speed to extin- 
guish the flames, and rescue their adventurous 
companions. The difficulties of a steep and lotty 
ascent were increased by the weight of armour, 
and the darkness of the night. A shower of 
stones, darts, and fire, was incessantly discharged 


® Libanius alludes to the most powerful of the generals. I have 
ventured to name Sadlusé. Amnnanus says, of all the leaders, quod 
acri meu territi duces concord! precatt fer: prohibere tentarent. 
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on the heads of the assailants; who, after an 
arduous struggle, climbed the bank, and stood 
victorious upon the rampart. As soon as they 
possessed a more equal field, Julian, who, with his 
light infantry, had led the attack”, darted through 
the ranks a skilful and experienced eye: his 
bravest soldiers, according to the precepts of 
Homer“’, were distributed in the front and rear: 
and all the trumpets of the Imperial army sounded 
to battle. The Romans, after sendmg up a mili- 
tary shout, advanced im measured steps to the 
animating notes of martial music; launched their 
formidable javelins; and rushed forwards with 
drawn swords, to deprive the Barbarians, by a 
closer onset, of the advantage of their missile wea- 
pons. The whole engagement lasted above twelve 
hours; till the gradual retreat of the Persians was 
changed into a disorderly flight, of which the 
shameful example was given by the principal 
Jeaders, and the Surenas himself. They were pur- 
sued to the gates of Ctesiphion - and the conquerors 
might have entered the dismayed city", if their 


© Hine Imperator... ‘says Amimmnanus) ipse cum levis armas 
ture auxilits per prima postremaque discurrens, &c Yet Zosimus, 
his friend, does not allow him to pass the river till two days after the 
baitle. 

“ Secundum Homericam disposiuonem. A similar disposition ts 
ascribed to the wise Nestor, in the fourth book of the Llwd; and 
Homer was never absent fron. the mind of Julian. 

' Persas terrore subito miscuerunt, versisque agminibus totus 
gentis, apertas Ctesiphontis portas victor miles intrdseet, i major 
predarum occasto fuisset, quam cura victone (Sextus Rufus de 
Provinciis, c. 28.). ‘Their avarice inight dispose thein to hear the 
advice of Victor. 
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general, Victor, who was dangerously wounded 
with an arrow, had not conjured them to desist from 
a rash attempt, which must be fatal, if it were not 
successful. On their side, the Romans acknow- 
ledged the loss of only seventy-five men; while 
they affirmed, that the Barbarians had left on the 
field of battle two thousand five hundred, or even 
six thousand, of their bravest soldiers. The spoil 
was such as might be expected from the riches 
and luxury of an Oriental camp; large quantities 
of silver and gold, splendid arms and trappings, and 
beds and tables of massy silver. The victorious 
emperor distributed, as the rewards of valour, some 
honourable gifts, civic, and mural, and naval, 
crowns; which he, and perhaps he alone, esteemed 
more precious than the wealth of Asia. A solemn 
sacrifice was offered to the god of war, but the ap- 
pearances of the victims threatened the most in- 
auspicious events; and Julian soon discovered, by 
Jess ambiguous signs, that he had now reached 
the term of his prosperity”. 

On the second day after the battle, the do- 
mestic guards, the Jovians and Herculians, and 
the remaining troops, which composed near two- 
thirds of the whole army, were securely wafted 
over the Tigris”. While the Persians beheld 


The labour of the canal, the passage of the Tigris, and the 
victory, are described by Amunianus (xxiv. 5, 6.), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c. 124—128. p. 347—353.), Greg. Nazianzen (Orat. iv. 
p. 115.), Zosimus (I. ill. p. 181—183.), and Sextus Rufus (de Pro- 
vinciis, c. 28.). 

™ The fleet and army were formed in three divisions, of which 
the first only had passed during the night (Ammian. xxiv. 6.). The 
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from the walls of Ctesiphon the desolation of the 
adjacent country, Julian cast many an anxious 
look towards the North, in full expectation, that 
as he himself had victoriously penetrated to the 
capital of Sapor, the march and junction of his 
lieutenants, Sebastian and Procopius, would be 
executed with the same courage and diligence. 
His expectations Were disappointed by the trea- 
chery of the Armenian king, who permitted, and 
most probably directed, the desertion of his auxi- 
liary troops from the camp of the Romans”; 
und by the dissensions of the two gencrals, who 
were incapable of forming or executing any plan 
for the public service. When the emperor had 
relinquished the hope of this important rein- 
forcement, he condescended to hold a council 
of war, and approvedy after a full debate, the 
sentiment of those generals, who dissuaded the 
siege of Ctesiphon, as a fruitless and pernicious 
undertaking. It is not easy for us to conceive, 
by what arts of fortification, a city thrice be- 
sieged and taken by the predecessors of Julian, 
could be rendered impregnable against an army 
of sixty thousand Remans, commanded by a 
brave and experienced gencral, and abundantly 


waon eccupoia, Whom Zosimus transports on the third day (I. 1. 
p. 183.), might consist of the protectors, among whom the historian 
Aiminiasus, and the future emperor Jovian, actually servcd ; some 
schools of the domeshcs, and perhaps the Joviansand Herculians, who 
often did duty as guards, 

™ Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. |. iu. c. 15. p. 240.) supplies 
us with a national tradition, and a spurious Jetter. I have borrowed 
only the leading circumstance, which 1s consistent with truth, pro- 
bability, and Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 131, p. 395... 
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supplied with ships, provisions, battering en- 
vines, and military stores. But we may rest 
assured, from the love of glory, and contempt of 
danger, which formed the character of Julian, 
that he was not discouraged by any trivial or 
imaginary obstacles”. At the very time when 
he declined the siege of Ctesiphon, he rejected, 
with obstinacy and disdain, the most flattering 
offers of a negociation of peace. Sapor, who had 
been so long accustomed to the tardy ostenta- 
tion of Constantius, was surprised by the imtrepid 
diligence of his successor. As far as the confines 
of India and Scythia, the satraps of the distant 
provinces were ordered to assemble their troops, 
and to march, without delay, to the assistance 
of their monarch. But their preparations were 
dilatory, their motions slow; and before Sapor 
could lead an army into the field, he received 
the melancholy intelligence of the devastation of 
Assyria, the rain of his palaces, and the slaughitei 
of his bravest troops, who defended the passage 
of the Tigris. The pride of royalty was humbled 
in the dust; he took his repasts on the ground; 
and the disorder of his hair expressed the grict 
and anxiety of his mind. Perhaps he would not 
have refused to purchase, with one half of his 
kingdom, the safety of the remainder; and he 
would have gladly subscribed himself, in a treaty 


** Civitas inexpugnabilis, facinus audax et importunum. Am- 
mianus, xxiv. 7. His fellow-soldicr, Eutroptus, turns aside from 
the difficulty, Assyriamque populatus, castra apud Ctesiphontem 
stativa aliquandiu habuit: remeansque victor, &c. x. 16, Zosimus 
is artful or ignorant; and Secrates iuaccurate. 
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of peace, the faitital and dependent ally of the crap. 
Roman conqueror. Under the pretence of pri- oe 
vate business, a minister of rauk and confidence 
was secretly dispatched to embrace the knees of 
Hormisdas, and to request, in the language of a 
suppliant, that he might be introduced inte the 
presence of the emperor, The Sassanian prince, 
whether he listened to the voice of pride on 
humanity, whether he consulted the scntuncats 
of his birth, or the duties of Ins situation, was 
equally inmelmed to promote a salutary micasure, 
which would terminate the calamitics of Persia, 
and secure the trimmph of Rome. He was asto- 
nished by the inflexible firmness of a hero, whio 
remembered, most unfortunately lor hunself and 
for his country, that Alexander had uniformly 
rejected the propositions of Darius. But as 
Julian was sensible, that the hope of a safe and 
honourable peace might cool the ardowr of Its 
troops; he earnestly requested, that Hormisdas 
would privately dismiss the minister of Sapor, and 
conceal this dangerous temptation from the know- 
ledge of the camp". 

The honour, as well as interest, of Julian, yy, y.0. 
forbade him to consume his time under the im- !s feo, 
pregnable walls of Ctesiphon ; and as often as he 
dehed the Barbarians, who defended the city, to 
micet him on the open plain, they prudently replied, 


 Libamius, Orat. Parent. c. 180. p. 354. ¢. 189. p. S01. 0 
crates, Lait, c. 21. The ecclesiastical historian rmputes the refusal 
of peace to the advice of Maximus. Such advice was unworthy of a 
philosopher, bur the philosopher was Jikewise a imagiaan, whie 
Rattered the hopes und passions of his mastei. 
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cHaP. that if he desired to exercise his valour, he might 
XIV. seek the army of the Great King. He felt the 
insult, and he accepted the advice. Instead. of 
confining bis servile march to the banks of the 
Kuphrates and Tigris, he resolved to imitate the 
adventurous spirit of Alexander, and boldly to ad- 
vance into the inland provinces, till he forced his 
rival to contend with him, perhaps in the plains of 
Arbela, for the empire of Asia. ‘The magnanimity 
of Julian was applauded and betrayed, by the arts 
of a noble Persian, who, in the cause of his coun- 
try, had generously submitted to act a part full of 
danger, of falsehood, and of shame”. With a 
train of faithful followers, be deserted to the Im- 
perial camp ; exposed, in a specious tale, the injuries 
which he had sustained ; exaggerated the cruelty 
of Sapor, the discontent of the people, and the 
weakness of the monarchy; and confidently of- 
fered himself as the hostage and guide of the 
Roman march. The most rational grounds of 
suspicion were urged, without effect, by the wisdom 
and experience of Hormisdas; and the credulous 
Julian, receiving the traitor into his bosom, was 
persuaded to issue an hasty order, which, in the 
opinion of mankind, appeared to arraign his pru- 
dence, and to endanger his safety. He destroyed, 
in a single hour, the whole navy, which had been 


7 The arts of this new Zopyrus (Greg. Nazianzen, Orat. iv. 
p-. 115, 116.), may derive some credit from the testimony of two 
abbreviators (Sextus Rufus and Victor), and the casual hints of Li- 

banius (Orat. Parent. c. 134. p. 357.) and Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), 

‘The course of genuine history 1s interrupted by a most unseasonable 

chasm in the text of Ammianus. 
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transported above five hundred miles, at so greatan CHAP. 
expence of toil, of treasure, and of blood. Twelve, , eal 
or, at the most, twenty-two, small vessels were 
saved, to accompany, on carriages, the march of 
the army, and to form occasional bridges for the 
passage of the rivers. A supply of twenty days 
provisions was reserved for the use of the soldiers ; 
and the rest of the magazines, with a fleet of eleven 
hundred vessels, which rode at anchor in the Tigris, 
were abandoned to the flames, by the absolute 
command of the emperor. The Christian bishops, 
Gregory and Augustin, insult the madness of the 
apostate, who executed, with his own hands, the 
seritence of divine Justice. Their authority, of less 
weight, perhaps, in a military question, is confirmed 
by the cool judgment of an experienced soldier, 
who was himself spectator of the conflagration, 
and who could not disapprove the reluctant mar- 
murs of the troops". Yet there are not want- 
ing some specious, and perhaps solid, reasons, 
which might justify the resolution of Julian. 
The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended 
above Babylon, nor that of the Tigris above 
Opis’. The distance of the last-mentioned city 


™ See Ammianus (xxiv. 7.), Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 132, 
133. p. 356, 357.), Zosimus ({.1ii. p. 183.), Zonaras (tom. it |, xi. 
p- 26.), Gregory (Orat. iv. p.116.), and Augustin (de Civitate Dei, 
liv, c. 29. lv. c. 21.) Of these Libanius ulone attempts a faint 
apology for his hero; who, according to Ammianus, pronounced his 


own condemnation, by a tardy and ineffectual attempt to extinguish 
the Games. 


™Consult Herodotus (1.1. ¢. 194.), Strabo (1. xvi. p- 1074.), and 
Tavernier (parti. Li. p. 152.) 
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CHAP. from the Roman camp was not very considerable ; 

a and Julian must soon have renounced the vain and 
impracticable attempt of forcing upwards a great 
fleet against the stream of a rapid river”, which in 
several places was embarrassed by natural or arti- 
ficial cataracts”. The power of sails and oars was 
insufficient; it became necessary to tow the ships 
against the current of the river; the strength of 
twenty thousand soldiers was exhausted in this 
tedious and servile labour; and if the Romans con- 
tinued to march along the banks of the Tigris, they 
could only expect to return home without atchiev- 
ing any enterprise worthy of the genius or fortune 
of their leader. If, on the contrary, it was advise- 
able to advance into the inland country, the de- 
struction of the fleet and magazines was the only 
measure which could save that valuable prize from 
the hands of the numerous and active troops which 
might suddenly be poured from the gates of Ctesi- 
phon. Had the arms of Julian been victorious, we 
should now admire the conduct, as well as thie 
courage, of a hero, who, by depriving his soldiers 
of the hopes of a retreat, left them only the alter- 
native of death or conquest”. 


* A celeritate Tigris incipit vocar, tti appellant Medi sagittam 
Plin. Hist. Natur. vi. $4. 

‘| One of these dykes, which produces an artilicial cascade or 
cataract, is described by ‘Tuvernier (parti. }. i. p.220.) and 
Thevenot (part ii. Ii. p. 193.). The Persians, or Assyrians, Ja. 
boured to interrupt the navigation of the river (Strabo, I. xy. 
p. 1075. D’Anville, ’Euphrate ct le Tigre, p. 98, 99-)- 

* Recollect the successful and applauded rashness of | Aga- 
thocles and Cortez, who burnt their ships on the coasts of Africa and 
Mexico. 
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The cumbersome train of artillery and waggons, CHAP. 
which’ retards the operations of a modert army, oo 


were in a great measure unknown in the camps of and 
the Romans®. Yet, in every age, the subsistence of ae 
sixty thousand men must have been one of the most **P°" 
important cares of a prudent general ; and that sub- 
sistence could only be drawn from his own or from 

the enemy's country. Had it been possible for 
Julian to maintain a bridge of communication on 

the Tigris, and to preserve the conquered places of 
Assyria, a desolated province could not afford any 

large or regular supplies,.in a season of the year 

when the lands were covered by the inundation of 

the Euphrates“, and the unwholesome air was 
darkened with swarms of innumerable insects”. 

The appearance of the hostile country was far more 
inviting. The extensive region that lies between 

the river Tigris and the mountains of Media, was 

filled with villages and towns ; and the fertile soil, 

for the most part, was in a very improved state of 


® See the judicious reflections of the Author of the Essai sur la 
‘Tactique, tom.u. p. 267-303. and the Jearned remarks of M. 
Guichardt, Nouveaux Memotes Mihitaires, tom.t. p. 361—382. on 
the bageage and subsistence of the Ronan armies. 

4 The Tigris cises to thre south, the Euphrates to the north, of the 
Armenian mountains ‘he former overflows in March, the latter im 
lily. These circunistances are well explained in the Geographical 
Dissertation of Foster, inserted in Spelman's Expedition of Cyrus, 
volo us p. 20, 

& Ammianus (xxiv.#) deseribes, as he had felt, the mcon- 
veniency of the flood, the heat, and the insects. The lands of 
Assyria, oppressed by the Turks, and ravaged by the Cunds, or 
Araks, yicld an imcrease of fen, fifteen, and twenty fold, ior the 
seed Which iscast into the ground by the wretched and uskilul 
husbandmen Voyages de Nicbuhr, tom. up. £79: O85, 
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cultivation. Julian might expect, that a conqueror, 
who pasarased the two forcible instraments of per- 
suasion;'steel and gold, would easily procure a 
plentifal subsistence from the fears or avarice of 
the natives. But, on the approach of the Romans, 
this rich and smiling prospect was instantly blasted. 
Wherever they moved, the inhabitants deserted 
the open villages, and took shelter in the fortified 
towns; the cattle was driven away; the grass and 
ripe corn were consumed with fire; and, as soon 
as the flames had subsided which interrupted the 
march of Julian, he beheld the melancholy face of 
a smoking and naked desert. This desperate but 
effectual method of defence, can only be executed 
by the enthusiasm of a people who prefer their 
independence to their property ; or by the rigour 
of an arbitrary government, which consults the 
public safety without submitting to their inclina- 
tions the liberty of choice. On the present occasion, 
the zeal and obedience of the Persians seconded 
the commands of Sapor; and the emperor. was 
soon redaced to the scanty stock of provisions, 
which continually wasted in his hands. Before 
they were entirely consumed, he might still have 
reached the wealthy and unwarlike cities of Ec- 
batana, or Susa, by the effort of a rapid and well- 
directed march™; but he was deprived of this 
last resource by his ignorance of the roads, and by 

“ Isidore of Charax (Mansion. Parthic. p.5,6. in Hudson, 
Geograph. hlinor. tom. ii.) reckons 129 schani from Seleucia, and 
Thevenot (parti. 1. i. ti. p. 209—245.), 128 hours of march {rom 


Bagdad to Ecbatana, or Hamadan. ‘These measures cannot éxceed 
an ordinary parasang, or three Roman miles. 
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the perfidy of his guides. The _ CHAP. 
several days in the country to the eastws . RAL, 
y ‘y a 


dad: the Persian deserter, who had q i 
them into the snare, escaped from their focaanen: 
and his followers,,as soon as they were put to the 
torture, confessed the secret of the conspiracy. 
The visionary conquests of Hyrcania and India, 
which had so long amused, now tormented, the 
mind of Julian. Conscious that his own impru- 
dence was the cause of the public distress, he 
anxiously balanced the hopes of safety or success, 
without obtaining a satisfactory answer, either from 
gods or men. At length, ‘as the only practicable 
measure, he embraced the. resolution of ‘directing 
his steps towards the banks. of the Tigris, with the 
design of saving the army by a hasty march to the 
confines of Corduene; a fertile and friendly pro- 
vince, which acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Rome. The desponding troops obeyed the signal 
of the retreat, only seventy days after they had 
passed the Chaboras, with the sanguine expectation June 16. 


of subverting the throne of Persia”. 


As long as the Romans seemed to advance into Retreat 
and dis 
the country, their march was observed and insulted § oss of the 


from a distance, by several bodies of Persian ca- tie 
my. 
valry; who, shewing themselves, sometimes in 


” The march of Julian from Ctesiphon is: circumstanually, but 
not clearly, described by Ammionus (xxiv. 7, 8.), Libanius (Orat. 
Parent. c 134. p.357.), and Zosimus (1. in. p. t83.). The two 
last seem ignorant that their conqueror was retreating: and Libanias 
absurdly confines him to the banks of the Tigris. 
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CHAP. loose, and sometimes in closer, order, faintly 


XXIV 


', skirmished with the advanced guards. These 


detachments were, however, supported by a 
much greater force; and the heads of the co- 
lumns were no sooner pointed towards the 
Tigris than a cloud of dust arose on the plain. 
The Romans, who now aspired only to the per- 
mission of a safe and speedy retreat, endeavoured 
to persuade themselves, that this formidable appear- 
ance was occasioned by a troop of wild asses, or 
perhaps by the approach of some friendly Arabs. 
They halted, pitched their tents, fortified their 
camp, passed the whole night in continual alarms; 
and discovered, at the dawn of day, that they were 
surrounded by an army of Persians. This army, 
which might be considered only as the van of the 
Barbarians, was soon followed by the main body 
of cuirassiers, archers, and elephants, commanded 
by Meranes, a general of rank and reputation. He 
was accompanied by two of the king’s sons, and 
many of the principal satraps ; and fame and ex- 
pectation exagperated the strength of the remaining 
powers, which slowly advanced under the con- 
duct of Sapor himself. As the Romans continued 
their march, their long array, which was forced to 
bend or divide, according to the varieties of the 
ground, afforded frequent and favourable opportu- 
nities to their vigilant enemies. The Persians 
repeatedly charged with fury ; they were repeatedly 
repulsed with firmness ; and the action at Maronga, 
which almost deserved the name ot a battle, was 
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marked by a considerable Joss of satraps ‘and elas CHAP. 


phants, perhaps of equal value in the eyea of their 


XXIY. 
Nee m/ 


monarch. These splendid advantages were not 


obtained without an adequate slaughter on the side 
of the Romans: several officers of distinction were 
either killed or wounded ; and the emperor him- 
self, who, on all occasions of danger, inspired and 
guided the valour of his troops, was obliged to ex- 
pose his person, and exert his abilities. The weight 
of offensive and defensive arms, which still consti- 
tuted the strength and safety of the Romans, 
disabled them from making any long or effectual 
pursuit; and as the horsemen of the East were 
trained to dart their javelins, and shoot their arrows, 
at full speed, and in every possible direction”, the 
cavalry of Persia was never more formidable than 
in the moment of a rapid and disorderly flight. 
But the most certain and irreparable loss of the 
Romans was that of time. The hardy veterans, 
accustomed to the cold climate of Gaul and Ger- 
many, fainted under the sultry heat of an Assyrian 
summer; their vigour was exhausted by the in- 
cessant repetition of march and combat; and the 
progress of the army was suspended by the pre- 
cautions of a slow and dangerous retreat, in the 
presence of an active enemy. Every day, every 
hour, as the supply diminished, the value and price 


“ Chardin, the most judicious of modern travellers, describes 
(tom. ii, p. 57, 58, &c, edit. in 4to.) the education and dexterity of 
the Persian horsemen. Brissonins (de Regno Persico, p. 650.661, &c.) 
has coMected the testimonies of antiquity. 
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of subsistence increased in the Roman camp”. 
Julian, who always contented himself with such 
food as achungry soldier would have disdained, dis- 
tributed, for the use of the troops, the provisions 
of the Imperial household, and whatever could be 
spared fromthe sumpter-horses of the tribunes 
and generals. But this feeble relief served only to 
ageravate the sense of the public distress ; and the 
Romans began to entertain the most gloomy appre- 
hensions that, before they could reach the fron- 
tiers of the empire, they should all perish, either 
by famine, or by the sword of the Barbarians”. 
While Julian struggled with the almost insu- 
perable difficulties of his situation, the silent 
hours of the night were still devoted to study 
and contemplation. Whenever he closed his 
eyes in short and interrupted slumbers, his mind 
was agitated with painful anxiety; nor can it be 
thought surprising, that the Genius of the empire 
should once more appear before him, covering 
with a funereal veil, his head, and his horn of 
abundance, and slowly retiring fretm the Imperial 


‘tent, The monarch started from his couch, and_- 


stepping forth to refresh his wearied spirits with 


“In Mark Antony’s retreat, an attic cheenix sold for fifty drachme, 
or, in other words, a pound of flour for twelve or fourteen shillings ; 
barley bread was sold for its weight in silver. Itis impossible to 
peruse the interesting ‘parrative of Plutarch (tom. v. p. 102—116.), 
without perceiving that Mark Antony and Julian were pursued by 
the same enemies, and involved in the same distress. 

© Ammian. xxiv. 8. xxv. 1. Zosimus, l. iti. p. 184, 185, 186. 
Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 134, 135. p. 357, 358, $59. The sophist 
of Antioch appears ignorant that the troops were hungry. « 
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the coolness of the midnight air, he heheld a fiery 
meteor, which shot athwart the sky, and suddenly 
vanished. Julian was convinced that he had icy 
the menacing countenance of the god of war” 

the council which he summoned, of Tuscan Haru- 
spices”, unanimously pronounced that he should 
abstain from action : but, on this occasion, necessity 
and reason were more prevalent than superstition ; 
and the trumpets sounded at the break of day. 
The army marched through a hilly country; and 
the hills had been secretly occupied by the Persians. 
Julian Jed the van, with the skill and attention of 
a consummate general; he was alarmed by the in- 
telligence that his rear was suddenly attacked. 
The heat of the weather had tempted him to 
lay aside his cuirass; but he snatched a shield 
from one of his attendants, and hastened, with 
a sufficient reinforcement, to the relief of the 
rear-guard. A similar danger recalled the i- 
trepid prince to the defence of the front; and, 
as he galloped between the columns, the centre 
of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered, 
by a furious charge of the Persian cavalry and 
elephants. This huge body was soon defeated, 

1 Ammian. xxv. 2, Julian had sworn ina passion, nunquam 
se Marti sacra facturum (xxiy.6.). Such whimsical quarrels were 
not uncommon between the gods and their insolent votaries; and 
even the prudent Augustus, after his fleet had been twice ship- 
wrecked, excluded Neptune from the honours of public processions. 
See Hume's philosophical Reflections. Essays, vol. 11. p. 418. 

They still retained the monopoly of the vain, but lucrative, 
science, which had been invented in Hetruria; and professed to 
deriv®heir kuowledge of sigus and omens, from the ancient books 
of Tarquitius, a Tuscan sage. 
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Pp. by the well-timed evolution of the light infantry, - 


€HA 
Pet 
Vad 


who aimed their weapons, with dexterity and effect, 
against the backs of the horsemen, and the legs of 
the elephants. The Barbarians-fled: and Julian, 
who was foremost in every danger, animated the 
pursuit with his voice and gestures. His trembling 
guards, scattered and oppressed by the disorderly 


throng of friends and enemies, reminded their fear- 


less sovereign that he was without armour; and 
conjured him to decline the fall of the impending 
ruin. As they exclaimed”, a cloud of darts and 
arrows was discharged from the flying squadrons; 
and a javelin, after razing the skin of his arm, 
transpierced the ribs, and fixed in the inferior part 
of the liver. Julian attempted to draw the deadly 
weapon from his side; but his fingers were cut by 
the sharpness of the steel, and he fell senseless 
from his horse. His guards flew to his relief; and 
the wounded emperor was gently raised from the 
ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the 
battle into an adjacent tent. The report of the 
melancholy event passed from rank to rank ; but 
the grief of the Romans inspired them with in- 
vincible valour, and thé desire of revenge. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict was maintained by 
the two armies, till they were separated by the 
total darkness of the night. The Persians de- 
rived some honour from the advantage which 
they obtained against the left wing, where Ana- 


= Cantal hine inde candidatt (see the riote of Valesius) 
quos digjecerat terror, ut fugientiuc: molem tanquam ruinair’ male 
coimpositi culminis declinaret. Amupian. xxv. 3, 
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tolius, master of the offices, was slain, and the cuap. 
refect Sallust very narrowly escaped. But the, **!¥- 
p y y escaped ce 


event of the day was adverse to the Barbarians. 
They abandoned the field; their two generals, 
Meranes and Nohordates™, fifty nobles or satraps, 
and a multitude of their bravest soldiers : and the 
success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, 
might have been improved into a decisive and 
useful victory. 


The first words that Julian uttered, after his The death 


recovery from the fainting fit into which he had 


of Julian, 


A.D. 363, 


been thrown by loss of blood, were expressive of June 26. 


his martial spirit. He called for his horse and 
arms, and was impatient to rush into the battle. 
Ilis remaining strength was exhausted by the 
painful effort; and the surgeons, who examined 
his wound, discovered the symptoms of ap- 
proaching death. He employed the awful mo- 
ments with the firm temper of a hero and a sage; 
the philosophers who had accompanied him in 
this fatal expedition, compared the tent of Julian 
with the prison of Socrates ; and the spectators, 
whom duty, or friendship, or curiosity, had as- 
sembled round his couch, listened with respect- 
ful grief to the funeral oration of their dying 
emperor’. “Friends and fellow-soldiers, the 
“seasonable period of ty departure is now 
4 Sapor himself declared to the Romans, that it was his practice 
to comfort the famikes of his deceased satraps, by sending them, asa 
present, the heads of the guards and officers who had not fallen by 
their master’s side. Libanius, de nece Julian. ulcis c. xin. p. 163. 


“® The character and situation of Julian might countenance the 
suspicion, that he had previously composed the elaborate oration, 
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CHAP. “ arrived, and I discharge, with the cheerfulness 
RIV. & of a ready debtor, the demands of nature. | 


“have learned from philosophy, how much the 

“ soul. is more excellent than the body ; and that 
« the separation of the nobler substance should 
“be the subject of joy, rather than of affliction. 
“T have learned from religion, that an early 
“death has often been the reward of piety”’; 
“and I accept, as a favour of the gods, the 
“ mortal stroke that secures me from the danger 
“of disgracing a character, which has hitherto 
“been supported by virtue and fortitude. I 
“die without remorse, as I have lived without 
“puilt. Iam pleased to reflect on the inno- 
“cence of my private life; and I can affirm 
“with confidence, that the supreme authority, 
“that emanation of the Divine Power, has been 
“preserved in my hands pure and immaculate. 
“ Detesting the corrupt and destructive maxims 
“of despotism, I have considered the happiness 
“of the people as the end of government. 
“ Submitting my actions to the laws of prudence, 
“of justice, and of moderation, I have trusted 
“the event to the care of Providence. Peace 
“ was the object of my counsels, as long as peace 


which Ammianus heard, and afas transcribed. The version of the 
Abbé de la Bleterie is faithfut and elegant. I have followed him in 
expressing the Platonic idea of emanations, which is darkly insi- 
nuated in the original. 

ae *>Herodotua (I. i. c. 31.) has displayed that ieee In an agree- 
able tale. Yet the Jupiter (in the 16th book of the Iliad), who 
laments with tears of blood the death of Sarpedon his son, had avery 
imperfect notion of happiness or glory beyond the grave. 
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“ was consistent with the public welfare; bnt when CHAP. 


: ; : XXIV. 
‘the imperious voice of my country summoned. 


“me toarms, I exposed my person to the dangers 
“of war, with the clear fore-knowledge (which I 
“had acquired from the art of divination) that 
“ T was destined to fall by the sword. I now 
“offer my tribute of gratitude to the Eternal 
‘ Being, who has not suffered me to perish by 
“the cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger 
“ of conspiracy, or by the slow tortures of linger- 
“ing disease. He has given me, in the midst of 
‘an honourable career, a splendid and glorious 
‘“ departure from this world ; and I hold it equally 
“ absurd, equally base, to solicit, or to decline, the 
“ stroke of fate-—Thus much I have attempted 
“to say; but my strength fails me, and [ feel 
“the approach of death.—I shall cautiously re- 
“ frain from any word that may tend to influence 
“ your suffrages in the election of an emperor. 
“ My choice might be imprudent or injudi- 
“cious;and if it should not be ratified by the 
“consent of the army, it might be fatal to the 
“person whom I should recommend. I shall 
“only, as a good citizen, express my hopes, 
“that the Romans may be blessed with the 
“government of a virtuous sovereign. After 
this discourse, which Julian pronounced in a 
firm and gentle tone of voice, he distributed, by 
a military testament”, the remains of his private 


ae 


” The soldiers who made their verbal, or nuncupatory, testa- 
i) < ‘ * 
ments, upon actual service (in procincti), were exempted from the 
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fortune; and making some inquiry why Ana- 
tolius was not present, he understood, from thic 
answer of Sallust, that Anatolius was killed; and 
bewailed, with amiable inconsistency, the loss of 
his friend. At the same time he reproved the 
immoderate grief of the spectators; and conjured 
them not to disgrace, by unmanly tears, the fate 
of a prince, who in a few moments would be 
united with heaven, and with the stars®. The 
spectators were silent; and Julian entered into 
a metapbysical argument with the philosophers 
Priscus and Maximus, on the nature of the soul. 
The efforts which he made, of mind as well as 
body, most probably hastened his death. His 
wound began to bleed with fresh violence; his 


_Tespiration was embarrassed by the swelling of 


the veins: he called for a draught of cold water, 
and, as soon as he had drank it, expired without 
pain, about the hour of midnight. Such was 
the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty- 


e ‘ ry 
second year of his age, after a reign of one year 


and about eight months, from the death of Con- 
stantius. In his last moments he displayed, per- 
haps with some ostentation, the love of virtue 


- formalities of the Roman law. See Heinedcius (Antiquit. Jur. 


Roman. tom. i. p. 504.), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 
|. xxvii.), . : 

* This union of the human soul with the diyine etherial sub- 
stance of the’ tniverse, is the ancient doctririe of Pythagoras and 
Plato; but it seems to exclude any perkonal or conscious immor- 
tality. See Warbtirton’s learned and rational observations. Divine 


_ Legation, vol. it. p. 199916. 
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aud of fame, which had been the ruling passions CHAP. 
of his life®. | pale 
The triumph of Christianity, and the calamities Election 

of the empire, may, in some measure, be ascribed fer a 
to Julian himself, who had neglected to secure the 477)".¢5. 
future execution of his designs, by the timely and June 27. 
judicious nomination of an associate and successor. 
But the royal race of Constantius Chlorus was re- 
duced to bis own person; and if he entertamed 
any serious thoughts of investing with the purple 
the most worthy among the Romans, he was di- 
verted from his resolution by the difficulty of the 
choice, the jealousy of power, the fear of ingrati- 
tude, and the natural presumption of health, of 
youth, and of prosperity. His unexpected death 
left the empire without a master, and without an 
heir, in a state of perplexity and danger, which, in 
the space of fourscore years, had never been ex- 
perienced, since the election of Diocletian. Ina 
government, which had almost forgotten the dis- 
tinction of pure and noble blood, the superiority of 
birth was of little moment; the claims of ofhcial 
rank were accidental and precarious ;: and the can- 
didates, who might aspire to ascend the vacant 
throne, could be supported only by the conscious- 
ness of personal merit, or by the hopes of popular 
favour. But the situation of a famished arniy, 

® The whole relation of the death of Julian is given by Au- 
mianus (xxv. 3.), an intelligent spectator. Libanius, who turns 
with horror from the scene, has supplied some circumstances (Orat. 


Parental. c. 136—140. p. 959—~362.). The calumnies of Gregory, 


and “the legends of more recent saints, may now be silently de- 
spised. 
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CHAP. encompassed on all sides by an host of Barbarians, 


XXIV. 


shortened the moments of grief and deliberation. 
In this scene of terror and distress, the body of the 
deceased prince, according to his own directions, 
was decently embalmed; and, at the dawn of day, 
the generals convened a military senate, at which 
the commanders of the legions, and the officers, 
both of cavalry and infantry, were invited to assist. 
Three or four hours of the night bad not passed 
away without some secret cabals; and when the 
election of an emperor was proposed, the spirit of 
faction began to agitate the assembly. Victor and 
Arintheus collected the remains of the court of 
Constantius; the friends of Julian attached them- 
selves to the Gallic chiefs, Dagalaiphos and Ne- 


vitta; and the most fatal consequences might be 


apprehended from the discord of two factions, so 
opposite in their character and interest, in their 
maxims of government, and perhaps in their reli- 
gious principles. The superior virtues of Sallust 
could alone reconcile their divisions, and unite 
their suffrages; and the venerable prefect would 
immediately have been declared the successor of 
Julian, if he himself, with sincere and modest firm- 
ness, had not alleged his age and infirmities, so un- 
equal to the weight of the diadem. The generals, 
who were surprised and perplexed by his refusal, 
shewed some disposition to adopt the salutary ad- 
vice of an inferior’ officer”, that they should act 


1 Honotatior aliquis miles ; perhaps Am mianus himself. The 
es arid judicious historian describes the scene of the election, at 
which he was undoubtedly présent (xxv. 5.). 
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as they would have acted in the absence of the 
emperor; that they should exert their abilities to 
extricate the army from the present distress; and, 
if they were fortunate enough to reach the confines 
of Mesopotamia, they should proceed with united 
and deliberate counsels in,the election of a lawful 
sovereign. While they debated, a few voices sa- 

luted Jovian, who was no more than first” of the 
domestics, with the names of Emperor and Augus- 
tus. The tumultuary acclamation was instantly 
repeated by the guards who surrounded the tent, 
and passed, in a few minutes, to the extremities of 
the line. The new prince, astonished with his own 
fortune, was hastily invested with the Imperial or- 
naments, and received an oath of fidelity from the 
generals, whose favour and protection he so lately 
solicited. The strongest recommendation of Jovian 
was the merit of his father, count Varronian, who 
enjoyed, in honourable retirement, the fruit of his 
long services. In the obscure freedom of a private 
station, the son indulged his taste for wine and 
women; yet he supported, with credit, the charac- 
ter of a Christian’ and a soldier. Without being 


1 The primus, or primicerius, enjoyed the dignity of a senator ; 
and though only a tribune, he ranked with the military dukes. Cod. 
Theodosian, |. vi. tit.xxiv. These privileges are perhaps more recent 
than the time of Jovian. 

1 The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates (1. ili. ¢, 22.), 5ozomen 
(1. vi. c. 3.), and Theodoret (1. iv. c. 1.), ascribe to Jovian the merit 
of a confessor under the preceding reign: and piously suppose, that 
he refused the purple, till the whole army unanimously exclaimed 
that they were Christians. Amnmianus, calmly pursuing his narra- 
tive *oyerthrows the legend by 2 single sentence. Hostiis pro Joviano 
exlisque inspectis, pronuntiatum est, &c. xxv. 6. 
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CHAP. conspicuous for any of the ambitious qualifications 
which excite the admiration and envy of mankind, 
Sel 
the comely person of Jovian, ns cheerful temper, 
and familiar wit, had gained the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers; and the generals of both parties 
acquiesced in a popular election, which had not 
been conducted by the arts of their enemies. The 
pride of this unexpected elevation was moderated 
by the just apprehension, that the same day might 
terminate the life and reign of the new emperor. 
The pressing voice of necessity was obeyed with- 
out delay; and the first orders issued by Jovian, a 
few hours after his predecessor had expired, were 
to prosecute a march, which could alone extricate 
the Romans from their actual distress '” 
ae ote: The esteem of an enemy is most sincerely ex- 
culty of pressed by his fears; and the degree of fear may 
the retreat, . : 
June o7th be accurately measured by the joy with which he 
—July 1st celebrates his deliverance. The welcome news of 
the death of Julian, which a deserter revealed to 
the camp of Sapor, inspired the desponding mo- 
narch with a sudden confidence of victory. He 
immediately detached the royal cavalry, perhaps 
the ten thousand Zmmoertals’™, to second and sup- 
'@ Ammianus (xxv. 10.) has drawa from the life an impartial 
portrait of Jovian: to which the younger Victor has added some 
remarkable strokes. The Abbé de la Bleterie (Histoire de Jovien, 
tom. i. p. 1—238.) has composed an elaborate history of his short 
reign ; a work remarkably distinguished by elegance of style, critical 
disquisition, and religious prejudice. 
™ Regius equitatus. It appears, from Procopius, that the Im- 
mortals, $0 famous under Cyrus and his successors, were revived, if 
“we aay use that improper word, by the Sassanides: Brisson de 
aS Persico, p. rte, &e. 
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port the pursuit ; and discharged the whole weight CHAP. 


of his united forces on the rear-guard of the Ro- 
mans. The rear-guard was thrown into disorder; 
the renowned legions, which derived their titles 
from Diocletian, and bis warlike colleague, were 
broke and trampled down by the elephants; and 
three tribunes lost their lives m attempting to stop 
the flight of their soldiers. The battle was at 
length restored by the persevering valour of the 
Romans: the Persians were repulsed with a great 
slanghter of men and elephants; and the army, 
after marching and fighting a long summer's day, 
arrived, in the evening, at Samara, on the banks 
of the Tigris, about one hundred miles above 
(tesiphon"’. On the ensuing day, the Barbarians, 
instead of harassing the march, attacked the camp, 
of Jovian; which had been seated in a deep and 
sequestered valley. From the hills, the archers of 
Persia insulted and annoyed the wearied legionarics; 
and a body of cavalry, which had penetrated with 
desperate courage through the Pretorian gate, was 
cut in pieces, after a doubtful conflict, near the Im- 
perial tent. In the succeeding night, the camp of 
Carche was protected by the lofty dykes of the 
river; and the Roman army, though incessantly 


'S The obscure villages of the inland country are irrecoverably 
lost; nor can we name the field of battle where Julian fell; but M. 
D’Anville has demonstrated the precise situation of Suimere, C'arche, 
and Dura, along the banks of the Tigris (Geographic Aucienne, 
tom. ii, p. 248. I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p 95. 97.). In the ninth 
century, Sumere, or Samara, became, with a slight change of name, 
the rayal residence of the Khalifs of the housc of Abbus. 
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CHAP. exposed to the vexatious pursuit of the Saracens, 


: pitched their tents near the city of Dara © fou 
days after the death of Julian. The Tigris was still 
on their left; their hopes and provisions were al- 
most: consumed; and the impatient soldiers, who 
had fondly persuaded themselves that the frontiers 
of the empire were not far distant, requested their 
new sovereign, that they might be permitted, to 


‘hazard the-passage of the river. With the assistance 


of his wisest officers, Jovian endeavoured to check 
their rashness; by representing, that if they pos- 
sessed sufficient skill and vigour to stem the torrent 
of a deep and rapid stream, they would only deliver 
themselves naked and:defenceless to the Barbarians, 
who had occupied the opposite banks. Yielding 
at length to their clamorous importunities, he con- 
sented, with reluctance, that five hundred Gauls 


‘and Germans, accustomed from their infancy to the 


waters of the -Rhine-and: Danube, should attempt 
the bold. adventure, which might serve either as an 
encouragement, or as a warning, for the rest of 
the army. In the silence of the night, they swam 


the Tigris, surprised an unguarded post of the ene- 


my, and displayed at the dawn of day the signal of 
their resolution and fortune. The success of this 
trial disposed the emperor to: listen to the promises’ 
of his architects, who proposed to construct a 
floating bridge of the inflated: aking of sheep, oxen, 


6 Dire was @ fortified place in the wars of Antiochud against 
ra rebels. of Media and Persia (Polybius, |. V. ¢, 48, 52. p. 548, 552. 


adit, Cartubon, in‘ 8yo.). 
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and goats, covered with a floor of earth and fas- cHap. 


cines'". Two important days were spent in the in- 
effectual labour; and the Romans, who already 
endured the miseries of famine, cast a look of 
(despair on the Tigris, and upon the Barbarians ; 
whose numbers and obstinacy increased with the 
distress of the Imperial army™. 


XXIV. 


In this hopeless situation, the fainting spirits of Negotia- 


the Romans were revived by the sound of peace. 


he observed, with serious concern, that, in the 
repetition of doubtful combats, he had lost his most 
faithful and intrepid nobles, his bravest troops, 
and the greatest part of his train of elephants: 
and the experienced monarch feared to provoke 
the resistance of despair, the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and the unexhausted powers of the Roman 
empire; which might soon advance to relieve, or 
to revenge, the successor of Julian. The Surenas 


himself, accompanied by another satrap, appeared 
in the camp of Jovian”; and declared, that the 


'7 A similar expedient was proposed to the Jeaders of the ten 
thousand, and wisely rejected. Xenophon. Anabasis, |. 1. p. 255, 
256, 257. It appears, from our modern travellers, that rafts flouung 
on bladders perform the trade and navigation of the ‘Tigris. 

'* The first military acts of the reign of Jovian are related by 
Ammianus (xxv. 6.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 140. p. 304.), 
and Zosimus (I. ii. p. 189, 190, 191.). “Though we may distrust 
the fairness of Libanius, the ocular testimony of Eutropius (uno 4 
Persis atque altero proelio victus, x.17.) must incline us to suspect, 
that Ammianus has been too jealous of the honour of the Roman 
aris, 

< Seatus Rufus (de Provinciis, c. 29.) embraces a poor subter- 
luge of national vanity. Tanta reverentia nominis Romant furt, ut 
4 Persis primus de pace sermo haberetur. 
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tlon and 
treaty of 


The transient presumption of Sapor had vanished : peace. 


July. 
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CHAP. clemency of his sovereign was not averse to signily 
XXIV. the conditions on which he would consent to spar 
asm, tm! pare 
and to dismiss the Cesar with the relics of his 
captive army. The hopes of safety subdued the 
firmness of the Romans; the emperor was com. 
pelled, by the advice of his council, and the cries 
of the soldiers, to embrace the offer of peace: and 
the prefect Sallust was immediately sent, with the 
general Arinthweus, to understand the pleasure of 
the Great King. The crafty Persian delayed, under 
gvarious pretences, the conclusion of the agreement ; 
started difficulties, required’explanations, suggested 
expedients, receded from his concessions, increased 
his demands, and wasted four days in the arts ol 
negotiation, till he had consumed the stock of pro- 
visions which yet remained in the camp of the 
Romans. Had Jovian been capable of executing 
a bold and prudent measure, he would have conti- 
nued his march, with unremitting diligence ; the 
progress of the treaty would have suspended the 
attacks of the Barbarians ; and, before the expi- 
ration of the fourth day, he might have safely 
reached the fruitful province of Corduene, at the 
distance only of one hundred miles’’. The irreso- 
lute emperor, instead of breaking through the toils 
of the enemy, expected his fate with patient resig- 
nation; and accepted the humiliating conditions of 


4 It 1s presumptuous to controvert the opinion of Ammianus, a 
soldier anda spectator Yet it is difficult to understand how the 
mountains of Corduene conld extend over the plain of Assyria, as low ° 
as the conflux of the Tigris and the great Zab: or how an army ot 
axty thousand men could march one hundred miles in four davs. 
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peace, Which it was av longer in his power to CHAP. 
> XIV. 
refuse. The five provinces beyond the Tigris, , cues 


which had been ceded by the grandfather of Sapor, 
were restored to the Persian monarehy. He ac- 
quired, by a single article, the impregnable city of 
Nisibis; which had sustained, im three successive 
sieges, the effoft of his arms. Singara, and the 
castle of the Moors, one of the strongest places of 
Mesopotamia, were likewise dismembered from the 
empire. It was considered as an indulgence, that 
the inbabitants of those fortresses were permitted 
to retire with their effects; but the conqueror 
rigorously insisted, that the Romans should for 
ever abandon the king and kingdom of Armenia. 
A peace, or rather a long trace, of thirty years, was 
stipulated between the hostile nations; the faith 
of the treaty was ratified by solemn oaths, and 
religious ceremonies; and hostages of distinguished 
rank were reciprocally delivered to secure the per- 
formance of the conditions '”. 
The sophist of Antioch, who saw with indig- The weak. 
nesg and 

nation the sceptre of his hero in the feeble ha MlceereGor 
of a Christian successor, professes to admire the ‘eve 
moderation of Sapor, in contenting himself with 
so small a portion of the Roman empire. HH he 
had stretched as far as the Euphrates the claims 

"The treaty of Dura is reccrded with grief or indignation by 
Ammnanus (xxv. 7.), Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 110. p. S04), 
Zoamus (Lin. p. 190, 191.), Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. iv p. 117, 
11k who inputes the distress to Julian, the deliverance to Jovian), 
and Eutropius (x. 17.). The last-mentioned writer, who was pre- 


Sent int milttary stauon, styles this peace necessaran quidem sed 


rnobilem. 
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CHAP. of his ambition, he might have been secure, says 


XXIV. 
| Lib 


anius, of not mecting with a refusal. Ifhe had 
fixed, as the boundary of Persia, the Orontes, the 
Cydnus, the Sangarius, or even the Thracian Bos- 
phorus, flatterers would not have been wanting in 
the court of Jovian to convince the timid monarch. 
that his remaining provinces woud still afford the 
most ample gratifications of power and luxury” 

Without adopting in its full force this malicious 
Insinuation, we must acknowledge, that the con- 
clusion of so ignominious a treaty was facilitated 
by the private ambition of Jovian. The obscure 
domestic, exalted to the throne by fortune, rather 
than by merit, was impatient to escape from the 
hands of the Persians; that he might prevent the 
designs of Procopius, who commanded the army 
of Mesopotamia, and establish bis doubtful reign 
over the legions and provinces which were still ig- 
norant of the hasty and tumultuous choice of the 
camp beyond the Tigris’. In the neighbourhood 
of the same river, at no very considerable distance 
from the fatal station of Dura’, the ten thon- 


"3 Fabanius, Orat. Parent. c. 143. p. 864, S05. 

 Conditionibus .. . dispendiosis Romane reipublica: impositis 

»- quibus cupidior regni quam glorie Jovianus imperio rudis ad- 
quievit, Sextus Rufus de Provinciss, ¢. 29. La Bleterie has ex- 
pressed, ina long direct oration, these specious considerations of pub- 
lic amd private interest (Hist. de Jovien, tom. 1. p. 39, &c.). 

The generals were oa on the banks of the Zabatus 
(Anabasis, 1]. ul. p. 156. |. iii, p. 206.), or great Zab, a river of 
Assyria, 400 a broad, ah falls into the Tigris fourteen hours 
below Mosul. ‘The error of the Greeks bestowed on the great and 
lesser Zab the names of the JFolf (Lycus), and the Goat (Capros) 
They created these animals to attend the Tyger of the East. 
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sand Greeks, without generals, or guides, or provi-  €1A\Y. 
sions; were abandoned, above twelve hundred imiles wee 
from their native country, to the resentment of a 
victorious monarch. ‘The difference ot (ea con- 
duct and success depended much more on their 
character than on their situation. = tnstead of 
tamely resigning themselves to the seeret deli- 
berations and private views of a single person, the 
united councils of the Greeks were mspired by the 
generous enthusiasm of a popular assembly; where 
the mind of each citizen is filled with the love of 
glory, the pride of freedom, and the contempt of 
death. Conscious of their superiority over the 
Barbarians in arms and discipline, they disdained 
to yield, they refused to capitulate: every obstacle 
was surmounted by their paticnce, courage, and 
military skill; and the memorable retreat of the 
ten thousand exposed and insulted the weakness 
of the Persian monarchy”. 

As the price of his disgraceful concessions, He conti- 

nues his 

the emperor might perhaps have stipulated, perros to 
that the camp of the hungry Romans should be Netbe. 
plentifully supplied; and that they should be 
permitted to pass the Tigris on the bridge 
which was constructed by the hands of the Per- 


S$ The Cyropadia is vague and Jupguid ; the Anafast circaun- 
stantial and animated. Such is the eternal difference between heron 
and truth, 

MS According to Rufinus, an immediate supply of provisions was 
stipulated by the treaty ; and ‘Vheodoret athirins, that the obligation 
was faithfully discharged by the Persians. Such a tact ts probable, 
oe undoubtedly false. See Tillemont, Hist des Lpercurs, tom. ty, 
Pp 702. 
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cap. sians. But, if Jovian presumed to solicit those 
AXLV, equitable terms, they were sternly refused by the 


hanghty tyrant of the East ; whose clemency had 
pardoned the invaders of Ins country. The Sara- 
eens sometimes intercepted the stragglers of the 
march; but the generals and troops of Sapor re- 
spected the cessation of arms; and Jovian was sut- 
fered to explore the most convenient place for the 
passage of the river. ‘The small vessels, which 
had been saved from the conflagration of the flect, 
performed the most essential service. They first 
conveyed the emperor and his favourites ; and af- 
terwards transported, in many successive voyages, 
a great part of the army. But, as every man was 
anxious for his personal safety, and apprehensive of 
being left on the hostile shore, the soldiers, who 
were too impatient to wait the slow retarns of the 
boats, boldly ventured themselves on light hurdles, 
or inflated skins; and, drawing after them thet 
horses, attempted, with various success, to swin 
across the river. Many of these daring adventurers 
were swallowed by the waves ; many others, who 
were carried along by the violence of the stream, 
fell an casy prey to the avarice or cruelty of thie 
wild Arabs: and the loss which the ariny ous- 
tained in the passage of the Tigris, was not in- 
ferior to the carnage of a day of battle. As soon 
as the Romans had landed on the western bank, 
they were delivered from the hostile pursuit 
of the Barbarians; but, in a laborious march 
of two hundred miles over the plains of, fle- 
soputamia, they endured the last extremities 
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of thirst .ud hunger. They were obliged to tra- 
verse a sa idy desert, which, in the extent of seventy 
niles, dic not afford a single blade of sweet grass, 
nor a sinzle spring of fresh water; and the rest 
of the inhospitable waste was untrod by the foot- 
steps either of friends or enemies. Whenever a 
gmall measure of flour could be discovered in the 
camp, twenty pounds weight were greedily pur- 
chased with ten pieces of gold’": the beasts of 
burden were slaughtered and devoured; and the 
desert was strewcd-with the arms and baggage of 
the Roman soldiers, whose tattered garments and 
meagre countenances displayed their past suffer- 
ings, and actual misery. A small convoy of pro- 
visions advanced to meet the army as far as the 
castle of Ur; and the supply was the more 
grateful, since it declared the fidelity of Sebas- 
tian and Procopius. At Thilsaphata’", the 
cinperor most graciously received the gene- 
rals of Mesopotamia; and the remains of a 
once flourishing army at length reposed them- 


"7 We may recollect some lines of Lucan (Pharsal. iv. 95.), who 

describes a similar distress of Casar’s army in Spain: 

Sava faimes aderat 

Miles eget: toto censd non prodigus emit 

Exiguam Cererem. Prot, lucri pallida tabes ! 

Non deest prolato jeyunus venditor auro. 
See Guichardt (Nouveaux Memoires Militaires, tom. 1. p. 370— 
382.). His Analysis of the two Campaigns in Spain and Alrica, 
is the noblest monument that has ever been raised to the fame of 
Cesar. 

'@M.D'Anville (see his Maps, and I'Euphrate ct le Tigre, p. 9%, 
93.) traces their march, and assigns the true position ol Hatra, Ur, 
and Thilsaphata, which Ammiarus has mentioned. He dots not 
complain of the Samicl, the deadly hot wind, which Thevenot 
(Voyages, part it. 1. i. p. 192.) so inuch dreaded, 
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CHap. selves under the walls of Nisibis, The mes- 

XALV. sengers of Jovian had already proclaimed, in the’ 
language of flattery, his election, his treaty, and his 
return; and the new prince had taken the most ef- 
fectual measures to secure the allegiance of the 
armies and provinces of Europe; by placing 
the military command in the hands of those 
oflicers, who, from motives of interest, or incli- 
nation, would firmly support the cause of their 
benefactor '”. 

Universal The friends of Julian had confidently an- 

clamour ; beet 

against the MOunced the success of his expedition. They 

treaty of entertained a fond persuasion, that the temples 

of the gods would be enriched with the spoils of 
the East; that Persia would be reduced to the 
humble state of a tributary province, governed 
by the laws and magistrates of Rome; that the 
Barbarians would adopt the dress, and manners, 
and language, of their conquerors; and that the 
youth of Ecbatana and Snsa would study the 
art of rhetoric under Grecian masters'”. The 
progress of the arms of Julian interrupted his 
communication with the empire; and, from the 
moment that he passed the Tigris, his affection- 


ate subjects were ignorant of the fate and for- 


8 
tunes of their prince. Their contemplation of 
fancied triumphs was disturbed by the imelan- 
choly rumour of his death; and they persisted 
to doubt, after they ‘could no longer deny, the 


'9 The retreat of Jovian 1s described by Amnuanus (xxv. 9.), 
Libanius (Orat. Parent. c. 143. p.365.), and Zosimus (1.111. p. 194). 

'% Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 145. p. 360. Such were a natural 
hopes and wishes of a rhetorician. 
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truth of that fatal event”. The messengers of 
Jovian promulgated the specious tale of a prudent 
aud necessary peace: the voice of fame, louder 
and more sincere, revealed the disgrace of the 
emperor, and the conditions of the ignominious 
treaty. The minds of the people were filled with 
astonishment and grief, with indignation and 
terror, when they were informed, that the an- 
worthy successor of Julian relinquished the five 
provinces, which bad been acquired by the victory 
of Galerius; and that he shamefully surrendered 
to the Barbarians the important city of Nisibis, 
the firmest bulwark of the provinces of the 
Inast”. The decp and dangerous question, how 
far the public faith should be observed, when it 
becomes incompatible with the public safety, was 
freely agitated in popular conversation ; and some 
hopes were entertained, that the emperor would 
redeem his pusillanimous behaviour by a splendid 


act of patriotic perhdy. ‘The inflexible spirit of 


the Roman senate had always disclaimed the 
unequal conditions which were extorted from the 
distress of her captive armies; and, if it were 


"I The people of Carrhae, a c:ty devoted to Paganism, buried the 
inauspicious messenger under a pile of stones (Zosimus, |. iii. p.196 ). 
Libanius, when he received the fatal intelligence, cast his eye on lus 
sword; but he recollected that Plato had condemned suicide, and 
that he must live to compose the panegyric of Julian (Libamus de 
Vitd sud, tom. ii. p. 45, 46.). 

'2 Ammianus and Eutropius may be admitted as fair and credible 
witnesses of the public language and opinions. ‘The people of An- 
tiych reviled an ignominious peace, which exposed them to the Per- 
slant, on a naked and defenrelegs fronticr (Exccrpt. Valesianu, 
p- 845. ex Johanne Antiocheno.). 
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necessary to satisfy the national honour, by de- 
livering the guilty general into the hauds of the - 
Barbariaus, the greatest part of the subjects of 
Jovian would have cheerfully acquiesced in thie 
precedent of ancient times 

But the emperor, whatever inight be the limits 
of his constitutional authority, was the absolate 
master of the laws and arins of the state; and the 
same motives which had forced him to subscribe, 
now pressed him to execute, the treaty of peace. 
He was impatient to secure an empire at the ex- 
pence of a few provinces; and the respectable 
names of religion and honour concealed the per- 
sonal fears and the ambition of Jovian. Notwith- 
standing the dutiful solicitations of the inhabitants, 
decency, as well as prudence, forbade the emperor 
to lodge | in the palace of Nisibis; but, the next 
morning after his arrival, Bineses, the ambassador 
of Persia, entered the place, displayed from the 
citadel the standard of the Great King, and pro- 
claimed, in his name, the cruel alternative of exile 
or servitude. The principal citizens of Nisibis, 
who, till that fatal moment, had confided in the 
protection of their sovereign, threw themselves at 
his feet. ‘They conjured him not to abandon, or, 
at least, not to deliver, a faithful colony to the rage 
of a Barbarian tyrant, exasperated by the three 


"3 The Abbé de Ja Bleterie (Hist. de Jovien, tom. i. p. 212— 
227.), though a severe casuist, has pronounced that Jovian was not 
bound to execute his promise ; since he could not dismember the em- 
pire, oor alienate, without their consent, the allegiance of his people. 
1 have never found much delight or instruction in such political sue- 
tapliysics. 
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successive defeats, which he had experienced 
under the walls of Nisibis. They still possessed 
arms and courage to repel the invaders of their 
country: they requested only the permission of 
using them in their own defence; and, as soon as 
they had asserted their independence, they should 
implore the favour of being again admitted into 
the rank of his subjects. Their arguments, their 
cloguence, their tears, were ineffectual. Jovian 
alleged, with some confusion, the sanctity of oaths ; 
and, as the reluctance with which he accepted the 
present of a crown of gold, convinced the citizens 
of their hopeless condition, the advocate Sylvanus 
was provoked to exclaim, “‘O emperor! may you 
“thus be crowned by all the cities of your do- 
“minions!” Jovian, who in a few weeks had 
assumed the habits of a prince “', was displeased 
with freedom, and offended with truth: and as 


he reasonably supposed, that the discontent of 


the people might incline them to submit to the 
Persian government, he published an edict, under 
pain of death, that they should leave the city 
within the term of three days. Ammianus has 
delineated in lively colours the scene of universal 
(despair, which he seems to have viewed with an 
eye of compassion”. ‘The martial youth desert- 
ed, with indignant grief, the walls which they had 
s0 gloriously defended: the disconsolate mourner 

"1 At Nisibis he performed a royal act. A brave officer, his 
panie-sake, who had been thought worthy of the purple, was dragged 
fw supper, thrown into a well, and stoned to death, without any 


forrh of trial, or evidence of guilt.. Amuuan. xxv. 6. 
46 See xxs. Q. and Zosimus, |. nt. p. 194, 190. 
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CHAP. dropt a last tear over the tomb of a son or hus- 
XXIV band, which must soon be profaned by the rade 


hand of a Barbarian master; and the aged citizen 
kissed the threshold, and clung to the doors, of 
the house, where he had passed the cheerful and 
careless hours of infancy. The highways were 
crowded with a trembling multitude: the distine- 
tions of rank, and sex, and age, were lost in the 
general calamity. Every one strove to bear away 
some fragment from the wreck of his fortunes ; 
and as they could not command the immediate 
service of an adequate number of horses or wag- 
gons, they were obliged to leave behind them the 
greatest part of their valuable effects. The savage 
insensibility of Jovian appears to have aggravated 
the hardships of these unhappy fugitives. ‘They 
were seated, however, in a new-built quarter of 
Amida; and that rising city, with the reiuforcement 
of a very considerable colony, soon recovered its 
former splendour, and became the capital of Me 
sopotamia™", Similar orders were dispatched by 
the emperor for the evacuation of Singara and the 
castle of the Moors; and for the restitution of the 
hve provinces beyond the Tigris. Sapor enjoyed 
the glory and the fruits of his victory ; and this 
ignominious peace has justly been considered as 
a memorable era in the decline and fall of the 
Roman empire. The predecessors of Jovian had 
sometimes relinquished the dominion of distant 
and unprofitable provinces; but, since the foun- 


'* Chron. Paschal. p. 300. The ecclesiastical Notitie may be 
consulted. 
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dation of the city, the genius of Rome, the god cuap, 
Terminus, who guarded the boundaries of the re-, ce 
public, had never retired before the sword of a 
victorious enemy’. 

After Jovian had performed those engagements, Reflec- 
which the voice of his people might have tempted he acaihs 
him to violate, he hastened away from the scene 
of his disgrace, and proceeded with his whole court 
to enjoy the luxury of Antioch’”. Without con- 
sulting the dictates of religious zeal, he was 
prompted, by humanity and gratitude, to bestow 
the last honours on the remains of bis deceased 
sovercign ': and Procopius, who sincerely be- 
wailed the loss cf his kinsman, was removed from 
the command of the army, under the decent pre- 
tence of conducting the funeral. The corpse of 
Julian was transported from Nisibis to Tarsus, in 
a slow march of fifteen days; and, as it passed 
through the cities of the Last, was saluted by the 
hostile factions, with mourntul Jamentations and 
clamorous insults. ‘The Pagans already placed their 
beloved hero in the rank of those gods whose wor- 
ship he had restored; while the invectives of the 


Christians pursued the soul of the apostate to hell, 


7 Zosimus, |. iu. p. 192, 193. Sextus Rufus de Provinens, 
c. 29. Augustin de Civitat. Dei, liv. e. 29. This general position 
must be applied and interpreted with some caution. 

8 Armmianus, xxv. 9. Zosimus, |. iil. p. 196. He might be 
edax, et vino Venerique indulgens. But I agree with La Bleterie 
(tom. i. p. 148—154.) in rejecting the foolish report of a Baccha- 
nalian riot (ap. Suidam) celeLrated at Antioch, by the emperor, his 
uxfe, and a troop of concubines. 

* The Abbé de la Bleter.e (tom. i. p. 156—209.) handsomely 
exposes the brutal bigotry of Baromus, who would have thrown 
Julian to the dogs, ne cespititid quidem sepultura dignus. 
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and his body to the grave’”. One party lamented 
the approaching ruin of their altars; the other ce- 
lebrated the marvellous deliverance of the church. 
The Christians applauded, in lofty and ambiguous 
strains, the stroke of divine vengeance, which had 
been so long suspended over the guilty head of 
Julian. They acknowledge, that the death of the 
tyrant, at the instant he expired beyond the Tigris, 
was revealed to the saints of Egypt, Syria, and 
Cappadocia™ ; and, instead of suffering him to fall 
by the Persian darts, their indiscretion ascribed the 
heroic deed to the obscure hand of some mortal or 
immortal champion of the faith. Such imprudent 
declarations were eagerly adopted by the malice, or 
credulity, of their adversarics™’; who darkly in- 


® Compare the sophist and the saint (Libanius, Monod. tom. vu, 
p. 251. and Orat. Parent. c. 145. p. 367. c. 156. p. 077. with Gre- 
goty Nazianzen, Orat. iv. p. 125—132.). The Christian orator 
faintly mutters some exhortations to modesty and forgiveness: but 
he is well satisfied, that the real sufferings of Julian wall far caceed 
the fabulous torments of Ixton or Tantalus. 

‘1 Tillemont (Hist. des E:mpereurs, tom. tv. p. 549.) has collected 
these visions. Some saint or angel was observed to be absent in the 
night on a secret expedition, &c. 

‘3 Sozomen (I. vi. 2.) applauds the Greck doctrine of tyrannterde ; 
but the whole passage, which a Jesuit might have translated, is pru- 
dently suppressed by the president Cousin. 

'2 Immediately after the death of Julian, an uncertain rumour 
was scattered, telo cecidisse Romano. It was carried, by some de- 
eerters to the Persian camp; and the Romans were reproached as the 
assassins of the emperor by Sapor and his subjects (Amman. xxv. 0. 
Libanius de ulciscend& Juliani nece, c. xiii. p. 162, 163.). It was 
urged, as a decisive proof, that no Persian had appeared to claim 
the promised reward (Liban. Orat. Parent. c. 141. p. 363.). But the 
flying horseman, who darted the fatal javelin, might be ignorant ol 
its effect; or he might be slain in the same action. Ammianus 
neither feels norinspires a suspicion. 
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sinnated, or confidentl: sserted, that the governors CHAP, 
of the church had instigated and directed the fana-, —— 
ticism of a domestic assassin’”. Above sixteen 

years after the death of Julian, the charge was 
solemnly and vehemently urged, in a public oration, 
addressed by Libanins to the emperor Theodosius. 

His suspicions are unsupported by fact or argu- 
ment; and we can only esteem the generous zcal 

of the sophist of Antioch, for the cold and ne- 
elected ashes of his friend. 

It was an ancient custom in the funerals, as and fune- 
well as in the triumphs, of the Romans, that the Fae 
voice of praise should be corrected by that of 
sitire and ridicule; and that, in the midst of the 
aplendid pageants, which displayed the glory of 
the living or of the dead, their imperfections 
should not be concealed from the eyes of the 
world'’®. This custom was practised in the fu- 
neral of Julian. The comedians, who resented 
his contempt and aversion for the theatre, ex- 
hibited, with the applause of a Christian audi- 
ence, the lively and exaggerated representation 


» 

A Og Tig avTOAny TAncwy Tw oT auTwy ap yovTs, This dark and 
ambiguous expression may point to Athanasius, the first, without a 
rival, of the Christian clergy (Libantus de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 4 
p. 149. La Bleterie, List de Jovien, tom. i. p. 179.5. 

'S The Orator (Fabricius, Bibliot. Graec. tom. vu. p. 145—179 ) 
scatters suspicions, demands an inguiry, and insinuates, that prools 
might still be obtained. He ascribes the success of the Huns to the 
criniinal neglect of revenging Julian’s death. 

'® At the funeral of Vespasian, the comedian who personated 
that frugal emperor, anxiously inquired, how much it cost ?—Four- 
score thousand pounds (centies).—Guive me the tenth part of the sum, 
and throw my body into the Tyber. Sueton. in Vespasian. ¢ 14. 
with the notes of Casaubon and Gronovius. 
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of the faults and follies of the deceased emperor. 
His various character and singular manners 
afforded an ample scope for pleasantry and ridi- 
cule’, In the exercise of his uncommon ta- 
lents, he often descended below the majesty of 
his rank. Alexander was transformed into Dio- 
genes; the philosopher was degraded into a pricst. 
The purity of his virtue was sullied by exccssive 
vanity; his superstition disturbed the peace, and 
endangered the safety, of a mighty empire; and 
his irregular sallies were the less entitled to in- 
dulgence, as they appeared to be the laborions 
efforts of art, or even of affectation. The re- 
mains of Julian were interred at Tarsus in Cilicia ; 
but his stately tomb, which arose in that city, on 
the banks of the cold and limpid Cydims™, was 
displeasing to the faithful friends, who loved and 
revered the memory of that extraordinary ian. 
The philosopher expressed a very reasonable wish, 
that the disciple of Plato might have repose 
amidst the groves of the academy”: while the 
soldier exclaimed in bolder accents, that the ashes 
of Julian should have been mingled with those of 
Cesar, in the field of Mars, and among the an- 


'7 Gregory (Orat. iv. p. 119, 120) compares this supposed igno- 
miny and ridicule to the funeral honours of Constantius, whose body 
was chaunted over Mount Taurus by a choir of angels. 

'W Quintus Curtius, |. ii.c. 4. The luxuriancy of his desenp- 
tions has been often censured. Yet it was almost the duty of the 
historian to describe a river, whose waters had nearly proved fatal to 
Alexander. 

'® Libanius, Orat. Parent. c. 156. p. 377. Yet he acknowledges 
with gratitude the liberality of the two royal brothers in decorating 
the tomb of Julian (de ulcis. Jul. nece, c. 7. p. 152.). 
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cient monuments of Roman virtue’. The 
history of princes does not very frequently renew 
the example of a similar competition. 


'’ Cujus suprema et cineres, si qui tunc juste consuleret, non 
Cydnus videre deberet, quamvis gratissimus amnis et liquidus: sed ad 
perpetuandam gloriam recte factorum preterlambere Tibens, inter- 
secans urbem eternam, divorumque veterum) monumenta praestrin- 
gens. Ammnuan. xxv. 10. 
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JITAP. XAXY. 


The Government and Death of Jovian, — Election 
of Valentinian, who associates his Brother 
Valens, and makes the final Dvreision of the 
Eastern and Western Empires —Revolt of 
Procopius.—Crvit, and Ecclesiastwal — Adnu- 
nistration. ~~ Germany. — Britain. — Africa. -- 
The East.—The Danube— Death of Valenti- 
nun—His two Sons, Gratian and Valenti- 
man IL., succeed to the Western Empire. 


Tue death of Julian had left the public affairs of 
the empire in a very doubtful and dangerous situa- 
tion. ‘The Roman army was saved by an inglo- 
rious, perhaps a necessary, treaty’; and the first 


‘moments of peace were consecrated by the pious 


Jovian to restore the domestic tranquillity of the 
church and state. The indiscretion of his prede- 
cessor, Instead of reconciling, had artfully fomented 
the religious war: and the balance which be af- 
fected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
served only to perpetuate the contest, by the vicis- 
situdles of hope and fear, by the rival claims of 
ancient possession and actual favour. The Chris- 
tians had forgotten the spirit of the Gospel; and 
the Pagans had imbibed the spirit of the church. 

' The medals of Jovian adorn him with victories, laurel crowns, 


and prostrate captives. Ducange, Famil. Byzantin. p. 52. Hlattery 
is a foolish suicide ; she destroys herself with her own hands. 
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In private familics, the sentiments of nature were CHAP. 
ca | | XXV. 

extinguished by the blind fury of zeal and revenge: 
the majesty of the laws was violated or abused; the 
cities of the mast were stained with blood: and the 
most implacable encmnies of the Romans were in 
the bosom of their country. Jovian was educated 
in the profession of Christianity; and as he march- 
ed from Nisibis to Antioch, the bauner of the Cross, 
the Lasarum of Constantine, which was again dis- 
played at the head of the legions, announced to the 
people the faith of their new emperor. As soon 
as he asceuded the throne, he transmitted a cir- 
cular epistle to all the governors of provinces: in 
which he confessed the divine truth, and secured 
the legal establishinent, of the Christian religion. 
The insidious edicts of Julian were abolished; the 
ecclesiastical immunities were restored and en- 
larged; and Jovian condescended to lament, that 
the distress of the times obliged him to diminish 
the measure of charitable distributions. The 
Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere 
applause which they bestowed en the pious suc- 
cessor of Julian. But they were still ignorant 
What creed, or what synod, he would chuse for 
the standard of orthodoxy; and the peace of the 


* Jovian restored to the churcn tor a yaioy vseuo, a forcible and 
comprehensive expression (Philostoraius, | vit c, 5. with Godetroy’s 
Dissertaions, p. 329. Sozomen, lviec.$.) The new law which 
condeumed the rape or marriage of nans (Cod. Uheod. fis. tit. xxv, 
leg. 2.), isexaggerated by Sozomen ; who supposes, that du amorous 
glance, the adultery of the heart, was punished with death by the 


€vangelic legislator, 
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CHAP church iminedtatcly revived those eager dispute: 
AXY. 


on —ee/ 


which had been suspended during the season af 
persecution. The episcopal | aders of the eas, 
tending sects, convinced, from experience, bow 
much their fate would depend cn the earliest in. 
pressions that were made on the mind of an un- 
tutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, o1 
Antioch. The highways of the East were crowded 
with Homoousian, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip cach 
other in the holy race: the apartments of the 
palace resounded with their clamours ; and the ears 
of their prince were assaulted, and perhaps asto- 
nished, by the singular mixture of metaphysical 
argument and passionate invective’. The modere- 
tion of Jovian, who recommended concord and 
charity, and referred the disputants to the sentence 
of a future council, was interpreted as a symptom 
of indifference: but his attachment to the Nicen: 
creed was at length discovered’ and declared, 
by the reverence which he expressed for the 
celestial” virtues of the great Athanasius. The 
intrepid veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy. 
had issued from his retreat on the first intclli- 
gence of the tyrant’s death. The acclamations 


* Compare Socrates, Lin ¢.25. and Philostorgiug, |. viii. ¢. 0. 
with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. soo, 

* The word celeshal faintly expresses the impious and extravagant 
flattcry of the emperor to the archbishop, ts wos tov Gov Tw 6? a» 
cuowerws. (See the original epistle in Athanasius, tom. it. p. 33). 
Gregory Nazianzen (Orat.xxi. p.3g2.) celebrates the fricndship of 
Jovian and Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised by the 
Egyptian monks (Tillemont, Mem. Eccles tom, vin. tees ) 
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vl the people seated him once more on the archi citar, 
; XXAYV, 

episcope throne; and be wisely accepted, or 

anticipa ed, the mvitation of Jovian. The vene- 


rable fizare of Athanasius, his calm courage, and 


insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation 
which he had already acquired in the courts of 
four successive princes’. As soon as he had gained 
the confidence, and secured the faith, of the Chris- 
tian emperor, le returned in triumph to his diocese, 
and continued, with mature counsels and undimi- 
nished vigour, to direct, ten years longer’, the ec- 
clesiastical government of Alexandria, Egypt, and 
the Catholic church. Betore his departure from 
Antioch, he assured Jovian that his orthodox de- 
votion would be rewarded with a long and peace- 
ful reign. Athanasius had reason to hope, that 
he should be allowed either the merit of a suc- 
cessful prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, 
though ineffectual, prayer’. 


Athanasius, a the court of Antioch, is agreeably represesited 
by La Bletene (Hist de Jovicn, tom. p. 1211s). he Ganstates 
the singular and ongimal conferences ov the cimperor, the piuvate of 
Keypt, and the Arian deputies, ‘Phe AbbO as not satisued with the 
coarse pleasuntry of Jovian; but Ins partiality for Athanasius assures, 
tn das eyes, the character of yusties, 

° The true era of his death is perplexed with same difhieutic 
(Villemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. vu. p. 729—=723.). But the dat 
(A.D. 373, May 2.), which seewis the most consistent with history 
and icason, is ratiicd by his authentic Ite (Mater Oseervazion Let- 
leranie, ton. iL p. R].). 

” See the observations of Vatesius and Jortin (Remarks on Eccle- 
stastical History, vol. iv. p. 38.1, on the original hetter of Athunasis. 
which is preserved by Theodoret (hiv cGy tu some Mod, thie 
indiscsect promise ts @ruitted , pethiaps by the Cathuhes, jealous oi 
the prophetic fame of their tender. 
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The slightest force, when it is applied to assist 


me and guide the natural descent of its object, ope- 


Jovian 
proclaims 
universal 


toleration. 


rates with irresistible weight; and Jovian had the 
good fortune to embrace the religious’ opinions 
which were supported by the spirit of the times, 
and the zeal and numbers of the most powertul 
sect’. Under his reign, Christianity obtained an 
easy and lasting victory ; and as soon as the smile 
of royal patronage was withdrawn, the gemius of 
Paganism, which had been fondly raised and che- 
rished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in 
the dust. In many cities, the temples were shut 
or deserted: the philosophers, who had abused 
their transient favour, thought it prudent to shave 
their beards, and disguise their profession; and 
the Christians rejoiced, that they were now ina 
condition to forgive, or to revenge, the injuries 
which they had suffered under the preceding reign. 
The consternation of the Pagan world was dis- 
pelled by a wise and gracious edict of toleration ; 
in which Jovian explicitly declared, that although 
he should severely punish the sacrilegious rites of 
magic, his subjects might exercise, with freedom 
and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient worship. 
The memory of this Jaw has been preserved by the 


* Athanasius (apud Theodoret, |. iv. c. 3.) magnifies the number 
of the orthodox, who composed the whole world, wapsr cAryww tay 
ra Acuw Gpowtwy, ‘his assertion was verified in the space of thirty 
or forty years. 

> Socrates, |. il. c, 24. Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. ty, p. 131.), 
and Libanius (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.), express the diving 
sentiments of their respective factions. 
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oiator l'hemistius, who was deputed by the senate CHap. 


of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion 
for the new emperor. Themistius expatiates on the 
clemency of the Divine Nature, the facility of 
human error, the rights of conscience, and the in- 
dependence of the mind; and, with some elo- 
quence, inculcates the principles of philosophical 
toleration; whose aid Superstition herself, in the 
hour of her distress, 1s not ashamed to implore. 
He justly observes, that, m the recent changes, 
both religions had been alternately disgraced by 
the seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of 
those votaries of the reigning purple, who could 
pass, without a reason, and withont a blush, from 
the church to the temple, and from the altars of 
Jupiter to the sacred table of the Christians”. 


AAV. 


In the space of seven months, the Roman His pro- 


troops, who were now returned to Antioch, had 


aress from 


Antioch, 


performed a march of fiftecn hundred miles; in A-D.6s, 


which they had endured all the hardships of war, 
of famine, and of climate. Notwithstanding their 
services, their fatigues, and the approach of 
winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allowed 
only, to the men and horses, a respite of six 
weeks. The emperor could not sustain the in- 
discreet and malicious raillery of the people of 


 Themistius, Orat. v. p. U3—71. edit. Harduim. Pars, i004, 
The Whbedels Bleterie judiciously roamarks (Hist. de Jovieu, tom. ts 
p- 199.), that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration , and The- 
inistius, the establishment of the Catholic religion. Each of them 
tugned away from the object which he dishhed , avd wished to sup- 
press the part of the edict the least honourable, in his opmtou, to the 
euiperor Jovien. 


October. 
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CHAP. Antioch”. He was impatient to possess the pa- 
SLL lace of Constantinople; and t t the ambi 
ace of Constantinople; and to prevent the ambi- 


tion of some competitor, who might occupy the 
vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon re- 
ceived the grateful intelligence, that his authority 
was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus 
to the Atlantic ocean. By the first letters which 
he dispatched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he 
had delegated the military command of Gaul and 
Ilyricum to Malarich, a brave and faithful officer 
of the nation of the Franks; and to his father-in- 
law, count Lucillian, who had formerly distin- 
guished his courage and conduct in the defence of 
Nisibis. Malarich had declined an office to which 
he thought himself unequal; and Lucillian was 
massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mutiny of 
the Batavian cohorts”. But the moderation of 
Jovinus, master-general of the cavalry, who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the 
tumult, and confirmed the uncertain minds of the 
soldiers. The oath of fidelity was administered, 
and taken, with Joyal acclamations; and the de- 
puties of the Western armies” saluted their new 
sovereign as he descended from Mount Taurus 


OF bs Avrioyars wy news Suexento wgo¢ auTOv; GAR emsoxomrToy auToy 
whaig was wapwdiars KO TOE xaAumEVOLS Pauwocoss (famosis libellis ). Johan. 
Antochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. p. 845. The libels of Antioch 
may be admitted on very slight evidence. 

' Compare Ammuanus (xxv. 10.), who omits the name of the 
Batavians, with Zosimus (1. iu. p. 197.), who removes the scene of 
action from: Rheims to Sirmium. ; 

" Quos capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat. Anrmian. 
xt. 10, and Vales. ad locum. 
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to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. From cHap. 
Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, age 


capital of the province of Galatia; where Jovian 
assumed, with his infant son, the name and en- 
signs of the consulship’. Dadastana"’, an ob- A.D. 364, 
scure town, almost at an equal distance between a 
Ancyra and Nice, was marked for the fatal 
term of his journey and his Jife. After indulging 
himself with a plentitul, perhaps an intemperate, 
supper, he retired to rest; and the next morning 
the emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 


The cause of this sudden death was variously Death of 
Jovian, 


understood. By some it was ascribed to the con- 5), ie 


sequences of an indigestion, occasioned cither by 
the quantity of the wine, or the quality of the 
mushrooms, which he had swallowed in the even- 
ing. According to others, he was suffocated in 
his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, which ex- 
tracted from the walls of the apartment the un- 
wholesome moisture of the tresh plaster”. But 
the want of a regular inquiry into the death of a 
prince, whose reign and person were soon ftor- 


N Guyus vagitus, pertinaciter ieluctanus, nein curl sella schere- 
turex more, id quod mox accidit protendebat. Augustus and Ins 
successors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the sons or 
nephews whom they raised to the consulship, But the curule charr 
of the first Brutus had never been dishenoured by an intmit 

'* "The lunerary of Antoninus fixes Dacastuna 125 Roo un miles 
from Nice, 117 from Ancyra (Wessehing, Itinerar p. t42.° The 
pilgrim of Bourdeaux, by om tung some stages, reduces the whole 
space from 242 to Ikxlt miles Wesseling, p. 974. 

 Sce Ammianus (xxv. 10), Eutropius O 36), who might hike 
whe be present ; Jerom (tom 4. p. 20. ad Hehodorum,, Orosias 
(vil. Bi Sozomen (I, vi.c 6.), Zosimms (1. iil. pe 107, 198.3, and 
Zonaras (toma |. xt. p. 28, 2G) We cannct expect a pericct 
agrcement, and we shall not discuss minute diflerences. 
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CHAP. gotten, appears to have been the only circumstance 


XXV. 


\ae, te 


which countenanced the malicious whispers of 
poison and domestic guilt. The body of Jovian 
was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with 
his predecessors, and the sad procession was met 
on the road by his wife Charito, the danghter of 
count Lucillian; who still wept the recent death 
of her father, and was hastening to dry her tears 
in the embraces of an Imperial busband. Her 
disappointient and grief were embittered by the 
anxiety of maternal tenderness. Six weeks before 
the death of Jovian, his infant son bad been 
placed in the curule chair, adorned with the title 
of Nobilissimus, and the vam ensigns of the con- 
sulship. Unconscious of his fortune, the royal 
youth, who, from his grandfather, assumed the 
name of Varronian, was reminded only by the 
jealousy of the government, that be was the son 
of an emperor. Sixteen years afterwards he was 
still alive, but he had already been deprived of an 
eye; and his afflicted mother expected, every 
hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from 
her arms, to appease, with his blood, the suspicions 
of the reigning prince”. 


" Ammianus, iomindiul of his usual candour and good sensc, 
compares the death of the harmless Jovian to that of the second 
Africanus, who hadaxcited the fears and resentment of the popular 
faction. 

'§ Chrysostom, tom. 1 p, 33d. 344. edit. Montfaucon. The 
Christian orator attempts to comfort a widow by the examples ot 
illustrious misfortunes , and observes, that of nine emperors (includ- 
ing the Ciesar Gallus) who had reigned in his time, only two (Cen- 
stantine and Constantius) died a natural death. Such vague conso- 
lations have never wiped away a single tear. 
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After the death of Jovian, the throne of the CHAP. 
XAV 
a S/ 


The ministers and generals still continued to meet toe 
; ; ‘ ; : ‘ : the throne, 
in council; to exercise their respective functions ; Feb, 17— 


26, 


Roman world remained ten days“ without a master. 


to anaintain the public order; and peaceably to 
conduct the army to the city of Nice m Bithynia, 
which was chosen for the place of the election”. 
In a solemn assembly of the civil and military 
powers of the empire, the diadem was again una- 
nimously offered to the prefect Sallust. He en- 
joyed the glory of a second refusal: and when the 
virtues of the father were alleged in favour of 
his son, the preefeet, with the frmmess of a disin- 
terested patriot, declared to the clectors, that the 
feeble age of the one, and the unexperienced youth 
of the other, were equally incapable of the Jaborions 
duties of govermment. Several candidates were 
proposed: and, after weighing the objections of 
character or situation, they were successively re- 
jected: but, as soon as the name of Valentinian 
was pronounced, the merit of that officer united 


'? “Ten days appear scarcely suflicient for the march and election. 
But it may be observed; 1. That the generals might command the 
expeditious use of the public posts for themselves, their attendants, 
and messengers, 2. Chat the troops, for the case of the cites, 
arched in many divisions, ang uit the head of the column mitt 
arrive at Nice when the rear halted at Aneyre 

* Ammuianus, xxvi 1. Zosimus, Lan. p. 108. Philostorgius, 
vin. ¢. 8. and Godefroy, Dissertat. p. 334. Philostorgius, who 
appears to have obtained some curious aud authentic intellyence, 
ascribes the choice of Valentin‘an to the pravfect Sallust, the master- 
general Arintheus, Dagalaiphus count of the domestics, aud the 
patrigian Datianus, whose pressing reconmendations fiom Ancytas 
had a weighty influence in the election. 
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CHAP. the suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained 
XXV. : we : ; 
ee wy the sincere approbation of Sallust himself. Valen- 
Election tintan™ was the son of count Gratian, a native of 

and charace 

ior of Vae Cibalis in Pannonia, who, from an obscure condi- 

oun tion, had raised himself, by matchless strength and 
dexterity, to the military commands of Africa and 
Britain; from which he retired with an atple 
fortune and suspicious integrity. The rank and 
scrvices of Gratian contributed, however, to smooth 
the first steps of the promotion of his son; and 
afforded him an early opportunity of displaying 
those solid and useful qualifications, which raised 
his character above the ordinary level of his fel- 
low-soldiers. The person of Valentinian was tall, 
graceful, and majestic. THis manly countenance, 
deeply marked with the impression of sense and 
spirit, imspired his friends with awe, and his ene- 
mies with fear: and, to second the efforts of his 
undaunted courage, the son of Gratian had inherited 
the advantages of a strong and healthy constitu 
tiou. By the habits of chastity and temperance, 
which restrain the appetites and invigorate the 
faculties, Valentinian preserved his own, and the 
public, esteem. ‘The avocations of a military life 
had diverted his youth from the clegant pursuits 
of literature: he was ignorant of the Greek lan- 
guage, aud the arts of rhetoric; but as the mind 
of the orator was never disconcerted by timid per- 
plexity, he was able, as often as the occasion 


* Anmuanus, (xxx. 7. 0.), and the younger Victor, have fur- 
nished the portrait of Valentuiain, which naturally precedes and 
illustrates the history of his reign. 
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prompted him, to deliver his decided sentiments oun 
with bold and ready elocution. The laws of mar- , 9 
val discipline were the only Jaws that he had studied ; 
and he was soon distinguished by tae laborious 
diligence, and inflexible severity, with which he dis- 
charged and enforced the duties of the camp. Tn 
the time of Juhan he provoked the danger of dis- 
grace, by the contempt which he publicly expres- 
sed for the reigning religion”; and it should seem, 
from his subsequent conduct, that the indisereet 
and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian was the 
effect of military spirit, rather than of Christian 
zeal. De was pardoned, however, and still em- 
ployed by 2 prince who esteemed his merit”: and 
in the various events of the Persian war, he im- 
proved the reputation which he had already acquired 
on the banks of the Rhine. The celerity and success 
with which be executed an important commission, 
recommended bim to the favour of Jovian; and 
to the honourable command of the second school, 
or company, of Targetteers, of the domestic guards. 
In the march from Antioch, he had reached his 
quarters at Ancyra, when he was uncxpectedly 
summoned, without guilt, and without intrigue, to 


® At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the 
temple, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him with 
lustral water (Sozomen, I.vi.c.6 Theodoret, Lat c. t5.). Such 
public defiance might becomeValentinian; butit could leave no room 
for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which sup- 
poses some more private offence (Zosimus, |. iv. p. “00, 201.1 

* Socrates, liv. A previous exile to Melitenc, or Thebais (the 
first might be possible), 1s interposed by Sozomen (I. vi. c. 6} and 
Philostorgius (I. vn. c. 7 with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. 295 | 
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CHAP. 
NXV. 


He 1s ac- 
knowledg- 
ed by the 
army, 
A.D. 364, 
Feb. 20. 
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assume, in the forty-third year of his age, the ab- 
solute government of the Roman empire. 

The invitation of the ministers and generals at 
Nice was of little moment, unless it were confirmed 
by the voice of the army. The aged Sallust, who 
had long observed the irregular fluctuations of po- 
pular assemblies, proposed, under pain of death, 
that none of those persons, whose rank in tbe ser- 
vice might excite a party in their favour, should ap- 
pear in public, on the day of the inauguration. Yet 
such was the prevalence of ancient superstition, that 
a whole day was voluntarily added to this danger- 
ous interval, becanse it happened to be the interca- 
lation of the Bissextile™. At length, when the hour 
was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian shewed 
himself from a lofty tribunal: the judicious choice 
was applauded; and the new prince was soleinnly 
invested with the diadem and the purple, amidst 
the acclamations of the troops, who were disposed 
in martial order round the tribunal. But when 
he stretched forth his hand to address the armed 
multitude, a busy whisper was accidentally started 
in the ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud 
and imperious clamour, that he should name, 
without delay, a colleague in the empire. The 


4% Ammuanus, in along, because unseasonable, digression (xxvi. 1. 
and Valesius ad Jocum), rashly supposes that he understands an 
astronomical question, of which hie readers are ignorant. It is treated 
with more judgment and propriety by Censorinus (de Die Natali, 
c.20.), and Macrobrus (Saturnal. |. i. ¢. 12—-16.).. The appellation 
of Bissexttle, which marks the inauspicious year (Augustin. ad ta- 
nuatiam, Epist. 119.) is derived from the repetition of the staén day 
al the ealends of March, 
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intrepid calmness of Valentinian obtained silence, CuAy. 


XXV, 


and commanded respect; and he thus addregsec | 


the assembly: ‘“ A few minutes since it was in 
“ yur power, fellow-soldicrs, to have left me in 
“the obscurity of a private station. Judging, 
‘from the testimony of my past life, that | 
deserved to reign, you Lave placed me on the 
throne. It is now my duty to consult the safety 
‘and interest of the republic. The weight of 
the universe is undoubtedly too great for the 
hands of a feeble mortal. I am conscious of 
the limits of my abilities, and the uncertainty 
of my life: and far from declining, [am anxious 
to solicit, the assistance of a worthy colleague. 
But, where discord may be fatal, the choice of 
a faithful friend requires mature and serious 
deliberation. That deliberation shall be my 
care. Let your conduct be dutiful and con- 
sistent. Retire to your quarters; refresh your 
minds and bodies; and expect the accustomed 
donative on the accession of a new emperor”. 
The astonished troops, with aa mixture of pride, 
of satisfaction, and of terror, confessed the voice 
of their master. Their angry clamours subsided 
into silent reverence; «and Valentinian, encom- 
passed with the eagles of the legions, and the 
various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted, in warlike pomp, to the palace of 
Nice. As he was sensible, however, of the im- 
portance of preventing some rash declaration of 


* Valentioin’s first speech is fallin Aguianus Oxxvn 22), eon 


ese and semtentious im Phitlostoretus «fo sia, © 8 
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cHap. the soldiers, he consulted the assembly of the 
AXV. chiefs: and their real sentiments were concisely 
expresscd by the generous freedom of Dagalaiphus. 
“ Most excellent prince,” said that officer, “if 

“you consider only your family, you have a bro- 

“ther; if you love the republic, look round tor 
“the most deserving of the Romans’.” The 
emperor, who suppressed his displeasure, without 
altering his intention, slowly proceeded from Nice 
and associ- to Nicomedia and Constantinople. In one of the 
cer suburbs of that capital”, thirty days after his 
hei sep own elevation, he bestowed the title of Augustus 
Marches, on his brother Valens; and as the boldest pa- 
triots were convinced, that their opposition, with 
out being serviceable to their country, would be 
fatal to themselves, the declaration of his absolute 
will was received with silent submission. Valens 
was now in the thirty-sixth year of his age; but 
his abilities had never been exercised in any em- 
ployment, military or civil; and his character had 
not inspired the world with any sanguine expecta- 
tions. He possessed, however, one quality, which 
recommended him to Valentinian, and’preserved 
the domestic peace of the empire; a devout and 
grateful attachment to his benefactor, whose 
superiority of genius, as well as of authority, 
* Si tuos, amas, Imperator optime, habes fratrem; si Rempub- 
licam, qu@re quem vestias. Ammian, xxv. 4. In the division of 
the empire, Valentinian retained that sincere counsellor for himselt 

(c. 6.), 

7 Jn suburbano, Ammian. xxvi. 4. The famous ‘Heldomon, ot 
held of Mars, was distant from Constantinople either seven stadia, oF 


seven miles. See Valesius, and his brother, ad loc. and Ducange, 
Const. ] 1. p. 140, 141. 172, 173. 
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Valens humbly and cheerfully acknowledged in CHAP. 
cvery action of bis tte”, NAY. 
7 : Tae <2 : ee ,/ 
Before Valentiman divided the provinces, he The tal 
; a : , . division 
reformed the administration of the cimpire, ATL or the 


ranks of subjects, who had been injured or oppres- eter and 


; . 7 ; western 
sed nnder the reign of Jahian, were invited to sup- ens 

Be, uct cats hse V1). S04 
port their pablic accusations. The silence of mane 5.” 


kind attested the spotless integrity of the prvfcet 
Sallust ’; and his own pressing solicitations, that he 
might be permitted to retire from the business of 
the state, were rejected by Valentinian with the 
most honourable expressions of friendstup and 
esteem. But among the favonrites of the late em- 
peror, there were many who had abused his credu- 
lity or superstition ; aud who could no longer hope 
to be protected cither by favour or justice". The 
greater part of the ministers of the palace, and the 
governors of the provinces, were removed trom 
their respective stations ; yet the eminent merit of 
some officers was distinenished from the obnoxious 
crowd; and, notwithstanding the opposite clamours 
of zeal and resentment, the whole proceedings of 
this delicate inguiry appear to have been con- 
ducted with a reasonable share of wisdom and mo- 


* Participens quidem Iugitirs im potesbelis , sed mi modum appa. 
Hlorts morigerum, ut progredien Haperiet textus. Atmiuan. xavt. te. 

* Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonaras, Suidas, and the Pas- 
ehal Chronicle, Mo de Tillemront clint. des deropercurs, fem. 
Pp OFT wakes to dsbeteve the stores st baat teres a ui pee ens 

© Ennapius eclebrates and exaguerats the enn s 7f Vaxinins 
‘Pow, Go), yer he allows, thet dis eouluctor a oicten, the oullty 
favourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Valentinian, was dis 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 


' VOL. IY. R 
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CHAP. deration”. The festivity of a new reign received 
XY. = ; 
a short and suspicious interruption from the sud- 
den illness of the two princes: but as soon as their 
health was restored, they left Constantinople in the 
beginning of the spring. In the castle, or palace, 
of Mediana, only three miles from Naissus, they 
executed the solemn and final division of the 
Roman empire”. Valentinian bestowed on his 
brother the rich prefecture of the Hast, from the 
Lower Danube to the confines of Persia; whilst he 
reserved for his immediate government the warlike 
prefectures of Llyricum, Italy, and Gaul, from the 
extremity of Greece to the Caledonian rampart ; 
and from the rampart of Caledonia to the foot of 
Mount Atlas. The provincial administration re- 
mained on its former basis; but a double supply 
of generals and magistrates was required for two 
councils, and two courts: the division was made 
with a just regard to their peculiar merit and sitna- 
tion, and seven master-generals were soon created, 
either of the cavalry or infantry. When this im- 
portant business had been amicably transacted, 
Valentinian and Valens embraced for the Jast time. 
The emperor of the West established his temporary 
residence at Milan; and the emperor of the East 
returned to Constantinople, to assume the domi- 
nion of fifty provinces, of whose language he was 
totally ignorant”. 


" The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosimus, I. 1v 
p. 201.) are detected and refuted by Tillemont (tom. v. p.21.). 

™ Ammianus, xxv. 5. 

* Ammianus says, in general terms, subagrestis ingenii, nec bel- 
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The tranquillity of the Kast was soon disturbed Chap, 
ANY: 

; ; \ tee! 

ened by the daring attempts of a rival, whose afh- Revolt of 

nity to the emperor Julian“ was his sole merit, and a i aks 


had been his only crime. Procopias bad been pt 2. 


hy rebellion; and the throne of Valens was threat- 


hastily promoted from the obscure station of a tri- 
bune, and a notary, to the joint command of the 
army of Mesopotamia; the public opinion already 
named him as the successor of a prince who was 
destitute of natural heirs ; and a vain rumour was 
propagated by his friends, or lis enemies, that 
Julian, before the altar of the Moon, at Carrhae, 
had privately invested Procopius with the Inperial 
purple “. He endeavoured, by his dutiful and sub- 
missive behaviour, to disarm the jealousy of Jovian, 
resigned, without a contest, his military command : 
and retired, with his wife and family, to cultivate the 

ample patrimony which he possessed in the pro- 
vince of Cappadocia. These useful and mnocent 
occupations were interrupted by the appearance of 
an officer, with a band of soldiers, who, in the 
hos nee Hberalibus studs cruditus. Ammian xxxi dt. The orator 
Thennstius, with the genuine unpertinence of a Greek, wished for 
the first time to speak the Latin language, the disicet of his sovercign, 
Try ObaheEXTOV KouTuray Orat vi. p. 71. 

“ The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, 15 expressed 
by the words saves, cognatus, consobrinus (see Valesius ad Am- 
man. xxi. 3.). Vhe mother of Procopius might be a sister of 
Busilna, and count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. 
Ducange, Fam. Byzantin. p. 49 

* Ammuan. xxii. 3, xxv.0 He menuous the report with much 
hesitation : susurravit obscurior fama, memo enun dict: auctor exsvut 
verty. [It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a Pagan 


. ry 
\ a bes religion does not appear lo have promoted, OF obstructed, his 


uretenstones. 
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AP, Tk oranda ee aes 
ae name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Va- 


eo ew lets, Was dispatched to conduct the unfortnnate 


Procopius either to a perpetual prison, or an igno- 
minious death. His presence of mind procured hin 
a longer respite, and a more splendid fate. With- 
out presoming to dispute the royal mandate, be re- 
quested the indulgence of a few moments to cm- 
brace his weeping family; and, while the vigilance 
of }is guards was relaxed by a plentiful evtertain- 
meut, he dexterously escaped to the sea-coust of the 
Enuxine. from whence be passed over to the country 
of Bosphoras. In that sequestered region be re- 
mained many months, exposed to the hardships of 
exile, of solitude, and of want: lis melancholy 
temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
agitated by the just apprehension, that, if any ace- 
dent should discover bis name, the faithless Barba- 
rans would viorate, without much scruple, the laws 
of hospitality. Tn a moment of impatience and de- 
spuir, Procopius embarked in a merchant vessel. 
which made sail for Constantinople; and boldly as- 
pired to the rank of a sovereign, because he was 
not allowed to enjoy the security of a subject. 
At first he lurked in the villages of Bithynia, con- 
tmually changing his habitation, and his dis- 
guise”. Dy degrees he ventured into the capital, 
trusted his life and fortune to the fidelity of 


6 One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the he- 
retic. ‘The master was absent, innocent, ignorant; yet he narrowly 
escaped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote 
parts of Mauntama (Philostorg. |. ix c. 5,8 and Godefroy’s Dissert. 
p. SO9-—378,). 
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two friends, a senator and an cunuch, and con- 
ceived some hopes of success, from the intel- 


hgence which he obtained of the actual state of 


public affairs. The body of the people was in- 
fected with a spirit of discontent: they regretted 
the justice and the abilities of Sallust. who had 
been imprudently dismissed from the prefecture 
of the East. They despised the character oi 
Valens, which was rude without vigour, and 
feeble without mildness. They dreaded the te 
fluence of his father-in-law, the patricnin Pe. 
tronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, who ri- 
gorously exacted all the, arrears of tribute that 
night remain unpaid since the reign of the cm- 
peror, Aurelian. The cirenmstances were pro. 
pitious to the designs of an usurper. “The hostile 


measures of the Persians required the presence of 


Valens in Syria: from the Dannbe to the fou 
phrates the troops were tm motion; and the 
capital was occasionally filled with the soldiers 
who passed or repassed the Thracian Bosphorus 
Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators 5 which 
were recommended by the promise of a liberal 
donative; and, as thev still revered the inemory 
of Jnlian, they easily consented to support te 
hereditary aah of his prosertbed Kkinsunai Vt 
the dawn of day they were drawn up nou the 
baths of Anastasia; and Procopris, clothed ma 
purple g rarmenut, more suitable te aw plaver than 
to marcia appeared. as it he rose from: the 
dead, in the midst of Coustangneple. The sol. 


ho 
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C NE diers, who were prepared for his reception, 
os * saluted their trembling prince with shouts of joy. 
and vows of fidelity. Their numbers were soon 
increased by a sturdy band of peasants, collected 
from the adjacent country; and Procopius. 
shielded by the arms of bis adherents, was suc- 
cessively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, 
and the palace. During the first moments of his 
tumultuous reign, he was astonished and terrified 
by the gloomy silence of the people; who were 
cither ignorant of the cause, or apprehensive of 
the event. But his military strength was superior 
to any actual resistance: the malecontents flocked 
to the standard of rebellion; the poor were ex- 
cited by the hopes, and the rich were intimidated 
by the fear, of a general pillage; and the ob- 
stinate credulity of the multitude was once morc 
deceived by the promised advantages of a revo- 
lution. The magistrates were seized; the prisons 
and arsenals broke open; the gates, and the en- 
trance of the harbour, were diligently occupied . 
and, in a few hours, Procopius became the ab- 
solute, though precarious, master of the Imperial 
city. ‘The -usurper improved this unexpected suc- 
cess with some degree of courage and dexterity. 
He artfully propagated the rumours and opinions 
the most favourable to his interest; while he 
deluded the populace by giving audience to the 
frequent, but imaginary, ambassadors of distant 
nations. The large bodies of troops stationed 
in the citics of Thrace, and the fortresses of the 
Lower Danube, were gradually involved in the 
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guilt of rebellion: and the Gothic princes con- 
sented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand 
auxiliaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, 
and subdued, without an effort, the unarmed, but 
wealthy, provinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an 
‘honourable defence, the city aud island of Cyzicus 
yielded to his power; the renowned legions of the 
Jovians and Herculians embraced the cause of the 
usurper, whom they were ordered to crash; and, 
as the veterans were continually angmented with 
new levies, hesoon appeared at the head of an army, 
whose valour, as well as numbers, were not une- 
qual to the greatness of the contest. The son of 
Hormisdas™, a youth of spirit and ability, conde- 
scended to draw his sword against the lawful em- 
peror of the East; andthe Persian prince was im 
mediately invested with the ancient and extraordi- 
uary powers of a Roman Proconsul. The alliance 
of Faustina, the widow of the emperor Constantius, 
who entrusted herself and ler daughter to the 
hands of the usurper, added dignity and reputation 
to his cause. The princess Constantia, who was 
then about five years of age, accompanicd, in a litter, 


>? Hormisda maturo juve Hormisde regalis illius filo, putes- 
latern Proconsulis detulit; et civilia, more veterum, et bella, rec- 
turo. Amman. xxv. & The Persian prince escaped with honour 
and safety, and was afterwards (A, D 380.) restored te the same 
extraordinary office of proconsul of Bithyma (Villemont, Hist des 
Empereurs, tom v. p. 204). L am ignorant w hethcr the race ot 
Sassan was propagated =f find (A.D. 514., 4 pope Hormisdas ; 
but he was a native of Frusino, in [Italy (Paci. Brev. Pontific. tom 1 


p. 247 5. 
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the march of the army. She was shewn to the 
multitude in the arms of her adopted father ; 
and, as often as she passed through the ranks, thie 
tenlerness of the soldiers was inflarned into miur- 
tial fury: they recollected the glories of the 
house of Constantine, and they declared, with loyal 
acclamation, that they would shed the last drop of 
their blood in the defence of the royal infant © 

In the mean while Valentinian was alarmed 
and perplexed by the doubtful intelligence oi 
the revolt of the East. The ditheulties of a 
German war forced him to confine his imme- 
diate care to the safety of Ins own dominions ; 
and, as every channel of communication was 
stopt or corrupted, he listened, with doubtful 
anxiety, to the ramours which were industriously 
spread, that the defeat and death of Valens haa 
Jeft Procopius sole master of the Eastern pro- 
vinces. Valens was not dead: but, on the news 
of the rebellion, which he received at Casarca, 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune; pro- 
posed to negociate with the usurper, and disco- 
vered lis secret Inclination to abdicate the Tim- 
perial purple. The timid monarch was saved 
from disgrace and ruin by the firmness of his 
miluisters, and their abilities soon decided in his 


% The infant rebel was afterwards the wife of the emperor Gra- 
tian, but she died young, and childless. See Ducange, am. 25- 
zauuin. p 48, 99. 

* Sequinini culminms summi prosaplam, was the lany cae af 
Procopius: who allected to despise the obscure birth, aud toryuiteus 
election, of the upstart Paunontin. Ammian. xavie 7 
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favour the event of the civil war. In a season of CHap. 


tranquillity, Sallust had resigned without a mur- 
mur; but as soon as the public safety was attack- 
cd, he ambitiously solicited the pre-eminence of 
toil and danger; and the restoration of that virtu- 
ous minister to the prefecture of the Hast, was the 
first step which indicated the repentance of Videns, 
aud satisfied the miuds of the people. “Phe reren 
of Procopius was apparently snpported by power- 


ful armies, and obedient provinces. But many of 


the principal officers, military as well as civil, had 
been urged, either by motives of duty or titerest, 
to withdraw themselves from the guilty scene; or 
to watch the moment of betraying, and deserting, 
the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus advanced by 
hasty marches, to bring the legions of Syria to the 
aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in strength, beauty, 
and valour, excelled all the heroes of the age, at- 
tacked with a small troop a superior body of the 
rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers 
who had served under his banner, he commanded 
them, with a loud voice, to seize apd deliver up 
their pretended leader ; and such was the ascendant 
of his genius, that this extraordinary order was in- 
stuntly obeyed”. Arbetio, a respectable veteran 

Et dedignatus hominem superaic certamine despicubilem, auc- 
tori@us ct celsi fidacid corporis, ipsis hostibus jussit, suum vineire 
rectorem* atque ita turmariin antesignabus umbrutihs Comprensus 
suomim manibus. The strenth and beauty of Arintheus, the new 
Hercules, are celebrated by S. Basil; who supposes that God had 
created him as an inimitable model of the bamen species “The 
painters and sculptors could not express tis hu the historian 


appe’red fabulous when they related jis caplois «Ammuan, x44. 
vod Vales ad doc. 


AAV. 
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cHap, of the great Constantine, who had been distin- 


XXV. 


guished by the honours of the consulship, was 
persnaded to Jeave his retirement, and once more 
to conduct an army into the field. In the heat 
of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he shewed 
his grey hairs, and venerable countenance; sa- 
luted the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing 
names of children and companions, and exhorted 
them no longer to support the desperate cause 
of a contemptible tyrant; but to follow their old 
commander, who had so often led them to honour 
and victory. In the two engagements of Thya- 
tira” and Nacosia, the unfortunate Procopius was 
deserted by his troops, who were seduced by 
the instructions and example of their perfidious 
officers. After wandering some time among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betray- 
ed by his desponding followers, conducted to 
the Imperial camp, and immediately beheaded. 
He suffered the ordinary fate of an unsuccessfu: 
usurper; but the acts of cruelty which were ex- 
ercised by the conqueror, under the forms ol 
legal justice, excited the pity and indignation of 
mankind ™. 

" The same field of battle is placed by Amnnanus in Lycta, and 
by Zosimus at Thyatira ; which are at the distance of 150 miles from 
each other. But Thyatura alluitur Lyco (Plin. Hist. Natur. 31. 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antig. tom. a, p. 79.); and the transcribers 
might easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province. 

’ The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, 
ina regular scrics, by Ammianus (xxvi. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.) and Zosi- 
mus (1. iv, p. 2003—210.). They often illustrate, and seldom can- 


tradict, each other. Themistius (Orat. vit. p. O1, 92.) adds Some 
base panegyric ; and Funapius (p. 83, 84.) some malicious satire. 
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Such indeed are the common and natural fruits CHAD. 
rece es XXV. 
of despotism and rebellion. But the quisition , V 
into the crime of magic, which, ander the reign Severe in- 
~ ) quisition 
into the 


both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the cs 
fatal symptom, either of the displeasure of heaven, Rome avd 
or of the depravity of mankind”. Let us not hesi- a 
tate to indulge a liberal pride, that, in the present & 

are, the enlightened part of Europe has abolished * 

a cracl and odious preyadice, which reigned in 


every climate of the globe, and adhered to every 


of the two brothers, was so rigorously prosecuted 


system of religious opinions”. The nations, and 
the sects, of the Roman world, admitted with 
equal credulity, and similar abborrence, the reality 
of that infernal art*’, which was able to controul 
the eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary 
operations of the human mind. They dreaded the 


* Labantus de uleiscend. Julian. nece, c ix. p. 158, 199% The 


sophiot deplores the pubhe frenzy, but he does not (after ther 
deaths) unpeach the yustice of the empcrors. 

“The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow 
the ¢heory, and deny the practtce, of witchcraft (Dentoart, Recucil de 
Decisions de Junsprudence, au mot Sarcers, tom iv. p 983 Black- 
stone's Commentaries, vol. 1 p 60.). As private reason always 
prevents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, |. xu. ¢. 5, 6.) rejects the extstence of magic 

" See Ocuvres de Bayle, tom i,j) 567—58g. ‘The seeptic of 
Rotterdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley ol 
loose knowledge, and hvely wit. 

" The Pagans distinguished between good and bad mugic, the 
lheurgic and the Goetic (Hist. de l’Academie, &c. tom. sit p. 28). 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction azain t the 
acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian systein, alf dae- 
mons are infernal spirits; and aff commerce with them ts idolatry, 
apostacy, &c. which deserves death and damnation. 
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CHAP. mysterious power of spells and incantations, 0: 
See potent herbs, and execrable rites; which could 
extinguish or recall life, inflame the passions of 
the soul, blast the works of creation, and cxtort 
from the reluctant demons the secrets of futurity. 
They believed, with the wildest inconsistency, that 
this preternatural dominion of the air, of earth, 
and of bell, was exercised, from the vilest motives 
of malice or gai, by some wrinkled hags, and 
itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure lives 
in penury and contempt". The arts of magic 
were equally condemned by the public opinion, 
and by the laws of Rome; but as they tended to 
gratify the most imperious passions of the heart of 
man, they were continually proscribed, and con- 
tinually practised". An imaginary cause is capable 
of producing the most serious and mischievous 
effects. ‘The dark predictions of the death of au 
emperor, or the success of a conspiracy, were cal- 
culated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition, 
and to dissolve the tics of fidelity; and the inten- 
tional guilt of magic was aggravated by the actual 


7 Vhe Canidta of Horace (Carm. |. v. Od. 5. with Dacier’s and 
Sanadon’s ilustrauions) 1s a vulgar witch. The Erictho of Lucan 
(Pharsal. vi. 480-—830.) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sub- 
lime. She chides the delay of the Furies; and threatens, with 
tremendous obscurity, to pronounce their real names, to reveal the 
true infernal countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powers 
that lie de/ow bell, Ac. 

* Genus hominuus potentibus infidum, spérantibus fallax, quod 
i civitate nostra ct vetabitur semper et retinebitur. ‘Tacit. Hust. t. 
22 See Augustin, de Civttate Der, le vai c. 19. and the Theofo- 
sian Code, lis. tit, avi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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crimes of treason and sacrilege”. Such vain ter- CHAP. 
XAV 


rors disturbed the peace of society, and the hap-, , 


piness of individuals ; aud the harmless flame 
which insensibly melted a waxen huage, might 
derive a powerful and pernicious energy from the 
affrighted fancy of the person whom it was ma- 
liciously designed to represent”. From the in- 
fusion of those herbs, which were supposed to pos- 
sess a supernatural mfluence, it was an casy step to 
the use of more substantial poison ; and the folly 
of maukmd sometimes became the instrument, 
and the mask, of the most atrocious crimes. Ag 
soon as the zeal of informers was encouraged by 
the ministers of Valens and Valentinian, they could 
not refuse to listen to another charge, tou frequently 
mingled in the scenes of domestic guilt; a charge 
of a softer and Jess malignant nature, for which 
the pious, though excessive, rigour of Constantine 
had recently decreed the punishment of death". 

"Phe persecution of Antioch was occastoned by a cutie cone 
vnttation. “Phe twenty-four letters of the alphabet were aianged 


round a magic tripod. and a dancing mug, which had heeu placed 
i the centre, pomted to the four first letters in the name of the tu- 


ture eniperor, & 0.0, 3. Theodores (perhaps with many others 
who owned the fatal syllibles; was executed. Theodosius sue- 
ceeded. Lardner (Heathen ‘Pestimonies, vol. iv. pe $63 —37%.) has 
copiously and fairly examincd this dark transaction of the reign ot 
Valens. 


* Linus ut hie duresert, et hee ut cera liquesctt 


Uno codemque ignt Virgil. Bucolic. vit 80, 
Devovet absentes, sunulucraque cerca figit. 
Ovil. in Epist. Hypsil ad Jason 91, 
Such vain incantations could affect ihe mind, and increase the disease, 
§Germanicus. ‘Tacit. Annal. i. 69. 
1 See Herveccius Antiguitat. Juris Roman, tom. i. p. Jog, &e 


“od. Vheodesian. Lux. tt. 7, with Godefroy's Coumentary, 
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This deadly and incoherent mixture of treason 
and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded in- 
finite gradations of guilt and innocence, of 
excuse and aggravation, which in these pro- 
ceedings appear to have been confounded by the 
angry or corrupt passions of the judges. They 
easily discovered, that the degree of their industry 
and discernment was estimated, by the Imperial 
court, according to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respective tribu- 
nals, It was not without extreme reluctance that 
they pronounced a sentence of acquittal; but 
they eagerly admitted such evidence as was stain- 
ed with perjury, or procured by torture, to prove 
the most improbable charges against the most 
respectable characters. The progress of the en- 
quiry continually opened new subjects of crimi- 
nal prosecution; the audacious informer, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with impunity. 
but the wretched victim, who discovered his real, 
or pretended, accomplices, was seldom permitted 
to receive the price of his infamy. From the 
extremity of Italy and Asia, the young, and the 


aged, were dragged in chains to the tribunals of 


Rome and Antioch. Senators, matrons, and phi- 
losophers, expired in ignominious and cruel tor- 
tures. T'he soldiers, who were appointed to guard 
the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and 
indignation, that their numbers were insufficient 
to oppose the flight, or resistance, of the multi- 
tude of captives. The wealthiest faimilies were 
ruined by fines and confiscations; the «most in- 
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nocent citizens trembled for their safety; and we CHAP. 
j XXVY 


may form some notion of the magnitude of the 


evil, from the extravagant assertion of an ancient 
writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, the pri- 
soners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the 
greatest part of the inhabitauts ™. 

When Tacitus describes the deaths of the in- The cru: 


; city of Wa- 
nocent and illustrions Romans, who were. sacri- leounan 
. ’ ~and Va- 
ficed to the cruelty of the first Cesars, the art of j.,5 
the historian, or the merit of the sufferers, excite rh 
304-37 5 


in our breasts the most lively sensations of terror, 
of admiration, and of pity. The coarse and un- 
distinguishing pencil of Ammianus has delineated 
his bloody figures with tedious and disgusting ac- 
curacy. But as our attention is no longer engaged 
hy the contrast of freedom and servitude, of recent 
evreatness and of actual misery, we should turn 
with horror from the frequent executions, which 


disgraced, both at Rome and Antioch, the reign of 


the two brothers”. 


Valens was of a timid “, and 

The cruel persecuuen of Rome and Antioch is described, and 
inost probably exaggerated, by Ammianus (xxvill. 1. xxix. 1, 2, 
and Zosimus (lav. p. 210—@18.). The philosopher Maximus, 
with some justice, was involved im the charge of magic (Lunapius in 
Vit. Sophist. p. 88, 89.); and young Chrysostom, who had acciden- 
tally found one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost (Tille- 
mont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 340.). 

Consult the six last books of ..mmnianus, and more particularly 
the portraits of the two royal brothers (xxx. 8, 9. xxxt 14). Tille- 
mont has collected (tom. v. p. 1218. p. 127133 ) from all anti- 
quity their virtues and vices, 

* The younger Victor asserts, that he was valde umidus: yet he 
befaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at 
ihe head of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that his 
anger was harmless. Ammianus observes, with more candour and 
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Valentinian of a choleric, disposition”. An anxi- 
ous regard to his personal safety was the ruling 
principle of the administration of Valens. In the 
condition of a subject, be bad kissed, with tremb- 
ling awe, the hand of the oppressor ; and when he 
ascended the throne, he reasonably expected, that 
the same fears, which bad subdued his own mind. 
would secure the patient submission of his people. 
The favourites of Valens obtained, by the privilege 
of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which his 
ceconomy would have refused“. They urged, with 
persuasive eloquence, ¢hat, in all cases of treason, 
suspicion is equivajent to proof; zha/ the power, 
supposes the intention, of mischief; that the m- 
tention is not less criminal than the act; and 
that a subject no longer deserves to live, if his 
life may threaten the safety, or disturb the repose, 
of his sovereign. ‘The judgment of Valentinian 
was sometimes deceived, and his confidence 
abused ; but he would have silenced the informers 
with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
to alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. 
They praised his inflexible love of justice; and, 
in the pursuit of justice, the emperor was casily 
ternpted to consider clemency as a weakness, and 
passion as a virtue. As long as he wrestled with 


judgment, imeidentia crimina ad conteniptam vel ]esam  principis 
ainplitudinem trahens, 1 sanguinem sevichat. 

S Cum esset ad acerbttstein natura calore propensior .. . paensts 
per ignes augebat ct chatios. Amman, xxx. 8. Tce NAVI 7, 

66 J have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings; 
in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute possession. 
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his equals, in the bold competition, of an active CHAP, 
XAV. 
; te! 
jured, and never insulted, with impunity: if his 
prudence was arraigned, his spirit was applauded : 
and the proudest and most powerful generals were 


and ambitious life, Valentinian was seldom in 


apprehensive of provoking the resentment of a 
fearless soldier. After he became master of the 
world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no re- 
sistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; 
aud instead of consulting the dictates of reason 
aud magnanimity, he indulged the furious emo- 
tions of his temper, at a time when they were 
disgraceful to himself, and fatal to the defenceless 
objects of his displeasure. In the government of 
his household, or of his empire, slight, or even 
Imaginary, offences ; a hasty word, a casual omis- 
sion, an involuntary delay, were chastised by a 
senteuce of immediate death. ‘The expressions 
which issned the most readily from the miouth ot 
the emperor of the West were, “Strike off lity 
head :’—* burn bim alive ;°>—“ let bim be beaten 
“with clubs till he expires”;” and his most fa- 
voured ministers soon understood, that, by a rash 
attempt to dispute, or suspend, the execution of 
his sanguinary comtuands, they might involve 
themselves in the guilt and punishment of dis- 
obedience. The repeated gratification of this 


7 He soni tines expressed a sentence ol -h oth witha tone al plea 
santry: ** Abi, Cumes, et muta ci caput, qui sibh uiitait pained 
“oye A bey, who had slipped too hastily a Spartin Hiowad , an 
ormourer, who had made.a polished coirass thut wanted some groins 
of the legitimate weight, &e. were the victims of bis fury 
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savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian 
against pity and remorse; and the sallies of pas- 
sion were confirmed by the habits of cruelty”. 
He could behold with calm satisfaction the con- 
vulsive agonies of torture and death: he reserved 
his friendship for those faithful servants whose 
temper was the most congenial to his own. ‘The 
merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered the 
noblest familics of Rome, was rewarded with the 
royal approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. 
Two fierce and enormous bears, distinguished by 
the appellations of Lunocence, and Afica Aurea, 
could alone deserve to sbare the favour of Maxi- 
niin. The cages of those trusty guards. were al- 
ways placed near the bed-chamber of Valentinian, 
who frequently amused his eyes with the grateful 
spectacle of secing them tear and devour the 
bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were aban- 
doned to their rage. Their diet and exercises 
were carefully inspected by the Romau euiperor ; 
and when Jnnocence had earned her discharge, by 
a long course of meritorious service, the faithful 
animal was again restored to the freedom of het 
native woods”. 


“ The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparttors, 
whom Valentuuan condemned for signifying a legal summons. Am- 
Hianus (AAVIL 7.) strangely supposes, that all who had been unjustly 
executed were worshipped as martyrs by the Christians. His im- 
partial silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamber- 
lain Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression (Chron. 
Paschal p. 302.). ‘ 


* Ut bene meritani in sylvas jussit abire Juxoxiam, Auman. 
xxtk, 3 amd Valesnis ad locum. 
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But in the calmer momente of reflection, when CHAP. 
the mind of Valens was not agitated by fear, or | 
that of Valentinian by rage, the tyrant resumed the Their laws 
sentiments, or at least the conduct, of the father of oe ae 
his country. The dispassionate pudgment of the 
Western emperor could clearly perceive, and ac- 
curately pursue, bis own and the public interest ; 
and the sovereign of the East, who imitated with 
equal docility the various examples which he re- 
ceived from his elder brother, was sometimes 
gulded by the wisdom and virtue of the precfect 
Sallust. Both princes invariably retained, in the 
purple, the chaste and temperate simplicity which 
had adorned their private lite; and, under their 
reign, the pleasures of the court never cost the 
people a blush ora sigh. They gradually reformed 
many of the abuses of the times of Constantius ; 
judiciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor ; and displaved a style and 
spint of legislation which might mspire posterity 
with the most favourable opinion of them cha- 
racter and government. It ts not from the master 
of fnnocence, that we should expect the tender re- 
gard for the welfare of tis subjects, winch prompt- 
cd Valentinian to condenm the exposition of new- 
born infants’; aud to establish fourteen skilful 
physicians, with stipends and privileges, m the 

® See the Code of Justiman, Lovik tre la leg. 2. Unusquieque 
obstem suai nutriat. Quod si exponendain puciverit auiaiads Crsi0ny 
quae constituta est subjacebit. For the present f shall wot iterferein 
the dispute between Noodtand Binkershoch , bow fir, or how long, 


his yiuitiral pracuce had been condemned or ibalished by Jaw, 
nhdusaphy, ond the more civilised state of socrety 
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fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of an 
illiterate soldier founded an useful and liberal in- 
stitution for the education of youth, and the sup- 
port of declining science". It was his intention, 
that the arts of rhetoric and grammar should be 
taught in the Greek and Latin languages, in the 
inetropolis of every province ; and as the size and 
dignity of the school was usually proportioned to 
the importance of the city, the academies of Rome 
and Constantinople claimed a just and singular 
pre-eminence. The fragments of the literary cdicts 
of Valentinian imperfectly represent the school of 
Constantinople, which was gradually improved by 
subsequent regulations. That school consisted of 
thirty-one professors in different branches of learn- 
ing. One philosopher, and two lawyers; five so- 
phists, and ten grammarians for the Greek, and 
three orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin, 
tongue; besides seven scribes, or, as they were 
then styled, antiquarians, whose laborious pens 
supplied the public hbrary with fair and correct 
copies of the classic writers. The rule of conduct, 
which was prescribed to the students, 1s the more 
curious, as it affords the first outlines of the form 
and discipline of a modern university. It was re- 
quired, that they should bring proper certificates 


“' These salutary institutions are explained in the Theodosian Code, 
I, xii. tit.itt. De Professoribus et Medicts, and |, xiv. tit.ix. De 
Studns liberaithus Urits Roma. Besides our usual guide (Godefroy), 
we may consult Gianone (Istoria di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105—H11.), 
who has treated the interesting subject with the zeal and curiosity of 
a man of letters, who studies his domestic history. 
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from the magistrates of their native province. CHAP. 
Their names, professions, and places of abode, a 
were regularly entered in a public register. ‘The 
studious youth were severely prohibited from 
wasting their time in feasts, or in the theatre; 

and the term of their education was limited to the 

age of twenty. The prefect of the city was em- 
powered to chastise the idle and refractory by 

stripes or expulsion; and he was directed to make 

an annual report to the master of the ottices, that 

the knowledge and abilities of the scholars unght 

be usefully applied to the public service. ‘The im- 
stitutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the 

benefits of peace and plenty; and the cities were 
guarded by the establishment of the De/eusors ie 
freely elected as the tribunes and advocates of the 
people, to support their rights, and to expose their 
grievances, before the tribunals of the civil magis- 
trates, or even at the foot of the Impcrial throne. 
The finances were diligently administered by two 
princes, who had been so long accustomed to the 
rigid oeconomy of a private fortune; but im the 
receipt and application of the revenue, a discerning 
eye might observe some difference between the go- 
vernment of the East and of the West. Valens 
was persuaded, that royal liberality can be supplied 
only by public oppression, and his ambition never 
aspired to secure, by their actual distress, the future 
strength and prosperity of his peuple. Instead of 
Increasing the weight of taxes, which, in the space 


© Cod, Theodos, |. 1. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s Paratition, which 
diligently gleans fiom the rest of the code. 
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of forty years, had been gradually doubled, he re- 
duced, in the first years of his reign, one-fourth 
of the tribute of the East™. Valentinian appears to 
have been less attentive and Jess anxious to relieve 
the burthens of his people. He might reform 
the abuses of the fiscal administration; but lie 
exacted, without scraple, a very large share ol 
the private property; as be was convinced, that 
the revenues, which supported the luxury of in- 
dividuals, would be much morc advantageously 
cuployed for the defence and improvement of 
the state. The subjects of the East, who enjoyed 
the present benefit, applauded the indulgence of 
their prince. The solid, but less splendid, merit 
of Valentinian was felt and acknowledged by the 
subsequent generation ™. 

But the most honourable circumstance of the 
character of Valentinian, is the firm aud tempe- 
rate Impartiality which he uniformly preserved 1" 
an age of religious contention. His strong sense. 
unenlightened, but uncorrupted, by study, de- 
clined, with respectful indifference, the subtle 
questions of theological debate. The govern- 


© Three lines of Ammuianus (xxxi. 14.) countenance a whole 
oration of Themistius (viii. p. 101—120.), full of adulation, pedantn, 
and common-place morality. ‘The eloquent M. Thomas (tom. 1. 
p- 560—390.) has amused humself with cclebrating the virtues and 
genius of Theinistius, who was not unworthy of the age in whic! 
he lived. 

“ Zosimus, |. iv. p. 20% Ammian. xxx.9. His reformation ot 
costly abuses might entitle htm to the praise of, iv provinctalcs ad- 
moilum paccus, tributorum ubique molliens sarcinas. By some is 
frugality was styled avarice (Jerom. Chron. p. 186.), 
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ment of the Earth claimed his vigilance, and Clap. 


satished his ambition; and while he remembered 
that he was the disciple of the church, he never 
forgot that he was the sovereign of the clergy. 
Under the reign of an apostate, he had signalized 
his zeal for the honour of Christianity : he allowed 
to his subjects the privilege which he had assumed 
for himself; and they might accept, with gratitude 
and confidence, the general toleration which was 
granted by a prince, addicted to passion, but in- 
eipable of fear or of disguise”. The Pagans, the 
Jews, and all the various sects which acknow- 
ledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro- 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular 
insult; nor was any mode of worship prohibited 
by Valentinian, except those secret and cyiminal 
practices, which abused the name of religion for 
the dark purposes of vice and disorder. The art 
of magic, as it was more cruelly punished, was 
nore strictly proscribed: but the emperor adinitted 
a formal distinction to protect the ancient methods 
of divination, which were approved by the senate, 
and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. He had 
condemned, with the consent of the most rational 
Pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices; but he 
immediately admitted the petition of Praetextatus, 


© Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperii mei date; quibu, 
unicuique quod animo imbibisset colendi libera facultas tributa est. 
Cod. Theodos. I. ix. tit. xvi. leg 9, To this declaration o: Valen- 
tinmian, we may add the various cestimonies of Armimianus (xxx, 9), 
Zosimus (I. iv. p, 204.), and Sozomen (I. vi ¢ 7.21.) Baronius 
would naturally blame such rational toleration (Annal. Eccles. 


A.D. 370, N° 1090—132. A. 1). 376, N? 3, 4.). 
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proconsul of Achaia, who represented, that the 
life of the Greeks would become dreary and com- 
fortless, if they were deprived of the invaluable 
blessing of the Eleusinian mysteries. Philosophy 
alone can boast (and perbaps it is no more than 
the boast of philosophy), that her gentle hand is 
able to eradicate from the human mind the latent 
and deadly principle of fanaticism. But this truce 
of twelve years, which was enforced by the wise 
and vigorous government of Valentinian, by sus- 
pending the repetition of mutual injuries, contri- 
buted to soften the manners, and abate the preju- 
dices, of the religious factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortunately 
placed at a distance from the scene of the fiercest 
controversies. As soon as the Christians of the 
West had extricated themselves from the snares 
of the creed of Rimini, they happily relapsed 
into the slumber of orthodoxy; and the small 
remains of the Arian party, that still subsisted at 
Sirmium or: Milan, might be considered, rather 
as objects of contempt than of resentment. But 
in the provinces of the East, from the Euxine 
to the extremity of Thebais, the strength and 
numbers of the hostile factions were more equally 
balanced; and this equality, instead of recom- 
mending the counsels, of peace, served only to 
perpetuate the horrors of religious war. The 
monks and bishops supported their arguments 
by invectives; and their invectives were some- 
times followed by blows. Athanasius still reign- 
ed at Alexandria; the thrones of Constantinople. 
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and Antioch were occnpied by Arian prelates, and CHAP. 


every episcopal vacancy was the:occasion of a po- 
pular tumult. The Homoousians were fortified 
by the reconciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or 
Semi-Arian, bishops; but their secret reluctance to 
embrace the divinity of the Holy Ghost, clouded 
the splendor of the triumph: and the declaration 
of Valens, who, in the first years of his reign, had 
imitated the impartial conduct of bis brother, was 
au important victory on the side of Arianism. 
The two brothers had passed their private life in 
the condition of catechumens; but the picty of 
Valens prompted him to solicit the sacrament of 
baptism, before he exposed his person to the 
dangers of a Gothic war. He naturally addressed 
himself to Eudoxus™, bishop of the Imperial city; 
and if the ignorant monarch was instructed by 
that Arian pastor in the principles of heterodox 
theology, bis misfortune, rather than his guilt, 
was the imevitable consequence of his crroneous 
choice. Whatever had been the determination 
of the emperor, he must have offended a numerous 
party of his Christian subjects; as the leaders 
both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be- 
lieved, that, if they. were not suffered to reign, 
they were most cruelly injured .and oppressed. 


* Kudoxus was of'a mild and timid disposition. When he 
baptized Valens (A.D. 367.), he must have been extremely old ; 
since he had studied theology fifty-five years before, under Lucian, a 
learned and pious martyr. Phiiostorg. |. 1. ¢. 14—16. liv. co with 
Godefroy, p. 82. 206, and Tillemont, Mem. Eccles, tom. v. p. 474— 
480, de. 
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After he had taken this decisive step, it was ex. 
tremely difficult for him to preserve either the 
virtue, or the reputation, of impartiality. He never 
aspired, like Constantius, to the fame of a profound 
theologian ; but, as he had received with simplicity 
and respect the tenets of EKudaxus, Valens resigned 
his conscience to the direction of his ecclesiastical 
guides, and promoted, by the mfluence of his au- 
thority, the re-union of the Aihanasian heretics to 
the body of the catholic church. At first, he pitied 


their blindness; by degrees he was provoked at 


their obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sec- 
taries to wliom he was an object of hatred”. The 
feeble mind of Valens was always swayed by the 
persons with whom he familiarly conversed; and 
the exile or imprisonment of a private citizen are 
the favours the most readily granted in a despotic 
court. Such punishments were frequently inflicted 
on the leaders of the Homoousian party ; and the 
misfortune of fourscore ecclesiastics of Constau- 
tinople, who, perhaps accidentally, were burnt on 
shipboard, was imputed to the cruel and pre- 
meditated malice of the emperor, and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholics (if we 
may anticipate that name) were obliged to pay 
the penalty of their own faults, and of those of 
their adversaries. In every election, the claims 
of the Arian candidate obtained the preference ; 
aud if they were opposed by the majority of the 


” Gregory Nazianzen (Orut. xxv. p. 432.) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Arians, as an infallible symptom of error and heresy. 
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people, he was usually supported by the authority of Cuar. 
the civil magistrate, or even by the terrors of a mi- es 
litary force. ‘The enemies of Athanasius attempted 

to disturb the last years of his venerable age; and 

his temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre has 

been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal of a 

great people, who instantly flew to arms, inti- 
midated the prefect ; and the archbishop was per- 

mitted to end his life in peace and in glory, after 

a reign of forty-seven years. The death of Atha- rte 
nasius was the signal of the persecntion of Egypt; sivs, 

x Pee Beye y 
and the Pagan minister of Valens, who forcibly May eq, 
seated the worthless Lucius on the archiepiscopal 
throne, purchased the favour of the reigning party, 
hy the blood and sufferings of their Christian 
brethren. The free toleration of the heathen and 
Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as a circum- 
stance which aggravated the misery of the catholics, 
and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the East™. 

The triumph of the orthodox party has left a Jus: sea 
deep stain of persecution on the memory of Valens; eM 
and the character of a prince who derived his 
virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble under- 
standing, and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. Yet candom 
may discover some reasons to suspect that the 
ecclesiastical ministers of Valens often exceeded 
the orders, or even the intentions, of their master, 


“© This sketch of the ecclesiastical government ol Valens is drawn 
froin Socrates (.iv.), Sozomen (I vi), Theodoret (J.av.), aid 
ihe ‘immense compilations of Tillewont (particularly tosu. vi. vin. 
» and yx.), 
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and that the real measure of facts has been very 
liberally magnified by the vehement declamation, 
and easy credulity, of his antagonists”. 1. The 
silence of Valentinian may suggest a probable ar- 
gument, that the partial severities, which were ex- 
ercised in the name and provinces of his colleague, 
amounted only to some obscure and inconsiderable 
deviations from the established system of religious 
toleration: and the judicious historian, who has 
praised the equal temper of the elder brother, has 
not thought himself obliged to contrast the tran- 
quillity of the West with the cruel persecution of 
the East’. 2 Whatever credit may be allowed to 
vague and distant reports, the character, or at least 
the behaviour, of Valens may be most distinctly 
seen in his personal transactions with the eloquent 


Basil, archbishop of Caesarea, whe had succeeded 


Athanasius in the management of the Trinitarian 
cause”. The circumstantial narrative has been 
composed by the friends and admirers of Basil ; 


© Dr. Jortin (Remarks on. Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. s 
has already conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

” This reflection is so obvious and forcible, that Orosius (1. vii. 
c. $2, 33.) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. 
Socrates, on the other hand, supposes (1. ili. c. $2), that it was ap- 
peased by a philosophical oration, which Themistius pronounced in 
the year $74 (Orat. xii. p. 154. in Latin only). Such contradictions 
diminish the eviderice, and reduce the term, of the persecution of 
Valens. 

7 Tillemont, whom I follow and dite has extracted (Mem. 
Eccles. tom. vill. p. 158—167.) the most authentic circumstances 
from the Panegyrics of the two Gregories ; the brother, and the friend, 
of Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Dupin, Bibliothéque Eccle- 
siastique, toni. u."p. 153180.) do not present the image of a very 
lively persecution. 
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and as soon as we have stripped away a thick coat CHap. 


of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be astonished by 
the unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, who 
admired the firmness of his character, or was ap- 
prehensive, if he employed violence, of a general 
revolt in the province of Cappadocia. The arch- 
bishop, who asserted, with inflexible pride”, the 
truth of his opinions, and the dignity of his rank, 
was left in the free possession of his conscience, 
and his throne. The emperor devoutly assisted at 
the solemn service of the cathedral; and, instead 
of a sentence of banishment, subscribed the dona- 
tion of a valuable estate for the use of an hospital, 
which Basil had lately founded in the neighbour- 
hood of Cxsarea’*. 3. I am not able to discover, 
that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by 
Valens against the Athanasian sectaries; and the 
edict which excited the most violent clamours, 
may not appear so extremely reprehensible. The 
emperor had observed, that several of his subjects, 
gratifying their lazy disposition under the pretence 
of religion, had associated themselves with the 
monks of Egypt; and he directed the count of the 

™ Basilius Ceesariensis episcopus Cappadocia clarus habetur. .. . 
qui multa continentize et ingen!i bona uno superbize malo perdidit. 
This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style and character of 
St. Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronicle ; 
but Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS, which had not been 
reformed by the monks. | 

3 This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) sure 
passed in merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids, or the walls of Ba- 


bylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers 
(Greg. Naziangen, Orat. xx. p. 439.). 
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East to drag them from their solitude; and to com. 
pel those deserters of society to accept the fair al. 
ternative, of renouncing their temporal possessions, 
or of discharging the public duties of men and ¢i- 
tizens'*. The ministers of Valens seem to have ex- 
tended the sense of this penal statute, since they 
claimed a right of enlisting the young and able- 
bodied monks in the Imperial armies. A detach- 
ment of cavalry and infantry, consisting. of three 
thousand men, marched from Alexandria into the 
adjacent desert of Nitria”, which was peopled by 
five thousand monks. The soldiers were conducted 
by Arian priests ; and it is reported, that a consider- 
able slaughter was made in the monasteries whicli 
disobeyed the commands of their sovereign”. 
The strict regulations which have been framed 
by: the :wisdom -of modern Jegislaters to restrain 


‘avarice of the wealth and. avaxice of the-clergy, may be 


the clergy 


A.D. 370, 


originally deduced from the example of the em- 
peror Valentinian. His-edict” addressed to Da- 


“ Cod Theodos. |. xu. tit, i. leg. 63. Godefroy (tom. wv. p. #09 
—413.) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate, Till 
mont (Mem. Eccles. tom.*viil. p- 808.) supposes a second law to ex- 
cuse his orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the edict of 
Valens, and suppressed the liberty of choice. 

"See D'Anville, Description de Egypte, p.74. Hereafter | 
shall consider the monastic institutions. 

* Socrates, |. iv. ¢. 24,95. Orosius, I. vii. c. 93.  Jerom in 
Chron. p. 189, and tom. 11. p. 212. The monks of Egypt performed 
many miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, says 
Jortin (Remarks, vol. iv. p. 79.), but what proves the truth of those 
miracles ? ; : 

” Cod. Theodos, 1. xvi. tit. ii, leg. 20. Godefroy (tom. vi. p. 49-); 
after the example of Baronius, imipartiallyscollects all that the fathers 
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masus, bishop of Rome, was publicly read in-the CHa. 
churches of the city. He admonished the ecctesi- XKY. 


astics and motiks not to frequent the houses of 
widows and virgins ; and menaced their disobedi- 
ence with the antmadversion of the civil judge. 
The director was no longer permitted to receive any 
gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of 
his spiritual daughter: every testament contrary 
to this edict was declared null and void; and the 
illegal donation was confiscated for the use of the 
treasury. By a subsequent regulation, it should 
seem, that the same provisions were extended to 
nuns and bishops ; and that all persons of the eccle- 
siastical order were rendered incapable of receiving 
any testamentary gifts, and strictly confined to the 
natural and legal mghts of inheritance. As the 
euardian of domestic happiness and virtue, Valenti- 
nian applied this severe remedy to the growing evil. 
In the capital of the empire, the females of noble 
and opulent houses possessed a very ample share 
of independent property: and many of those 
devout females had embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the 
understanding. but with the warmth of ‘affection, 
and perhaps with the eagerness of fashion. They 
sacrificed the pleasures of dress and luxury; and 
renounced, for the praise of chastity, the soft 
endearments of conjuga: society. ‘Some cccle- 


have said on the sabject of this mportant law ; whose spirit was 
long afterwards revived by the emperor Frederic 1]., Edward I. of 
England, and other Christian princes who reigned alter the twelfth 
century 
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CHAP. siastic, of real or apparent sanctity, was chosen to 
XXV. direct their timorous conscience, and to amuse thic 


vacant tenderness of their heart: and the un- 
bounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts; whio 
hastened from the extremities of the East, to 
enjoy, on a splendid theatre, the privileges of the 
monastic profession. By their contempt of the 
world, they insensibly acquired its most desirable 
advantages; the lively attachment, perhaps, of « 
young and beautiful woman, the delicate plenty of 
an opulent houschold, and the respectful homage 
of the slaves, the freedmen, and the clients of a 
senatorial family. The immense fortunes of thic 
Roman ladies were gradually consumed in lavish 
alms and expensive pilgrimages; and the artful 
monk, who had assigned himself the first, or pos- 
sibly the sole place, in the testament of his spiri- 
tual daughter, still presumed to declare, with the 
smooth face of hypocrisy, that ie was only the 
instrument of charity, and the steward of the 
poor. The lucrative, but disgracefal; trade”, 
which was exercised by the clergy to defraud the 
expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked 
the indignation of a superstitious age: and two 
of the most respectable of the Latin fathers very 


7° The expressions which I have used are temperate and feeble, 
if compared with the vehement invectives of Jerom (tom. i. p. 1.3. 
45. 144, &c.). In Aes turn, he was reproached with the gnilt whicli 
he imputed to ns brother monks: and the Sceleratus, the Perstp: (li, 
was publicly accused as the lover of the widow Paula (tom. i}. p, 13 > 
He undoubtedly possessed the affections, both of the mother 4nd th: 
daughter ; but he declares, that he never abused his influence, to any 
selfish or sensual purpose. . | 
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honestly confess, that the ignominious edict of CHAP 
Valentinian was just and necessary; and that the ee 
Christian priests bad deserved to lose a privilege, 

which was still enjoyed by comedians, chariotcers, 

and the ministers of idols. But the wisdom and 
authority of the legislator ure seldom victorious 

ina contest with the vigilant dexterity of private 
interest: and Jerom, or Ambrose, might patiently 
acquiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary 

law. If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pur- 

suit of personal emolument, they would exert a 

more laudable industry to increase the wealth of 

the church; and dignily their covetousness with 

the specious names of picty and patriotism”. 

Damasus, bishop of Rome, who was constrained Anbiuon 
to stigmatize the avarice of lis clergy by the Silage 
publication of the law of Valentinian, had the ae 
good sense, or the good fortune, to engage in his ae 


service the zeal and abilities of the learned Je- Pee 
rom; and the grateful saint has celchrated the 

merit and purity of a very ambiguous character’. 
But the splendid vices of the church of Rome, 
under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, 
have been curiously observed by the historian 


Ammianus, who delivers his impartial sense in 


 Padet dicere, sacerdotes idclorum, mimi et aunga, et scutta, 
hereditates caprunt: solis clerzus ac monarchs h&e lege prohibc tur. 
E+ non prohibetur a persecutor:bus, sed a principibus Christians. 
Nec de lege queror; sed doleo cur meruerimus hance lege. Jerom 
(tom. 1. p. 13) discreetly insinvates the secret policy of his patron 
Damasus. 

© Three words of Jerom, sence memorve Danaus (tom. 
P- 119.), wash away al! his stains, and blind the devout cyes of ‘Pul- 
Jemont (Mein. Eccles. tom. vin p. $3012 4. 
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CHAP. these expressive words: “ The prefecture of 
AY. Juventius was accompanied with peace and 

“ plenty: but the tranquillity of his government 

“ was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition of the 
distracted people. The ardour of Damasus 
and Ursinus, to seize the episcopal seat, sur- 
“ nassed the ordinary measure of human ambi- 
tion. They contended with the rage of party ; 
the quarrel was maintained by the wounds and 
death of their followers; and the prefect, un- 
able to resist or to appease the tumult, was 
constrained, by superior violence, to retire 
“into the suburbs. Damasns prevailed: the 
“ well-disputed victory remained on the side of 
“ his faction; one hundred and thirty-seven dead 
bodies’ were found in the Basilica of Sicini- 
“nus, where the Christians hold their reli- 
“ gious assemblics ; and it was long before the 
angry minds of the people resumed their ac- 
customed tranquillity. When 1 consider the 
‘splendour of the capital, I am not astonished 
“ that so valuable a prize should inflame the de- 


 Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudclissime interfectiones 
diversi sexds perpetrate (in Chron. p, 186.) But an original Adel 
or petition of two presbytcrs of the adverse party, has unaccountably 
escaped. ‘They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, 
and that the roof was untiled ; that Damasus marched at the head 
of his own clergy, grave-diggers, charioteers, and hired gladiators ; 
that none of Ars party were killed, but that one hundred and sixty 
dead bodies were found. This petition is published by the P. Sir- 
niond, in the first volume of his works. : 

® The Baulica of Sicininus, 01 Liberius, is probably the chutch 
of Sancta Manu Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, A.V). 367, 
N’3., and Donatus, Romu Antiqua et Nova, liw.c 3 p 402 
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sires of ambitious men, and produce the fercest 
“ and most obstinate contests. The successful 
‘“ candidate is secure, that be will be enriched 
“by the offerings of matrons”; that, as soon 
“as his dress is composed with becoming care 
“and elegance, be may proceed, in his chariot, 
“ through the streets of Rome”; and, that the 
‘“ sumptuousness of the Imperial table will not 
“equal the profase and delicate entertainments 


* provided by the taste, and at the expence, of 


“ the Roman pontifls. How much more ratio- 
“ nally (coutinues the honest Pagau) would those 
* pontifls consult their true happiness, if, tustead 
of alleging the greatness of the city as an ex- 
* cuse for their manners, they would mutate thie 
“exemplary life of some provincial bishops, 
whose temperance and sobnety, whose mean 
“apparel aud downcast looks, recommend their 
pure and imodest virtue to the Deity, and 
“duis true worshippers’. The cehism of De- 
masus and Ursitius was extinguished by the exile 
of the fatter; and the wisdom of the pratect 


Pratextatus”” restored ‘he trancallity of | the 
© Phe enemies of Danisus styl d tan dreacalus Mutronaran, 
hic Jadtes Carescraicher. 
Gngor Naganzen Oral oodh pee desertbes the prids 
id daxury or ihe prelates, who roymed te the Iniperial ates. their 
ctten, fiery steeds, numerous tram, Xe. The crowd youve way as 
toa wild beast 
Ammon. xxv S$ Perperus Nanna, signe opus cnttorihe: 
The neomparihle plianey of a polytherst! 
” Ammisnns, who takes a fair report ot his pret cure Coxvn. 
G.) stybes ham praeclura dudobys, wravtatsque, wnator <vit 7, and 
Vales. ad doy. A euricus inseription Gruter MCIT, N& 2) 
records in iwe columns, his rcheious and civil honours. Jn onc 
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city. Praetextatus was a philosophic Pagan, a 
man of learning, of .taste, and politeness; who 
disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when 
he assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the 
bishopric of Rome, he himself would immediately 
embrace the Christian religion”. This lively pic- 
ture of the wealth and luxury of the popes in the 
fourth century, becomes the more curious, as it 
represents the intermediate degree between the 
humble poverty of the apostolic fisherman, and 
the royal state of a temporal prince, whose do- 
minions extend from the confines of Naples to the 
banks of the Po. 

When the suffrage of the generals and of the 
army committed the sceptre of the Roman em- 
pire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputation 
in arms, his military skill and experience, and 
his rigid attachment to the forms, as well as 
spirit, af ancient discipline, werc the principal 
motives of their judicious choice. ‘The eagerness 
of the troops, who pressed him to nominate bis 
colleague, was justified by the dangerous situation 
of public affairs; and Valentinian himself was 
conscious, that the abilities of the most active 


line he was Pontiff of the Sun, and of Vesta, Augur, Quindecemvir, 
Hierophant, &c. &c. In the other, !. Questor candidatus, more 
probably titular. 2. Pretor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 
4, Consular of Lusitania. 5. Proconsul of Achaia. 6. Prefect of 
Rome. 7. Pretorian prefect of Italy. 8. Of Illyricum. 9. Con- 
sul elect; but he died before the beginning of the year 385. See 
Tillemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 241. 736. 

7 Facite me Romane urbis episcopum ; et ero protinus Christi- 
anus (Jerom, tom. ii. p. 165.). It is more than probable, that Da- 
masus would not have purchased his conversion at such a price. 
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mind were unequal to the defence of the distant 
frontiers of an invaded monarchy. As soon as 
the death of Julian had relieved the Barbarians 
from the terror of his name, the most sanguine 
hopes of rapine and conquest excited the nations 
of the East, of the North, and of the South. 
Their inroads were often vexatious, and soie- 
times formidable; but, during the twelve years of 
the reign of Valentinian, his frmness and vigilauce 
protected his own dominions; and his powerful 
genius seemed to inspire and direct the feeble 
counsels of his brother. Perhaps the method of 
annals would more forcibly express the urgent 
and divided cares of the two emperors; but the 
attention of the reader, likewise, would be dis- 
tracted by a tedious and desultory narrative. A 
separate view of the five great theatres of war; 
I. Germany; II. Britain; HI. Africa; IV. The 
East; and, V. The Danube; will impress a more 
distinct image of the military state of the empire 
under the reigns of Valentinian and Valens. 

I. The ambassadors of the Alemanni had been 
offended by the harsh and haughty behaviour of 
Ursacius, master of the offices”; who, by an 
act of unseasonable parsimony, had diminished 
the value, as well as the quantity, of the pre- 
sents, to which they were entitled, either from 
custom or treaty, on the accession of a new em- 
peror. They expressed. and they communicated 
to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 


f] 
“Amman. xxv 5. Walesias adds along and good note on the 


oiaster of the offices. 
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national affront. The irascible minds of the 


, chiefs were exasperated by the suspicion of con- 


A.T). 360, 
January. 


tempt; and the martial youth crowded to their 
standard. Before Valentinian could pass the Alps, 
the villages of Gaul were in flames; before his 
general Dagalaiphus cbuld encounter the Ale- 
manni, they had secured the captives and thie 
spoil in the forests of Germans. In the begin- 
ning of the ensuing year, the military force of 
the whole nation, in deep and = solid columns, 
broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman 
counts were defeated and mortally wounded; and 
the standard of the Heruli and Bataviais fell into 
the hands of the conquerors, who displayed. with 
insulting shouts and menaces, the trophy of their 
victory. The standard was recovered; but the 
Batavians had not redeemed the shame of their 
disgrace and flight im the eyes of their severe 


judge. It was the opinion of Valentinian, that 


his soldiers must learn to fear their commander, 
before they could cease to fear the enemy. The 
troops were solemnly assembled ; and the trem- 
bling Batavians were- inclosed within the circle of 
the Imperial army. Valentinian then ascended 
his tribunal; and, as if he disdained to punish 
cowardice with death, be inflicted a stam of in- 
dclible ignominy on the officers, whose miscon- 
duct and pusillammity were found to be the frst . 
occasion of the defeat. The Batavians were de- 
vraded from their rank, stripped of ther arms, 
and condemned te be sold for slaves to. the 
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highest bidder. At this tremendous scntence the CHAP. 
troops fell prostrate on the ground, deprecated , eaene 
the indignation of their sovercign, and protested, 
that, if he would indulge them 1n another trial, 
they would approve themselves uot unworthy of 
the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. Valeu- 
tinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to then 
entreaties: the Batavians resumed thei arms, 
and, with their arms, the invincible resolution of 
wiping away their disgrace in the blood of the 
Alemanni”. The principal command was de- 
clined by Dagalaiphus; and that experienced gc- 
eral, who had represented, perhaps with too 
much prudence, the extreme difficulties of th. 
undertaking, had the mortification, betore the end 

of the campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus con- 

ert those difficultics into a decisive advantage 
over the scattered forces of the Barbanans. Aver 
the head of a well-disciplined army of cavalry, 
infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced, 
with cautious and rapid steps, to Scarponna”™, 

in the territory of Mctz, where he surprized a 
large division of the Alemanni, before they had 
time to run to their arms; and flushed his soldiers 
with the confidence of aa casy and bloodless vic- 
tory. Another division, or rather army, of thc 


* Ammian. xxvil. 1. Zosiaus, | IV. p. 208 The isu race of 
the Batavians is suppressed by the contemporary soldicr, froin a te- 
gard for military honour, which could not affect a Greek rhetorician 
of the succeeding age. 

® See D'Anville, Notice de Tancienne Gaule, p. obs. The 
namewof the Moselle, which is not specified by Anitiatity, t eleatly 
understood by Mascou (Hist. of the ancient Germans, vil. 2 ) 
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CHAP. enemy, alter the cruel and wanton devastation ef 
XV. the adjacent country, reposed themselves on the 
shady bauks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, 
made his silent approach through a deep and 
woody vale, till he conld distinctly perceive the 
indolent security of the Germans. Some were 
bathing their huge limbs in the river; others 
were combing their long and flaxen hair; others 
again were swallowing large draughts of rich and 
delicions wine. On a sudden they heard the 
gound of the Roman trumpet; they saw the ene- 
my in their camp. Astonishment produced dis- 
order; disorder was followed by flight and dis- 
may; and the confused multitude of the bravest 
warriors was pierced by the swords and javelins 
of the legionaries and auxiliarics. The fugitives 
escaped to the third, and most considerable, 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons 
in Champagne: the straggling detachments were 
hastily recalled to their standard; and the Bar- 
barian chiefs, alarmed and admonished by the 
fate of their companions, prepared to encounter, 
in a decisive battle, the victorious forces of the 
lieutenant of Valentinian. The bloody and ob- 
stinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s day, with 
equal valour, and with alternate success. The 
Romans at length prevailed, with the loss of 
about twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the 
Alemanni were slain, four thousand were wound- 
ed; and the brave Jovinus, after chasing the fly- 
ing rempant of their host ay far as the banks 
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of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to receive the CHap. 
applause of his sovereign, and the ensigns of the mo 
consulship for the ensuing year’. The triumph of July. 
the Romans was indeed sullied by their treatment 
of the captive king, whom they hung on a gibbet, 
without the knowledge of their indignant general. 
This disgraceful act of cruelty, which might be 
imputed to the fury of the troops, was followed by 
the deliberate murder of Withicab, the son of 
Vadomair ; a German prince, of a weak and sickly 
constitution, but of a daring and formidable spirit. 
The domestic assassin was instigated and protected 
by the Romans™ ; and the violation of the laws 
of humanity and justice betrayed their secret ap- 
prehension of the weakness of the declining empire. 
The use of the dagger ts seldom adopted in public 
councils, as long as they retain any confidence in the 
power of the sword. 

While the Alemanni appeared to be humbled Valeni- 
by their recent calamities, the pride of Valen- le 


and fort 
tinian was mortified by the unexpected surprisal ie ns 
of Moguntiacum, or Mentz, the principal city A.D. "368. 
of the Upper Germany. In the unsuspicious 
moment of a Christian festival, Rando, a bold 

and artful chieftain, who had long meditated his 
attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine; entered the 
defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 


captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to 


“The battles are described by Ammuianus (xxvil. 2.); and by 
Zosimus (I. iv. p. 200.1; who supposes Valentnnan to have been 
ls 

* Studio solicitante nostruium, Secaball Amuitall. xxvii, 10. 
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exccute severe vengeance on the whole body of the 
nation. Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy 
and Ilyricum, was ordered to invade their country, 
most probably on the side of Rhetia. The em- 
peror in person, accompanied by his son Gratian, 
passed the Rhine at the head of a formidable army, 
which was supported on both flanks by Jovinus 
and Severus, the two masters-general of the ca- 
valry and infantry of the West. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, 
fixed their camp on a lofty, and almost mnaccessible, 
mountain, in the modern duchy of ‘Wirtemberg, 
and resolutely expected the approach of the Ro- 
mans. The life of Valentinian was exposed to 
imminent danger by the intrepid curiosity with 
which he persisted to explore some secret and un- 
guarded path. A troop of Barbarians suddenly 
rose from their ambuscade : and the emperor, who 
vigorously spurred his horse down a steep and 
slippery descent, was obliged to leave behind hin: 
his armour-bearer, and his helmet, magnificently 
enriched with gold and precious stones. At the 
signal of the general assault, the Roman troops 
cncompassed and ascended the mountain of Soli- 
ciniuin on three different sides. Every step which 
they gained increased their ardour, and abated the 
resistance of the enemy: and after their united 
forces had occupied the summit of the hill, they 
impetuously urged the Barbarians down the north- 
ern descent, where count Sebastian was posted to 
iutercept their retreat. After this signal victory, 
Valentinian returned to his winter-quarters at 
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Treves; where he indulged the public joy by ey\p 


the exhibition of splendid and triumphal games”, 


But the wise monarch, instead of aspiring to the 
conquest of Germany, confined his attention to 
the important and laborious defence of the Gal- 
lic frontier, against an enemy whose strength 
was: renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant 
tribes of the North”. The hanks of the Rhine, 
irom its source to the streights of the ocean, were 
closely planted with strong castles and conve- 
nient towers; new works, and new arms, were’ 
‘uvented by the ingenuity of a prince who was 
skilled in the mechanical arts; and his numerous 
levies of Roman and Barbarian youth were se- 
verely trained in all the exercises of war. The 
progress of the work, which was sometimes op- 
posed by modest representations, and somctimes by 
hostile attempts, secured the tranquillity of Gaul 
during the nine subsequent years of the adminis- 
tration of Valentinian”. 

That prudent emperor, who diligently practised 


* The expediuon of Valentiutan 1s related by Ammmianus (savil 
10.); and celebrated by Ausostus (Mosell 421. &c.), who fnol- 
ishly supposes, that the Romans were ignorant of the sources of the 
Hanune. 

™* Tmmanis enim natio, jam inde ab meunabulis primis varictate 
casuum imminuta ; Wa sepius adoleseit, ut fnisse longis saeculiy wstle 
meturintacta, Ammian axvil 5. The count de Buat (Hist des 
Peuptes de PEurope, tom. vi. p. 370 ) ascribes the fecundity of the 
Alcmanni to their easy adoption of strangers. 

*’ Ammiun. xsvur 2. Zosimus, haw. p. 21d. 
Victér mentions the mechamizal gens of Volentinian, move arma 


—meditart; fingere terra seu limo stimulacta. 
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the wise maxims of Diocletian, was studious to 
foment and excite the intestine divisions of the 
tribes of Germany. About the middle of the 
fourth century, the countries, perhaps of Lusace 
and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
occupied by the vague dominion of the Burcun- 
DIANS; a warlike and numerous people, of the 
Vandal race®, whose obscure name ‘insensibly 
swelled into a powerful kingdom, and has finally 
settled on a flourishing province. The most 
remarkable circumstance in the ancient manners 
of the Burgundians, appears to have been the 
difference of their civil and ecclesiastical consti- 
tution. The appellation of Hendinos was given 
to the king or general, and the title of Sinistus 
to the high-priest, of the nation. ‘The person of 
the priest was sacred, and his dignity perpetual ; 
but the temporal government was held by a very 
precarious tenure. If the events of war accused 
the courage or conduct of the king, he was im- 
mediately deposed ; and the injustice of his sub- 
jects made him responsible for the fertility of the 
earth, and the regularity of the seasons, which 
seemed to fall more properly within the sacer- 
dotal department”. The disputed possession of 


* Bellicosos et pubis immense viribus affluentes ; et ideo metu- 
endos finitimis universis, Ammian. xxviii. 5. 

*” J am always apt to suspect historians amd travellers of im- 
proving extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes 
a similar custom to Egypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the 
Tatsin, or Roman empire (De Guignes, Hist. des Hons, tom. 11. 
part. p.79.). 
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some salt-pits” engaged the Alemanni and the Bur- cHap. 
gundians in frequent contests: the latter were easily aon 


tempted, by the secret solicitations, and liberal 
offers, of the emperor; and their fabulous descent 
from the Roman soldiers, who had formerly been 
left to garrison the fortresses of Drusus, was ad- 
mitted with mutual credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest”. An army of fourscore thou- 
sand Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of 
the Rhine; and impatiently required. the support 
and subsidies which Valentinian had promised : but 
they were amused with excuses and delays, till at 
length, after a fruitless expectation, they were com- 
pelled to retire. The arms and fortifications of the 
Gallic frontier checked the fury of their just resent- 
ment; and Meir massacre of the captives served to 
embitter the hereditary feud of the Burgundians 
and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a wise 
prince may, perhaps, be explained by some altera- 
tion of circumstances ; and, perhaps, it was the ori- 
ginal design of Valentinian to intimidate, rather 
than to destroy; as the balance of power would 
have been equally overturned by the extirpation 


% Salinarum finiumque caus. Alemannis sepe jurgabant. Am- 
mian. xxvili.5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sala, 
a river which produced salt, and which had been the object of ancient 
contention. Tacit. Annal. xii. 57., and Lipsus ad loc. 

* Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romanam Burgun- 
dii sciunt : and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regular 
form (Oros, |. vii. c.$2.). It is annihilated by the decisive autho- 
rity of Pliny, who composed the History of Drusus, and served in 
Germany (Plin. Secund. Epist. iii. 5.), within sixty years after the 
death’ of that hero. Germanorum genera quinque, Vindili, quorum 

_pars Burgundiones, &c, (Hist. Natur. tv. 28.). 
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of cither of the German nations. Among the 
princes of the Alemanni, Macrianus, who, with a 
Roman name, had assumed the arts of a soldier and 
a statesman, deserved his hatred and esteem. The 
emperor himself, with a light and unincumbcred 
band, condescended to pass the Rhine, marched 
fifty miles into the country, and would infallibly 
have seized the object of his pursuit, if his judicious 
measures had not been defeated by the impatience 
of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards admitted 
to the honour of a personal conference with thie 
emperor; and the favours which he received, fxed 
him, till the hour of his death, a steady and sinccre 
friend of the republic™. 

The land was covered by the fortifications of 
Valentinian; but the sea-coast of Ghul and Bri- 
tain was exposed to the depredations of the Saxons. 
That celebrated name, in which we have a dear 
and domestic interest, escaped the notice of 
Tacitus; and in the maps of Ptolemy, it faintly 
marks the uarrow neck of the Cimbric peninsula, 
and three small islands towards the mouth of the 
Elbe“’. This contracted territory, the present 


(© The wars and negociations, relative to the Burgundians and 
Alemanni, are distinctly related by Ammianus Marccflinus (xxvit. 
5. XXIx. 4. ¥mx.3.), Orosius (I. vi.c.32.), and the Chronicles 
of Jerom and Cassiodurus, ix some dates, and add some circum- 
stances. 

11 Ess roy ovyeva Tag Kiawouxng xepcownon Ealower. At the northern 
extremity of the peninsula (the Cunbric promontory of Pliny, 1v. 27.), 
Ptolemy fixes the remnant of the Cimlrt. He fills the aterval be- 
tween the Savens and the Cimbri with six obseurc tribes, who were 
uuited, as early as the sixth century, under the national appellation 
of Dancy. See Culver. German. Antig. 1. iti. c. 21, 22, 23. 
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~ Duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was in- CHa. 


capable of pouring forth the inexhanstible swarms 
of Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled 
the British island with their language, their laws, 
and their colonies ; and who so long defended the 
liberty of the North against the arms of Charle- 
magne™. The solution of this difficulty is easily 
derived from the similar manners, and loose con- 
stitution, of the tribes of Germany; which were 
blended with each other by the slightest accidents 
of war or friendship. The situation of the native 
Saxons disposed them to embrace the hazardous 
' professions of fishermen and pirates; and the suc- 
cess of their first adventures would naturally excite 
the emulation of their bravest countrymen, who 
were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their 
woods and mountains. Every tide might float down 
the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy 
and intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the 
unbounded prospect of the occan, and to taste the 
wealth and luxury of unknown worlds. Tt should 
seem probable, however, that the most numerous 
auxiliaries of the Saxons were farnished by the 
nations who dwelt along the shores of the Baltic. 
They possessed arms and ships, the art of naviga- 
tion, and the habits of naval war; but the difhculty 
of issuing through the northern columns of Her: 
cules, (which, during several months of the year, 


 M. D'Anville (Etablissernent des Kats de Europe, &c. 
p. 19—20.) has marked the extensive limits of the Saxony of 
Charlefnagne. 
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are obstructed with ice)*” confined their skill and _ 
courage within the limits of a spacious lake. 
The rumour of the successful armaments which 
sailed from the mouth of the Elbe, would soon 
provoke them to cross the narrow isthmus of 
Sleswig, and to launch their vessels on the great 
sea. The various troops of pirates and adven- 
turers, who fought under the same standard, were 
insensibly united in a permanent society, at first 
of rapine, and afterwards of government. A mi- 
litary confederation was gradually moulded tuto 
a national body, by the gentle operation of mar- 
riage and consanguinity ; and the adjacent tribes, ' 
who solicited the alliance, accepted the name and 
laws, of the Saxons. If the fact were not esta- 
blished by the most unquestionable evidence, we 
should appear to abuse the credulity of our read- 
ers, by the description of the vessels in which 
the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in the waves 
of the German Ocean, the British Channel, and 
the Bay of Biscay. The keel of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, 
but the sides and upper works consisted only 


104 


of wicker, with a covering’ of strong hides”. 
' The fleet of Drusus had failed in their attempt to pass, or even 
to approach, the Sound (styled, from an obvious resemblance, the co- 
lumns of Hercules), and the naval enterprize was never resumed 
(Tacit. de Moribus German. c.34.). The knowledge which the 
Romans acquired of the naval powers of the Baltic (c. 44, 45.), was 
obtained by their land journeys in search of amber. 
'* Quin et Aremoricus piratam Sazone tractus, 
Sperabat ; cui pelle salum sulcare Britanoum 
Ludus; et assuto glaucum mare findere lembo. 
Sidon, in Panegyr. Avit. 369. 
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In the course of their slow and distant navigations, CHAP. 
they must always bave been exposed to the danger, ae 
and very frequently to the misfortune, of ship- 
wreck; and the naval annals of the Saxons were 
undoubtedly filled with the accounts of the losses 
which they sustained on the coasts of Britain and 
Gaul. But the daring spirit of the pirates braved 
the perils both of the sea and of the shore: their 
skill was confirmed by the habits of enterprize; 
the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handhing an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting 
a'vesscl; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appear- 
ance of a tempest, which concealed their design, 
and dispersed the fleets of the enemy". After 
they had acquired an accurate knowledge of the 
maritime provinces of the West, they extended 
the scene of their depredations, and the most se- 
questered places had no reason to presume on their 
security. The Saxon boats drew so little water, 
that they could easily proceed fourscore or an hun- 
dred miles up the great rivers ; their weight was 
so inconsiderable, that they were transported on 
waggons from one river to another; and the pi- 
rates who had entered the mouth of the Seine, or 
The genius of Cassar imitated, for a particular service, these rude, but 
light vessels, which were Jikewise used by the natives of Britain (Com- 
ment. de Bell. Civil. i. 64. and Guichardt, Nouveaux Memoires Mi- 


litaires, tom.ii, p.41, 42.), The British vessels would now astonish 
the genius of Caesar. ° . -# 

65 The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found 
in Sidonius Apollinaris (1. viii. cpist. 6. p, 223. edit. Sirmond.), and 
_ the best commentary in the Abbé du Bos (Hist. Critique de la Mo- 
narchi¢ Francoise, &c. tom. 1. 1.1. 0. 16. p. 1448—165. See likewise 
p. 77, 78). - 
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CHAP. of the Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream 


XXV. 


of the Rhone, into the Mediterranean. Under the 


A.D, 371. reign of Valentinian, the maritime provinces of 


Gaul were afflicted by the Saxons: a military count 
was stationed for the defence of the sea-coast, or 
Armorican limit; and that officer, who found his 
strength, or his abilities, unequal to the task, im- 
plored the assistance of Severus, master-general of 
the infantry. The Saxons, surrounded and out- 
numbered, were forced to relinquish their spoil, 
and to yield a select. band of their tall and robust 
youth to serve in the Imperial armies. They sti- 
pulated only a safe and honourable retreat: and 
the condition was readily granted by the Roman 
general; who meditated an act of perfidy, im- 
prudent as it was inhuman, while a Saxon re- 
mained alive, and in arms, to revenge the fate of 
his countrymen. The premature eagerness of the 
infantry, who were secretly posted in a deep valley, 
betrayed the ambuscade; and they would perhapa 
have fallen thé victims of their own treachery, if 
a large body of cuirassiers, alarmed by the noise 
of the combat, had not hastily advanced to ex- 
tricate their companions, and to overwhelm the 
undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, 
to shed their blood in the amphitheatre: and the 
orator Symmachus complains, that twenty-nine of 
those desperate savages, by strangling themselves 

6 Ammian. (xxviii. 5.) justifies this breach of faith to pirates and 


robbers; and Orosius (1. vii. c. 32.)more clearly expresses their real 
guilt; virtute atque agilitate terribiles. 
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with their own hands, had disappointed the amuse- CHAP. 
ment of the public. Yet thie polite and philosophic , a 
citizens of Rome were impressed with the deepest 

horror, when they were informed, that the Saxons 
consecrated to the gods the tythe of their human 

spoil; and, that they ascertained by lot the objects 

of the barbarous sacrifice”. 

II. The fabulous colonies of Egyptians and 1. Bri- 
Trojans, of Scandinavians and Spaniards, which 7) ."¢.o1. 
flattered the pride, and amused the credulity, of and Picts. 
our rude ancestors, have insensibly vanished in 
the light of science and philosophy". The pre- 
sent age is satisfied with the simple and rational 
opinion, that the islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland were gradually peopled from the adja- 
cent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
to the extremity of Caithness and Ulster, the 
memory of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, 
in the perpetual resemblance of language, of rcli- 
gion, and of manners: and the peculiar characters 
of the British tribes might be naturally ascribed 
to the influence of accidental and local circum- 


1” Symmachus (I. ii. epist. 46.) still presumes to mention the sa- 
cred names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Cler- 
mont, might condemn (lL. vii. epist. 6.), with less inconsistency, the 
human sacrifices of the Saxons. ; 

% Tn the beginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the romance of 
Brutus the Trojan; who is now buried, in silent oblivion, with 
Scota, the daughter uf Pharaoh, end her numerous progeny. Yet I 
am informed, that some champions of the Mtlestan colony may still 
be found ‘among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatis- 
fed with their present condition, grasp at any vistons of their past or 
future glory. 
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CHAP. stances"’. The Roman province was reduced to 
(AMY: the state of civilized and peaceful servitude: the 
rights of savage freedom were contracted to the 
narrow limits of Caledonia. The inhabitants of 
that northern region were divided, as early as the 
reign of Constantine, between the two great tribes 
of the Scots and of the Picts, who have since ex- 
perienced a very different fortune. The power, ani 
almost the memory, of the Picts have been extin- 
guished by their successful rivals; and the Scots, 
after maintaining for ages the dignity of an inde- 
pendent kingdom, have multiplied, by an equal and 
voluntary union, the honours of the English name. 
The hand of nature had contributed to mark the 
‘ancient distinction of the Scots and Picts. The 


“™ ‘Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law Agricola, might remark the 
German or Spanish’ complexion of some British tribes. But it was 
their sober deliberate opinion: “In universum tamen estimanti 
“ Gallos vicinum solum occupAsse credibile est. Eorum sacra depre- 
“hendas. .. sermo haud multum diversus (in Vit, Agrticol. c. xi.).” 
Cesar had observed their common religion (Comment. de Bell. Gal-* 
lico, vi. 13.); and in his time the emigration from the Belgic Gaul was 
a recent, or at least an historical, event (vy. 10.). Camden, the British 
Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine antiquities (Britannia, 
vol. i. Introduction, p. iii—xxxi.). 

"In the dark and doubtful paths of Caledonian antiquity, I 
have chosen for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, 
‘whom their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that 
office. See Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, &c. 
of the Caledonians, by Dr. John Macpherson, London, 1768, in 
Ato.; and; Inttoduction to the History of Great Britain and Ireland, 
by James Macpherson, Esq. London, 1773, in 4to. third edit. 
Dr. Macpherson was a minister in the Isle of Sky: and itis a cir- 
cumstance honourable for the present age, that a work, replete 
with erudition and criticism, should have been composed in the most 
remote of the Hebrides. 
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former were the men of the hills, and the latter CHAP, 
those of the plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia oe 
_may be considered as a level and fertile country, 
which, even in a rude atate of tillage, was capable 
of producing a considerable quantity of corn; and 
the epithet of crutnich, or wheat-eaters, expressed 
the contempt, or envy, of the carnivorous high- 
lander. The cultivation of the earth might intro- 
duce a more accurate separation of property, and 
the habits of a sedentary life; but the love of 
arms and rapine was still the ruling passion of the 
Picts; and their warriors, who stripped them- 
selves for a day of battle, were distinguished, in 
the eyes of the Romans, by the strange fashion of 
painting their naked bodies with gaudy colours 
and fantastic figures. The western part of Cale- 
donia irregularly risés into wild and barren hills, 
which scarcely repay the toil of the husbandman, 
and are most profitably used for the pasture of 
cattle. The highlanders were condemned to the 
occupations of shepherds and hunters ; and, as they 
seldom were fixed to any permanent habitation, 
they acquired the expressive name of Scots, which, 
in the Celtic tongue, is said to be equivalent to 
that of wanderers, or vagrants. The inhabitants 
of a barren land were urged to seek a fresh supply 
of food in the waters. The deep lakes and bays 
which intersect their country are plentifully stored 
with fish; and they gradually ventured to cast 
their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity 
‘of the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the 
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Se western coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, 
=» and improved their skill; and they acquired, by 
slow degrees, the art, or rather the habit, of ma- 
naging their boats in a tempestuous sea, and of 
steering their nocturaal course by the light of the 
well-known stars. The two bold headlands of 
Caledonia almost touch the shores cf a spagious 
island, which obtained, from its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, the epithet of Green ; and has preserved, with 
a slight alteration, the name of Erin, or lerne, or 
Ireland. It is probable, that in some remote period 
of antiquity, the fertile plains of Ulster received a 
colony of hungry Scots; and that the strangers of 
the North, who had dared to encounter the arms 
of the legions, spread their conquests over the 
savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary island. 
It is certain, that, in the declining age of the Ro- 
man empire, Caledonia, Ireland, and the Isle of 
Man, were inhabited by the Scots, and that the 
kindred tribes, who were often associated in mili- 
tary enterprize, were deeply affected by the various 
accidents of their mutual fortunes. They long 
cherished the lively tradition of their common 
name and origin: and the missionaries of the Isle 
of Saints, who diffused the light of Christianity 
over North Britain, established the vain opinion, 
that their Irish countrymen were the natural, as well 
as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The loose 
and obscure tradition has been preserved by the 
venerable Bede, who scattered some rays of light. 
over the darkness of the eighth century. Oni this 
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slight foundation, an huge superstructure of fable cap. 


was gradually reared, by the bards, and the monks; 


two orders of men, who equally abused the pri- 


vilege of fiction. ‘The Scottish nation, with mis- 
taken pride, adopted their Irish genealogy: and 
the annals of a long line of imaginary kings have 
been adorned by the fancy of Boethius, ands tke 


claasic elegance of Buchanan "" 


AY, 


Six years after the death of Constantine, the Their in- 


destructive inroads of the Scots and Picts required 
the presence of his youngest son, who reigned in 
the Western empire. Constans visited his British” 
dominions: but we may form some estimate of 
the importance of his atchievements, by the Jan- 


1! The Irish descent of the Scots has been revived, in the last 
moments of its decay, and strenuously supported, by the Rev. Mr. 
Whitaker (Hist. of Manchester, vol. i. p. 430, 431.; and Genuine 
History of the Britons asserted, &c. p. 154--293.). Yet he acknow- 
ledges, 1, Thut the Scots of Ammianus Marcellinus (A. I). 340.) 
were already settled in Caledonia; and that the Roman authors do 
not afford any hints of their emigration from another country. 2. That 
aii the accounts of such emigrations, which have been asserted, 
or received, by Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiqua- 
ries (Buchanan, Cambden, Usher, Stillingfleet, &c.), are totally 
fabulous. 3. That three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by 
Ptolemy (A. D. 150.), were of Caledonian extraction, 4. Thad 
a younger branch of Caledonian princes, of the house of Fingal, 
acquired and possessed the monarchy of Ireland. After these con- 
cessions, the remaining difference between Mr. Whitaker and his 
adversaries is minute and obscure. The genuine history, which he 
produces, of a Fergus, the cousin of Ossian, who was transplanted 
(A. D. 320.) from Ireland to Caledonia, is built on a conjectural 
supplement to the Erse poetry ; and the feeble evidence ol Richard 
of Cirencester, a mank of the fourteenth century. The lively spirit 
- of the learned and ingenious antiquarian has tempted him to forget 
the nature of a question, which he so vehemenily debates, and so 
alsolutely decides. 


vasion of 
Britain, 


A.D. 
345—300. 
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CHAP. guage of panegyric, which celebrates only his 
— Bae triumph over the elements, or, in other words, the 
good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the 
port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich”. 
The calamities which the afflicted provincials con- 
tinued to experience, from foreign war and domes- 
tig tyranny, were aggravated by the feeble and 
corrupt administration of the eunuchs of Con- 
stantius; and the transient relief which they 
might obtain from the virtues of Julian, was soon 
Jost by the absence and death of their benefactor. 
The sums of gold and silver which had been 
painfully collected, or liberally transmitted, for the 
payment of the troops, were intercepted by the 
avarice of the commanders ; discharges, or, at least, 
exemptions, from the military service were publicly 
sold; the distress of the soldiers, who were in- 
juriously deprived of their legal and scanty sub- 
sistence, provoked them to frequent desertion ; the 
nerves of discipline were relaxed, and the high- 
ways were infested with robbers”. The oppression 
of the good, and the impunity of the wicked, 
equally contributed to diffuse through the island a 
spirit of discontent and revolt ; and every ambi- 
tious subject, every desperate exile, might entertain 
a reasonable hope of subverting the weale and dis- 


ue Hyeme tumentes ac swvientes undas calcdstis Oceani sub remis 
vestrig; ... Ingperatam imperatoris faciem Britannus expavit. Julius 
Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profan. Relig. p. 464. edit. Gronov. 
ad calcem Minuc. Fel. See Tillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. iv. 
p. 330.). | 

" Libaniua, Orat. Parent. c. xxxix. p. 264. This curious pas- 
sage bas escaped the diligence of our British antiquaries. 
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tracted government of Britain. The hostile tribes cuap. 
of the North, who detested the pride and power | ak 
of the King of the World, suspended their 
domestic feuds; and the Barbarians of the land 
and sea, the Scots, the Picts, and the Saxons, 
spread themselves, with rapid and _ irresistible 
fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the shores 
of Kent. Every production of art and nature, 
every object of convenience or luxury, which 
they were incapable of creating by labour, or 
procuring by trade, was accumulated in the 
rich and fruitful province of Britain™. A phi- 
losopher may deplore the eternal discord of the 
human race, but he will confess, that the desire 
of spoil is a more rational provocation than the 
vanity of conquest. From the age of Constan- 
tine to that of the Plantagenets, this rapacious 
spirit continued to instigate the poor and hardy 
Caledonians: but the same people, whose gene- 
rous humanity seems to inspire the songs of 
Ossian, was disgraced by a savage ignorance of 
the virtues of peace, and of the laws of war. 
Their southern neighbours have felt, and per- 
haps exaggerated, the cruel depredations of the 
Scots and Picts’; and a valiant tribe of Cale- 


"4 The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights, &c. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair's Dissertation on Ossian, 
vol. 1. p.843.; and Mr. Macpherson’s Introduction, p. 242—236. 

5 Lord Lyttelton has circumstantially related (History of 
Henry IL. vol. i. p. 182.), and Sir David Dalrymple has shightly 

;’ mentioned (Annals of Scodand, vol. i. p. 69.), 4 barbarous inroad of 
* the Scots, at atime (A.D. 1137.) when law, religion, and society, 
must have softened their prinutive manners. 
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tion of 
Britain by 
Theodo- 
8lus, 

A.D. 
367 —~370. 
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donia, the Attacotti””, the enemies, and afterwards 
the soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye- 
witness, of delighting in the taste of human flesh. 
When they hunted the woods for prey, it is said, 
that they attacked the shepherd rather than his 
flock; and that they curiously selected the most 
delicate and brawny parts both of males and 
fermales, which they prepared for their horrid 
repasts '’. If, in the neighbourhood of the com- 
mercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of 
cannibals has really existed, we may contemplate, 
in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite 
extremes of savage and civilised life. Such reflec- 
tions tend to enlarge the circle of our ideas; and 
to encourage the pleasing hope, that New Zealand 
may produce, in some future age, the Hume of 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Every messenger who escaped across the Bri- 
tish channel, conveyed the most melancholy and 
alarming tidings to the ears of Valentinian; and 
the emperor was soon informed, that the two 
military commanders of. the province had been 
surprised and cut off by the Barbarians. Severus, 


® Attacotti bellicosa hominum natio. Ammian. xxvii. 8. 
Camden (Introduct: p- clit.) has restored their true name in the 
text of Jerom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerom had seen in 


Gaul, were afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum (Notitia, 


S. shi. xxxix. xf). 

-'? Curn ipse adetescentulus in Galli viderim Attacottos (or 
Scotos) gentem Britannicam humanis vesci carnibus; et cum per 
silvas porcorum greges, et armentorum pecudumque reperiant, pas- 
torom nales et feminarum pupidias solere abscindere; et has solas 
ciborum delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom (tom. ii. 
p. 75.), whose veracity I find ne reason to question. 
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count of the domestics, was hastily dispatched, crap. 
and as saddenly recalled, by the court of Treves. **’- 
The representations of Jovinus served only to 
indicate the greatness of the evil; and, after a 
long amd serious consultation, the defence, or 
rather the recovery, of Britain, was entrusted to 
the abilities of the brave Theodosius. The ex- 
ploits of that general, the father of a line of 
emperors, have been celebrated, with peculiar 
complacency, by the writers of the age: but his 
real merit deserved their applause; and his no- 
mination was received, by the army and province, 
a3 a sure presage of approaching victory. He 
seized the favourable moment of navigation, and 
securely landed the numerous and veteran bands 
of the Heruli and Batavians, the Jovians and the 
Victors. In his march from Sandwich to Lon- 
don, Theodosius defeated several parties of the 
Barbarians, released a multitude of captives, and, 
after distributing to his soldiers a small portion 
of the spoil, established the fame of disinterested 
justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, 
who had almost despaired of their safety, threw 
open their gates; and as soon as Theodosius had 
obtained from the court of Treves the important 
aid of a military lieutenant, and a civil governor, 
he executed, with wisdom and vigour, the labo- 
rious task of the deliverance of Britain. The 
vagrant soldiers were recalled to their standard ; 
an edict of amnesty dispelled the public appre- 
hensions ; and his cheerful example alleviated the 
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A.D. 368 
and 360. 
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rigour of martial discipline. The scattered and de- 
sultory warfare of the Barbarians, who infested the 
land and sea, deprived him of the glory of a signal 
victory ; but the prudent spirit, and consummate 
art, of the Roman general, were displayed in the 
operations of two campaigns, which successively 


rescued every part of the province from the hands 


of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The splendour of 
the cities, and the security of the fortifications, 
were diligently restored, by the paternal care of 
Theodosius: who with a strong hand confined the 
trembling Caledonians to the northern angle of the 
island; and perpetuated, by the name and settle- 
ment of the new province of Valentia, the glories 
of the reign of Valentinian“. The voice of poetry 
and panegyric may add, perhaps with some degrec 
of truth, that the unknown regions of Thule were 
stained with the blood of the Picts; that the 
oars of Theodosius dashed the waves of the Hy- 
perborean ocean; and that the distant Orkneys 
were the scene of his naval victory over the 
Saxon pirates’. He left the province with a 


"* Ammianus has concisely represented (xx. 1. xxvi. 4. xxvii. 8. 
xxvill. 3.) the whole series of the British war, 
1 Horrescit. .. .ratibus. . . . impervia Thule. 
Illes. . . . nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotumque vago mucrone secutus 
Fregit Hyperboreas remis audacibus undas. 
Claudian, in iii. Cons. Honorii, ver, 53, &c. 
- Maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades : incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule. 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne. * 
In iv. Cons. Hon. ver. 31, &c. 
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fair, as well as splendid, reputation: and was CHAP. 
immediately promoted to the rank of master-, ee ; 
general of the cavalry, by a prince, who could 
applaud, without envy, the merit of his servants. 

In the important station of the Upper Danube, 

the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated 

the armies of the Alemanni, before he was chosen 

to suppress the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to be the judge, hoe, 
instructs his people to consider him as the accom- Tyranny 
plice, cf his ministers. The military command of oe te 
Africa had been long exercised by count Romanus, 4.D-50», 
and his abilities were not inadequate to his station: 
but, as sordid interest was the sole motive of his 
conduct, he acted, on most occasions, as if he had 
been the enemy of the province, and the fricnd of 
the Barbarians of the desert. The three flourish- 
ing cities of Oea, Leptis, and Sabrata, which, under 
the name of Tripoli, had long constituted a foede- 
ral union’, were obliged, for the first time, to 
shut their gates against a hostile invasion ; several 
of their most honourable citizens were surprised 
and massacred ; the villages, and even the suburbs, 


See likewise Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xu. 5.). But it is not easy 
to appreciate the intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare 
the British victories of Bolanus (Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real 
character (Tacit. in Vit. Agricol. c. 16.). 
‘# Ammianus frequently mentions their concilium annuum, le- 
gitimum, &c. Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined: but the 
j city of Oea, the native country of Apuleius, still flourishes under the 
~ provincial denomination of Tripoli, See Cellarius (Geograph. Anti- 
qua, ‘tom. i. part ii. p. 81.), D’Anville (Geographie Ancienne, 
tom. ii. p. 71, 79.), and Marmol (Afrique, tom. 1. p. 562.). 
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were pillaged; and the wines and fruit-trees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious 
savages of Getnlia. The unhappy provincials im- 
plored the protection of Romanus; but they soon 
found that their military governor was not less 
cruel and rapacious than the Barbarians. ‘As they 
were incapable of furnishing the four thousand 
camels; and the exorbitant present, which he 
required, before he would «march to the assist- 
ance of Tripoli; his demand was equivalent to 
a refusal, and he might justly be accused as the 
author of the public calamity. [hn the annual 
assembly of the three cities, they nominated two 
deputies, to lay at the feet of Valentinian the 
customary offering of a gold victory; and to 
accompany this tribute, of duty, rather than of 
gratitude, with their humble complaint, that 
they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed 
by their governor. If the severity of Valenti- 
nian had been rightly directed, it would have 
fallen on the guilty head of Romanus. But the 
count, long exercised in the arts of corruption, 
had dispatched a swift and trusty messenger to 
secure the venal friendship of Remigius, master 
of the offices. The wisdom of the Imperial 
councit was deceived by artifice; and their 
honest indignation was cooled by delay. At 


~ Jength, when the repetition of ‘complaint had 


been justified by the repetition of public misfor- 
tunes, the notary Palladius was sent from the 
court of Treves, to examine the state of Africa, 
and the conduct of Romanus, The rigid im- 
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partiality of Palladius was easily disarmed: he was cHar. 
tempted to reserve for himself a part of the public, aur 
treasure, which be brought with him for the pay- 
ment of the troops; and from the moment that he 
was conscious of his own guilt, he could uo longer 
refuse to attest the innocence and merit of the 
count. The charge of the Tripolitans was de- 
clared to be false and frivolous; and Palladius 
himself was sent back from Treves to Africa, with 
a special commission to discover and prosecute 
the authors of this impious conspiracy against the 
representatives of the sovereign. His enquiries 
were managed with so much dexterity and success, 
that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who had 
sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contra- 
dict the truth of their own decrees, and to censure 
the behaviour of their own deputies. A bloody 
sentence was pronounced, without hesitation, by 
the rash and headstrong cruelty of Valentinian. 
The president of Tripoli, who had presumed to 
pity the distress of the province, was publicly exe- 
cuted at Utica; four distinguished citizens were 
put to death, as the accomplices of the imaginary 
fraud ; and the tongues of two others were cut out, 
by the express order of the emperor. Romanus, 
elated by impunity, and irritated by resistance, was 
still continued in the military-command; till the 
Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor’. 


FA 


') *Ammian. xviii 6. Tillemont (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. 
p- 25, 676.) has discussed the chronological difficulues of the history 
of count Romanus. 
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His father Nabal was one of the richest and 
most powerful of the Moorish princes, who ac- 


Revolt of _knowledged the supremacy of Rome. But as he 


Firmus, 


A.D. 372. 


left, either by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was 
eagerly disputed; and Zamma, one of his sons, 
was slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother 
Firmus. The implacable zeal, with which Ro- 
manus prosecuted the legal revenge of this 
murder, could be ascribed only to a motive of 
avarice, or personal hatred: but, on this occasion, 
his claims were just; his influence was weighty ; 
and Firmus clearly understood, that he must 
either present his neck to the executioner, or 
appeal from the sentence of the Imperial consis- 
tory, to his sword, and to the people”. He was 
received as the deliverer of his country; and, as 
goon as it appeared that Romanus was formid- 
able only to a submissive province, the tyrant of 
Africa became the object of universal contempt. 
The ruin of Caesarea, which was plundered and 
burnt by the licentious Barbarians, convinced the 
refractory cities of the danger of resistance; the 
power of Firmus was established, at Jeast in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it 
seemed to be his only doubt, whether he should 
assume the diadem of a Moorish king, or the 
purple of a Roman emperor. But the imprudent 

'™ The chronology of Ammianus is loose and obscure: and 
Orosius (1. vii.c. 38. p. 551. edit. Havercamp.) seems to place the 
revolt of Firmus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tille- 


mont (Hist. des Emp. tom. v. p. 691.) endeavours to pick his way. 
The patient and sure-footed mule of the Alps may be trusted in the 


most slippery paths. 
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and unhappy Africans soon discovered, that, in cHap. 
this rash insurrection, they had not sufficiently ee 
consulted their own strength, or the abilities of 
their leader. Before he could procure any cer- 
tain WMtelligence, that the emperor of the West 
had fixed the choice of a general, or that a fleet 
of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed, that the great Theode 
Theodosius, with a small band of veterans, bad‘ 


rs 
landed near Tgilgiis, or Gigeri, on the African a. 
coast; and the timid asurper sunk under the as- 9 7 
cendant of virtue and military genus. Though 
Firinus possessed arms and treasures, lis despair 
of victory immediately reduced him to the use of 
those arts, which, in the sume country, and in a 
similar situation, lad formerly been practised by 
the cratty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, 
by av apparent submission, the vigilance of the 
Roman general ; to seduce the fidelity of Ins 
troops; and to protract the duration of the war, 
by successively engaging the independent tribes 
of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or to protect his 
flight. ‘Theodosius imitated the example, and 
obtained the success, of hg predecessor Metel- 
lus. When Firmus, ts the character of a sup- 
pliant, accused his own raslness, and bumbly 
solicited the clemency of the emperor, the lieu- 
tenant of Valentinian received and dismissed him 
with a friendly embrace; bat he diligently re- 
quired the useful and substantial pledges of a 
sincere repeutance; nor could he be persuaded, 
by the assurances of peace, tu suspend, for an 
VOL. IV. x 
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CHaP. instant, the operations of an active war. A dark 


conspiracy was detected by the penetration of 
Theodosius; and he satished, without much re- 
luctance, the public indignation, which he had 
secretly excited. Several of the guilty Foon. 
plices of Firmus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a military exe- 
cution: many more, by the amputation of both 
their bands, continued to exhibit an instructive 
spectacle of horror; the hatred of the rebels was 
accompanied with fear; and the fear of the Ro- 
man soldiers was mingled with respectful admira- 
tion. Amidst the boundless plains of Getulia, 
and the innumerable vallies of Mount Atlas, it 
was impossible to prevent the escape of Firmus: 
and if the usurper could have tired the patience 
of his antagonist, he would have secured his per- 
son in the depth of some remote solitude, and 
expected the hopes of a future revolution. He 
was subdued by the persevcrance of Theodosius ; 
who had formed an inflexible detcrmination, 
that the war should end only by the death of the 
tyrant; and that every nation of Africa, which 
presumed to support his cause, should be involved 
in his ruin. At the head of a small body of 
troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand 
five hundred men, the Roman general advanced, 
with a steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of 
fear, into the heart of a country, where he was 
sometinies attacked by armies of twenty thousand 
Moors. The boldness of his charge distoayed 


the irregnlar Barbarians: they were disconcerted 
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by his seasonable aid orderly retreats ; they were CHapP. 
continually baffled by the unknown resources of ae 
the military art; and they felt and confessed the 
just superiority which was assumed by the leader 
of a civilised nation. When Theodosius entered 
the extensive dominions of Igmazen, king of the 
Isaflenses, the haughty savage required, in words 
of defiance, his name, and the object of his expe- 
dition. “I am,” replied the stern and disdainful 
count, “ [am the general of Valentinian, the lord 
“of the world; who has sent ine hither to pursue 
“and punish a desperate robber. Deliver him 
“instantly into my hands; and be assured, that if 
“ thou dost not obey the commands of my invin- 
“ cible sovereign, thou, and the people over whom 
“thou reignest, shall be utterly extirpated.” As 
soon as Igmazen was satished, that his enemy had 
strength and resolution to execute the fatal menace, 
he consented to purchase a necessary peace by the 
sacrifice of a guilty fugitive. The guards that 
were placed to secure the person of Firmus, de- 
prived him of the hopes of escape ; and the Moorish 
tyrant, after wine had extinguished the sense of 
danger, disappointed the msulting triumphs of 
the Romans, by strangling himself in the might. 
His dead body, the only present which Tymazen 
could offer to the conqueror, was carelessly thrown 
upon a camel; and T.eodosius, Jeading back his 
Victorious troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the 
warmest acclamations of joy and loyalty”. 


5 
Amman. xxix. 5. 
‘quarto pages) is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is per- 


plexed by the want of chronological and geographic +! land-marks. 


Vhe text of this long chapter (fifteen 
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Africa had been lost by the vices of Romanus; 
it was restored by the virtues of Theodosius: 


Ite isesee and our curiosity may be usefully directed to 


cuted at 


Carthaye, 


the Inquiry of the respective treatment which 


A-D.37-the two generals received from the Imperial 


State of 
Africa. 


court. The authority of count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of thc 
cavalry; and he was committed to safe and 
honourable custody till the end of the war. Tis 
crimes were proved by the most authentic evi- 
dence; and the public expected, with some im- 
patience, the decree of severe justice. But the 
partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to 
obtain repeated delays for the purpose of pro- 
coring a crowd of friendly witnesses, and, finally, 
to cover his guilty conduct, by the additional 
guilt of fraud and forgery. About the same 
tine, the restorer of Britain and Africa, on a 
vague suspicion that his name and services were 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignomi- 
niously beheaded at Carthage. Valentinian no 
longer reigned; and the death of Theodosius, as 
wellas the impunity of Romanus, may justly pe 
imputed to the arts of the ministers who abused 
the confidence, and deceived the inexperienced 
youth, of Ins sons”. 

It the geographical accuracy of Ammianns had 
been fortunately bestowed on the British exploits 
of ‘Theodosius, we should have traced, with eager 


™ Ammuanus, xxvii. 4. Orosius, 1. vil, ¢. 33. p. 551, 558. 
Jerom. in Chron, p. 187. 
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curiosity, the distinct and domestic footsteps of tv. 
his march. But the tedious enumeration of the oy 
unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa may be 
reduced to the general remark, that they were all 
of the swarthy rac of the Moors; that they in- 
habited the back settlements of the Mauritanian 
and Numidian provinces, the country, as they have 
since been termed by the Arabs, of dates and of 
locusts’; and that, as the Roman power declined 
in Africa, the boundary of civilised maimers and 
cultivated land was insensibly contracted. Beyond 
the utmost limits of the Moors, the vast and in- 
hospitable desert of the South extends above a 
thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. The 
ancients, who had a very faint and impertect know- 
ledge of the great peninsula of Africa, were some- 
times tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must 
over remain destitute of inhabitants’: and they 
sometimes amused their fancy by filling the vacant 


space with headless men, or rather monsters’” ; 


Leo Africanus (in the Viager di Ramusio, tom. 1 tol 7o— 
83.) hus traced a curious picture of the people and the country , 
which are more minutely described im the Atrique de Marinol, 
tom. WM. p. 154. 


"This uninhabitable zone was zradually reduced, by the am- 
provements of ancient geography, from forty-five to twenly-four, or 
even sixteen, degrees of Jatitudle. See a learned and padicious note 
of Dr. Robertson, Hist. of America, vol.1, p, 4.20. 


'7 Intra, si credere Jibet, vix jam homunes et mugis seiner, 
Blemmyes, Satyri, &c. Pomponius Mila, 1. 4. p. 20. edit, Voss an 
8vo. Pliny phtlosophically explaing (v1. 35., the irregularities of na- 
ture, Whicli he had credulously admuitied (v. 8.). 
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CHAP. with horned and cloven-footed satyrs’”; with fa- 
em bulous centaurs™; and with human pygmies, who 
waged a bold and doubtful warfare against the 
cranes”. Carthage would have trembled at the 
strange intelligence, that the countries, on either 
side of the equator, were filled with innumerable 
nations, who differed only in their colour from the 
ordinary appearance of the human species ; and the 
subjects of the Roman empire might have anxiously 
expected, that the swarms of Barbarians, which 
issued from the North, would soon be encountered 
from the South by new swarms of Barbarians, 
equally fierce, and equally formidable. These 
gloomy terrors would indeed have been dispelled 
by a more intimate acquaintance with the character 
of their African enemies. The inaction of the 


™ If the satyr was the Orang-Outang, the great human ape 
(Buflon, Hist. Nat. tom. xiv. p. 43, &c.J, one of that species might 
actually be shewn alive at Alexaudiia in the reign of Constantine. 
Yet some difficulty will still remain about the conversation which 
St. Antony held with one of these pious savages, in the desert of 
Thebais (Jerom in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. 1. p. 238.). 

2 St. Antony likewise met one of ¢hese monsters; whose ex- 
istence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed ; but his praefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corpse of an Hsppocentaur, which was 
preserved almost a century afterwards in the Imperia] palace. See 
Pliny (Hist. Natur. vii, 3.), and the judicious observations of Freret 
(Memoires de l’Acad. tom, vii. p. 321, &c.). 

1” The fable of the pygmies is as old as Homer (Iliad. in. 6.). 
The pygmies of India and ‘Ethiopia were (trispithami) twenty-seven 
inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and 
goats) marched, in battle array, to destroy the cranes eggs, aliter 
(says Pliny) futuris gregibus non eesisti. Their houses were built of 
mud, feathers, and eggshells. See Pliny (vi. 85. vu. 2.), and Strabo 
(1. ai. p. $21.). 
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negroes does not seem to be the effect, either of CHap. 
their virtue, or of their pusillanimity. They in- **” 
dulge, like the rest of mankind, their passions and 
appetites; and the adjacent tribes are engaged in 
frequent acts of hostility. But their rude igno- 

rance has never invented any effectual weapons of 
defence, or of destruction; they appear incapable 

of forming any extensive plans of government, or 
conquest ; and the obvious inferiority of their men- 

tal faculties has been discovered and abused by the 
nations of the temperate zone. Sixty thousand 
blacks are annually embarked trom the coast of 
Guinea, never to return to their native country; but 

they are embarked in chains"~: and this constant 
emigration, which, in the space of two centuries, 

might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the guilt of Europe, and the weakness of 
Africa, 

IV. The ignominious treaty, which saved the sug We Tas 
of Jovian, had been faithfully executed on the side + The Per. 
of the Romans; and as they had solemnly renounc- om By 
edthe sovercignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, 365—378. 
those tributary kingdoms were exposed, without 
protection, to the arms of the Persian monarch. 


8} The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Histoire des 
Voyages describe the present state of the Negroes. ‘The nations of 
the sea-coast have been polished by European commerce ; and those 
of the inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies. 

‘2 Histoire Philosophique et Politique, &c. tom. iv. p. 192. 

3 The evidence of Ammuanus is original and decisive (xxv. £2.) 
Moses of Chorene U. iii. c. 17. p. 249. and c. 34. p. 26y.), and 
Procopius (de Bell. Persico, |. i. c. 5. pe 17. edit. Louvre), have been 
consulted: but those historians, who confound disuinci facts, repeat 
. the same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with 


difiidence and cautiou. 
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CHAP. Sapor entered the Armenian territories at the head 


P.O .ae 


of a formidable host of cuirassiers, of archers, and 


of mercenary foot; bat it was the invariable prac- 
tice of Sapor to mix war and negociation, and {u 
consider falsehood and perjury as the most power- 
ful instruments of regal policy. He affected to 
praise the prudent and moderate conduct of the 
king of Armenia; and the unsuspicions Tirwan: 
was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of i- 
sidious fricndship, to deliver his person into the 
hands of a faithiess and cruelenemy. In the midst 
of asplendid entertainment, he was bound in ch..ins 
of silver, as an honour due to the blood of the 
Arsacides; and, after a short coufinement in the 
Tower of Oblivion at Ecbatana, hewas released 
from the miseries of life, either bv his own daggec. 
or by that of an assassin. The kingdom cf 
Armenia was reduced to the state of a Persian 
province; the administration was shared between 
a distinguished satrap and a tavourite ennuch ; aud 
Sapor marched, without delay, to subdue the 
martial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who 
reigned in that country by the permission of the 
emperors, was expelled by a superior force; and, 
as an insult on the majesty of Rome, the king 
of kings placed a diadem on the head of his ab- 
ject vassal Aspacuras. The city of Artogerassa"” 
was the only place of Armenia which presumed 


'S Perhaps Artagera, or Ardis, under whase walls Carus, the 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. This fortress was situate 
above Amida, near one of the sources of the Tigris. Sec)’ Anvil, 
Geographic Ancienne, tom. il. p. 100, 
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to resist the efforts of his arms. The treasure CHAP, 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the ae 
avarice of Sapor; but the danger of Olympias, 
the wife, or widow, of the Armenian king, ex- 
cited the public compassion, and animated the 
desperate valour of her subjects and_ soldiers. 
Phe Persians were surprised and repulsed under 
div walls of Artogerassa, by a bold and well-con- 
verted sally of the besieged. But the torces of 
Saper were continually renewed and increased ; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was ex- 
hausted; the strength of the walls yielded to the 
assault; and the proud conqueror, after wasting 
the rebellious city with fre and sword, led away 
captive an unfortunate queen; who, in a more 
suspicious hour, had been the destined bride of 


af 
du 


the son of Constantine'”. Yet if Sapor already 
triumphed in the easy conquest of two dependent 
kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country is unsub- 
dued, as Jong as the minds of the people are 
actuated by an hostile and contumacious spirit. 
The satraps, whom he was obliged to trust, 
embraced the first opportunity of regaining the 
affection of their countrymen, and of signalizing 
their immortal hatred to the Persian name. Since 
the conversion of the Armenians and Iberians, 
those nations considered the Christians as the fa- 
vourites, and the Magians as the adversarics, of 
the Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy, 
over a superstitious people, was uniformly cxerted 


™ Tillemont (Llist. des Linpereurs, tom. v. p 701.) proves, froin 
chronology, that Olympias must have been the inother of Para 
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CHap. in the cause of Rome; and as long as the suc- 
XXV. cessors of Constantine disputed with those of 


Artaxerxes the sovereignty of the intermediate 
provinces, the religious connexion always threw 
a decisive advantage into the scale of the empire. 
A numerous and active party acknowledged 
Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful sovereign 
of Armenfa, and his title to the throne was 
deeply rooted in the hereditary succession of five 
hundred years. By the unanimous consent of 
the Iberians, the country was equally divided 
between the rival princes; and Aspacuras, who 
owed his diadem to the choice of Sapor, was 
obliged to declare, that his regard for his chil- 
dren, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration which prevented him 
from openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. 
The emperor Valens, who respected the obliga- 
tions of the treaty, and who was apprehensive 
of involving the Kast in a dangerous war, veu- 
tured, with slow and cautious measures, to sup- 
port the Roman party in the kingdoms of Iberia 
and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the 
Cyrus. The Euphrates was protected by the 
valoor of Arivtheus. A powerful army, under 
the command of count Trajan, and of Vadomair, 
king of the Alemanni, fixed their camp on the 
confines of Armenia. But they were strictly en- 
joined not to commit the first hostilities, which 
might be understood as a breach of the treaty: 
and such was the implicit obedience of the Ro-. 
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man general, that they retreated, with exemplary cHap, 
patience, under a shower of Persian arrows, till ke 
they had clearly acquired a just title to an honour- 

able and legitimate victory. Yet these appearances 

of war insensibly subsided in a vain and tedious ne- 
gociation. ‘The contending parties supported their 

claims by mutual reproaches of perfidy and ambi- 

tion; and it should seem, that the original treaty 

was expressed in very obscure terms, since they 

were reduced to the necessity of making their in- 
conclusive appeal to the partial testimony of the 
generals of the two nations, who had assisted at the 
negociations*”. The invasion of the Goths and 

Huns, which soon afterwards shook the founda- 

tions of the Roman empire, exposed the provinces 

of Asia to the arms of Sapor. But the declining 

age, and perbaps the infirmities, of the monarch, 
suggested new maxims of tranquillity and modera- 

tion. His death, which happened in the full ma- A.D, 380. 
turity of a reign of seventy years, changed in a mo- 

ment the court and councils of Persia; and their at- 

tention was most probably engaged by domestic trou- 

bles, and the distant efforts of a Carmanian war”. 


6 Ammianus (xxvil. 12. xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 2.) has described the 
events, without the dates, of the Persian war. Moses of Chorene 
(Fist. Armen. I. iii, c. 28. p. 26). c. 31. p. 266. c. 85. p. 271.) affords 
some additional facts; but it is extremely difficult to separate truth 
from fable. 

I Artaxerxes was the successor and brother (¢he cousin german) 
of the great Sapor ; and the guerdian of his son Sapor [11. (Agathias, 
l. iv. p. 186. edit. Louvre.) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 86. 
161. ,The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Sassa- 
nian dynasty with erudition and diligence; but it is a preposterous 
arrangement to divide the Roman and Oriental accounts into two 
distinct historics. 
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cHar. The remembrance of ancient injuries was lost in 

AAV. the enjoyment of peace. The kingdoms of Ar- 

The treaty menia and Iberia were permitted, by the mutual, 

Neen though tacit, consent of both empires, to resume 

their doubtful neutrality. In the first years of 

the reign of Theodosius, a Persian embassy ar- 

rived at Constantinople, to excuse the unjustif- 

able measures of the former reign; and to offer, 

as the tribute of friendship, or even of respect, a 

splendid present of gems, of silk, and of Indian 
elephants”. 

AAven: In the general picture of the affairs of the last 

be ae under the reign of Valens, the adventures of Para 

of Arme- form one of the most striking and singular ob- 

i: jects. The noble youth, by the persuasion of his 

mother Olympias, had escaped through the Per- 

sian host that besieged Artogerassa, and implored 

the protection of the emperor of the kast. By 

his timid councils, Para was alternately sup- 

ported, and recalled, and restored, and betrayed. 

The hopes of the Armenians were sometimes 

raised by the presence of their natural sovereign ; 

and the ministers of Valens were satisfied, that 

they preserved the integrity of the public faith, 

if their vassal was not suffered to assume the dia- 

dem and title of King. But they soon repented 

of their own rashness. They were confounded 

by the reproaches and threats of the Persian mo- 

narch. They found reason to distrust the cruel 


and inconstant temper of Para himself: who 

' Pacatus in Panegyr. Vet. xu. 22, and Orosius, |. vii. c. $4. 
Ictumque tum fordus est, quo universus Oriens usque ad nuno 
(A. D. 416.) tranquillissime froitur. 
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sacrificed, to the slightest suspicions, the lives of CHap. 
his most faithful servants; and held a seeret and ey 
disgraceful correspondence with the assassin of 
his father and the enemy of his country. Under 
the specious pretence of consulting with the em- 
peror on the subject of their common interest, 
Para was persuaded to descend trom the moun- 
tains of Armenia, where his party was in arms, 
and to trust his independence and safety to the 
discretion of a perfidious court. The king of 
Armenia, for such he appeared in lis own eyes 
and in those of bis nation, was received with 
due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which he passed; but when he arrived 
at ‘Tarsus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped 
under various pretences; his motions were watched 
with respectful vigilance, and he gradually dis- 
covercd, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Romans. Para suppressed his indignation, 
dissembled his fears, and, after secretly preparing 
his escape, mounted on horseback with three 
hundred of his faithful followers. The officer 
stationed at the door of his apartment, imine- 
diately communicated his flight to the consular 
of Cilicia, who- overtook him in the suburbs, 
and endeavoured, without success, to dissuade 
him from prosecuting his rash and dangerous 
design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not 
be very alarming to a body of light cavalry; and 
upon the first cloud of arrows that was discharged 
nto the air, they retreated with precipitation to 
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CHAP. the gates of Tarsus. After an incessant march of 


XXV. 


eae mee! 


two days and two nights, Para and bis Armenians 
reached the banks of the Euphrates ; but the pas- 
sage of the river, which they were obliged to swim: 
was attended with some delay and some loss. The 
country was alarmed; and the two roads, which 
were only separated by an interval of three miles, 
had been occupied by a thousand archers on horsc- 
back, under the command of a count anda tribune, 
Para must have yielded to superior force, if the 
accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not 
revealed the danger and the means of escape. A 
dark and almost impervious path securely con- 
veyed the Armenian troop through the thicket ; 
and Para had left behind him the count and the 
tribune, while they patiently expected his approach 
along the public highways. They returned to the 
Imperial court to excuse their want of diligence or 
success: and seriously alleged, that the king of 
Armenia, who was a skilful magician, had trans- 
formed himself and his followers, and passed be- 
fore their eyes under a borrowed shape. After his 
return to his native kingdom, Para still continued 
to profess himself the friend and ally of the Ro- 
mans; but the Romans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, and the secret sentence of his death 
was signed in the council of Valens. ‘The execu- 
tion of the bloody decd was committed to the 
subtle prudence of count Trajan; and he had the 
merit of insinuating himself into the confidence of 
the credulous prince, that he might find an oppor-_ 
tunity of stabbing him to the heart. Para was 
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invited to a Roman banquet, which bad been cCHap. 
prepared with all the ;omp and sensuality of the ey 
East: the hall resounded with cheerful music, 
and the company wap already heated with wine; 
when the count retired for an instant, drew his 
sword, and gave the signal of the murder. A 
robust and desperate Barbarian instantly rashed 
on the king of Armenia: and though he bravely 
defended his life with the first weapon that 
chance offered to his hand, the table of they 4), 27s, 
Imperial general was stained with the royal blood 
of a guest, and an ally. Such were the weak and 
wicked maxims of the Roman administration, that, 
to attain a doubtful object of political interest, the 
laws of nations, and the sacred rights of hos- 
pitality, were inhuinanly violated in the face of 
the world ™. | 

VY. During a peaceful interval of thirty years, y. Tue 
the Romans secured their frontiers, and the Goths ee? 
extended their dominions. ‘The victories of the of Her- 
great Hermanric™, king of the Ostrogoths, and" 
the most noble of the race of the Amali, have 
been compared, by the enthusiasm of his coun- 
trymen, to the exploits of Alexander: with this 
singular, and almost incredible, difference, that the 


'% See in Ammianus (xxx. |.) the adventures of Para. Moses of 
Chorene calls him Tiridates , and tells a long, and not improbable, 
story of his son Gnelus; who afterwards made himself popular i 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of the reigning king (ti. 
c. 21, &c. p. 253, &e.). 

‘@ The concise account of the reign and conquests of Hermanrtie, 
seems to be one of the valuable fragments which Jornandes (c. 28.) 
_ borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. 
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martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigour of youth, was displayed 
with glory and success in the extreme period of hu- 
man life, between the age of fourscore and one 
hundred and ten years. The independent tribes 
were persuaded, or compelled, to acknowledge the 
king of the Ostrogoths as the sovereign of the 
Gothic nation: the chiefs of the Visigoths, or Ther- 
vingi, renounced the royal title, and assumed the 
more humble appellation of Judges ; and, among 
those judges Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivas, 
were the most illustrious, by their personal merit, 
as well as by their vicinity to the Roman pro- 
vinces. These domestic conquests, which increased 
the military power of Hermanric, enlarged his am- 
bitious designs. He invaded the adjacent conn- 
tries of the North; and twelve considerable 
nations, whose names and limits cannot be ac- 
curately defined, successively yielded to the supe- 
riority of the Gothic arms™. The Heruli, who 
inhabited the marshy lands near the lake Meotis, 
were renowned. for their strength and agility; 


and the assistance of their light infantry was 


eagerly solicited, and highly esteemed, in all the 
wars of the Barbarians. But the active spirit of 
the Heruli was subdued by the slow and. steady 


Ml M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuplesde l Europe, tom. vi. p.311—329.) 
investigates, with more industry than success, the nations subdued by 
the arms of Hermanric. He denies the existence of the Vasinolronce, 
on account of the immoderate length of their name, Yetthe French , 
envoy to Ratisbon, or Dresden, must have traversed the country of 
the Mediomatrici. 
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perseverance of the Goths; and, after a bloody CHAP. 
action, in which the king was slain, the remains, Se, 
of that warlike tribe became an useful accession to 
the camp of Hermanric. He then marched against 
the Venedi; unskilled in the use of arms, and 
formidable only by their numbers, which filled the 
wide extent of the plains of modern Poland. The 
victorious Goths, who were not inferior in num- 
bers, prevailed in the contest, by the decisive ad- 
vantages of exercise and discipline. After the 
submission of the Veriedi, the conqueror advanced, 
without resistance, as far as the confines of the 
féstii"”; an ancient people, whose name is still 
preserved in the province of Esthonia. Those 
distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were sup- 
ported by the labours of agricultare, enriched by 
the trade of amber, and consecrated by the peculiar 
worship of the Mother. of the Gods. But the 
scarcity of iron obliged the ASstian warriors to con- 
tent themselves with wooden clubs; and the re- 
dnetion of that wealthy country ie ascribed to the - 
prudence, rather than to the arms, of Hermanric. 
His dominions, which extended from the Danube 
to the Baltic, included the native seats, .and the 
recent acquisitions, of the Goths ;and he reigned 
over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia 
with the authority of a conqueror, and sometimes 
with the cruelty ofa tyrant. But he reigned over 


'? The edition of Grotius (Jornandes, p. 642.) exhibits the name 
of ZEstri, But reason and the Ambrosian MS. have restored the 
* Buti, whose manners and situation are expressed by the pencil of 
qT acitus (Germania, c, 45.). 
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a part of the globe incapable of perpetuating and 


XX adorning the glory of its heroes. The name of 


The cause 
of the Go- 
thic war, 


A.D. 360. 


Herwanric is almost buried in oblivion; his exploits 
are imperfectly known; and the Romans them- 
selves appeared unconscious of the progress of an 
aspiring power, which threatened the uberty of the 
North, and the peace of the empire * 

The Goths had contracted an hereditary at- 
tachment for the Imperial house of Constantine, of 
whose power and liberality they had received so 
many signal proofs. ‘They respected the public 
peace: and if an hostile band sometimes presumed 
to pass the Roman limit, their irregular conduct 
was candidly ascribed to the ungovernable spirit of 
the Barbarian youth. Their contempt for two new 
and obscure princes, who had been raised to the 
throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 
with bolder hopes; and, while they agitated some 
design of marching their confederate force under 
the national standard’, they were easily tempted 
to embrace the party of Procopius; and to foment, 
by their dangerous aid, the civil discord of the 
Romans. The public treaty might stipulate no 
more than ten thousand auxiliaries; but the design 
was 30 zealously adopted by the chiefs of the Visi- 
goths, that the army which passed the Danube 


M3 Atomianus (xxxi. 3.) observes, in general terms: Ermenrichi 
. nobilissimi Regis, et per multa qanaque fortiter facta, vicinis 
genio fori, Rec. 

' Valens .... docetur relationibus Ducum, gentem Gotho- 
ruin, ¢& ieinneease intactam ideoque ssevissimam, conspirantem in , 
unum, ad pervadendam parari collimitia Thraciarum. Ammian. 
uxv 6. 
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amounted to the number of thirty thousand men’®. CHAP. 
They marched with the proud confidence, that , pete 
their invincible valour would decide the fate of the 
Roman empire; and the provinces of Thrace 
groaned under the weight of the Barbarians, who 
displayed the insolence of ruasters, and the licen- 
tiousness of enemies. But the intemperance which 
gratified their appetites, retarded their progress ; 
and before the Goths could receive any certain in- 
telligence of the defeat and death of Procopius, 
they perceived, by the hostile state of the country, 
that the civil and military powers were resumed 
by his successful rival. A chain of posts and for- 
tifications, skilfully disposed by Valens, or the 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented 
their retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. 
The fierceness of the Barbarians was tamed and 
suspended by hunger; they indignantly threw 
down their arms at the feet of the conqueror, who 
offered them food and chains: the numerous cap- 
tives were distributed in all the cities of the Last ; 
and the provincials, who were soon familiarized with 
their savage appearance, ventured, by degrees, to 
ineasure their own strength with these formidable 
adversaries, whose namie had so long been the object 
of their terror. The king of Scythia (and Herman- 
ric alone could deserve so lofty a title) was grieved 


WS M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l'Europe, tom. vi. p- 332.) 
has curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. ‘The 
3,000 of Ammianus, and the 10,000 of Zosimus, were only the 

\ first divisions of the Gothic army. . 
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and exasperated by: this national calamity, His 
ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of 
Valerié, of the infraction of the ancient and‘solemn 
alliance, which had so long subsisted between the 
Romans and the Goths. They alleged, that they 
had fulfilled the duty of allies, by assisting the 
kinsman and successor of the emperor Julian ; they 
required the immediate restitution of the noble 
captives; and they urged a very singular claim, 
that the Gothic generals, marching in arms, and 
in hostile array, were entitled to the sacred cha- 
racter and privileges of ambassadors. The decent, 
but peremptory, refusal of these extravagant de- 
mands, was signified to the Barbarians by Victor, 
master-general of the cavalry; who expressed, 
with force and dignity, the just complaints of the 
emperor of the East’. The negociation was in- 
terrupted; and the manly exhortations of Valenti- 
nian encouraged his timid brother to vindicate the 
insulted majesty of the empire™. 


The splendour and magnitude of this Gothic 


A.D. 367, War are celebrated by a contemporary histo- 


‘* The march, and subsequent negociation, are described in the 
Fragments of Eunapius (Excerpt. Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre.). 
The provincials, who afterwards became familiar with the Barba. 
rians, found that their strength was more apparent than real. They 
were tall of stature ; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders 
were narrow. 

‘7 Valene enim, ut consulto placuerat fratri, cujus regebatur 
arbitrio, arma concussit in Gothos ratione justi permotus. Ammi- 
anus (xxvii. 4.) then proceeds to describe, not the country of the 
Goths, but the peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was 
not affected by the war. 


a 
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rian’: but the events scarcely deserve the atten- CHAP. 
tion of posterity, except as the preliminary steps tae 
of the approaching decline and fall of the empire. 
Instead of leading the nations of Germany and 
Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the 
gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the 
Goths resigned to the brave Athanaric the danger 
and glory of a defensive war, against an enemy, 
who wielded with a feeble hand the powers of a 
mighty state. A bridge of boats was established 
upon tlie Danube; the presence of Valens animated 
his troops; and his ignorance of the art of war 
was compensated by personal bravery, and a wise 
deference to the advice of Victor and Arintheus, 
his masters-general of the cavalry and infantry. 
The operations of the campaign were conducted 
by their skill and experience ; but they found it 
impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong 
posts in the mountains; and the devastation of the 
plains obliged the Romans themselves to repass 
the Danube on the approach of winter. The in- 
cesgant rains which swelled the waters of the river, 
produced a tacit suspension of arms, and confined 
the emperor Valens, during the whole course of 
the ensuing summer, to his camp of Marcianapolis. 
The third year of the war was more favourable to 
the Romans, and more pernicious to the Goths. 
The interruption of trade deprived the Barbarians 
of the objects of luxury, which they already con- 


. ™ Eunapius, in Excerpt. Legat. p. 18, 19. The Greek sophist 
must have considered as one and the same wal, the whole series 


,of Gothic history till the victories and peace of Thepdosius. 
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CHAP, founded with the necessaries of life; and the 
- XV. desolation of a very extensive tract of country 
threatened them with the horrors of famine. 
Athanaric was provoked, or compelled, to risk a 
battle, which he lost, in the plains; and the pur- 
suit was rendered more bloody by the cruel pre- 
caution of the victorious generals, who had pro- 
mised a large reward for the head of every Goth 
that was bronght into the Imperial camp. The 
submission of the Barbarians appeased the resent- 
ment of Valens and his council; the emperor 
listened with satisfaction to the flattering and elo- 
quent remonstrance of the senate of Constanti- 
nople, which assumed, for the first time, a share in 
the public deliberations ; and the same generals, 
Victor and Arinthens, who bad successfully di- 
rected the conduct of the war, were empowered to 
regulate the conditions of peace. ‘The freedom of 
trade, which the Goths had hitherto enjoyed, was 
restricted to two cities on the Danube; the rash- 
ness of their leaders was severely punished by the 
suppression of their pensions and subsidies ; and 
the exception, which was stipulated in favour of 
Athanaric alone, was more advantageous than 
honourable to the Judge of the Visigoths.  Atha- 
naric, who, on this occasion, appears to bave con- 
sulted his private interest, without expecting the 
orders of his sovereign, supported his own dignity, 
and that of: his tribe, in the personal. interview 
which was propose. by the ministers of Valens. 
He persisted in’ his declaration, that it was mpos-* 
sible for him, without incurring the guilt of pet 
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jury, ever to set his foot on the territory of the 
empire; and it is more than probable, that his re- 
gard for the sanctity of an oath was confirmed 
by the recent and fatal examples of Roman trea- 
chery. The Danube, which separated the domi- 
nions of;he two independent nations, was chosen 
for the scene of the conference. ‘The Emperor of 
the East, and the Judge of the Visigotlis, accom- 
panied by an equal number of armed followers, 
advanced in their respective barges to the middle 
of the stream. After the ratification of the treaty, 
and the delivery of hostages, Valens returned in 
triumph to Constantinople; and the Goths re- 
mained in a state of tranquillity about six years; 
till they were violently impelled against the 
Roman empire by an innumerable host of 
Scythians, who appeared to issue from the frozen 
regions of the North’”. 

The emperor of the West, who had resigned 
to his brother the command of the Lower Danube, 
reserved for his immediate care the defence of the 
Rhetian and Illyrian provinces, which spread so 
many hundred miles along the greatest of the 
European rivers. The active policy of Valen- 
tinian was continually employed in adding new 
fortifications to the security of the frontier: but 


“8 The Gothic war is described by Ammianus (xxvit. 5.), Zost- 
mus (liv. p.211—214.), and Themistius (Orat. x. p.129—141.). 
The orator Themistius was sent from the senate of Constantinople to 
congratulate the victorious emperor; and his servile eloquence com- 
pares Valens on the Danube, to Achilles a the Scamander. Jor- 
nandes forgets a war peculiar to the FV sst-Goths, and inglorious to the 
Gothic name (Muscou’s Hist.-of the Germans, vil. 3.). 
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CHAP. the abuse of this policy proveked the just resent- 
XXV. ment of the Barbarians. The Quadi complained, 
that the ground for-an intended fortress had been 
marked out on their .territories; and their com- 
plaints were urged with so much reason and mo- 
deration, that Equitius, master-generalGjpt Ilyri- 
cum, consented to suspend the prosecution of the 
work, till he should be more clearly informed of 
the will of his sovereign. This fair occasion of in- 
juring a rival, and of advancing the fortune of his 
son, was eagerly embraced by the inhuman Max- 
imin, the preefect, or rather tyrant, of Gaul. The 
passions of Valentinian were impatient of controul ; 
and he credulously listened to the assurances of his 
favourite, that if the government of Valeria, and 
the direction of the work, were entrusted to thie 
zeal of his son Marcellinus, the emperor should no 
longer be importuned with the audacious remon- 
strances of the Barbarians. The sabjects of Rome, 
and the natives of Germany, were insulted by the 
arrogance of a young and worthless minister, 
who considered his rapid elevation as the proof 
and reward of his superior merit. He affected, 
however, to receive the modest application of 
Gabinias, king of the Quadi, with some attention 
and regard : but this artful civility concealed a dark 
and bloody design, and the credulous prince was 
persuaded, to accept the pressing invitation of 
Marcellix(ae. T am at a loss how to vary the 
narrative’ of similar crimes; or how to relate, 
that, in the conrse of the same year, but in 
remote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table 


~~ 
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of two ‘Imperial ‘generals was stained “with the CHAP. 
KXV. 

royal blaod of two guests and allies, inhumanly yee 
murdered by: their order, and in their presence, 
The fate of Gabinius, and of Para, was the same: 
but the cruel death of their sovereign was re- 
sented in a very different manner by the servile 
temper of the Armenians, and the free and 
daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were 
much declined from that formidable power, 
which, in the time of Marcus Antoninus, had 
spread terror to the gates of Rome. But they 
still possessed arins and courage; their courage 
was animated by déspair, and they obtained the 
usual reinforcement of the cavalry of their Sar- 
matian allies. So improvident was the assassin 
Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when the 
bravest veterans had been drawn away, to sup- 
press the revolt of Firmus; and the whole pro- 
vince was exposed, with a very feeble defence, to 
the rage of the exasperated Barbarians. They 
invaded Pannonia in the season of harvest; un- 
mercifully destroyed every object of plunder 
which they could not casily transport; and either 
disregarded, or demolished, the empty fortifica- 
tiona. The princess Constantia, the daughter of 
the emperor Constantius, and the grand-daughter 
of the great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. 
That royal maid, who had innocently supported 
the revolt of Procopius, was now the destined 
wife of the heir of the Western empire. She 
traversed the peaceful province with a splendid 
and unarmed train. Her person was saved from 
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CHaP. danger, and the ‘republic from disgrace, by the 

XXV. active zeal of Messala, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village, 
where she stopped only to dine, was almost en- 
compassed by the Barbarians, he hastily placed 
her in his own chariot, and drove full speed till 
he reached the gates of Sirmium, which were at 
the distance of six-and-twenty miles. Even Sir- 
mium might not have been secure, if the Quadi 
and Sarmatians had diligently advanced during 
the general consternation of the magistrates and 
people. Their delay allowed Probus, the Pra- 
torian prefect, sufficient time to recover his own 
spirits, and to revive the courage of the citizens. 
He skilfully directed their strenuous efforts to 
repair and strengthen the decayed fortifications ; 
and procured the seasonable and effectual assist- 
ance of a company of archers, to protect the 
capital of the Illyrian provinces. Disappointed 
in their attempts against the walls of Sirmium, 
the indignant Barbarians turned their arms against 
the master-general of the frontier, to whom they 
unjustly attributed the murder of their king. 
Equitius could bring into the field no more than 
two legions; but they contained the veteran 
strength of the Mesian and Pannonian bands. 
The obstinacy with which they disputed the vain 
honours of rank and precedency, was the cause 
of their destruction; and, while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were 
surprised and slaughtered by the active vigqur of, 
the Sarmatian horse. The success of this inva- 
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sion provoked theemulation of the bordering tribes; CHap. 


and the province of Mzsia would infallibly have 
been lost, if young Theodosius, the duke, or mili- 


tary commander, of the frontier, had not signalized, | 


in the defeat of the public enemy, an intrepid 
genius, worthy of his illustrious father, and of his 
future greatness”. 


XXV. 


The mind of Valentinian, who then resided at The expe- 
Treves, was deeply affected by the calamities of 


Illyricum; but the lateness of the season sus- 
pended the execution of his designs till the en- 


suing spring. He marched in person, with a 4.1. 37s. 


considerable part of the forces of Gaul, from the 
banks of the Moselle: and to the suppliant am- 
bassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him on the 
way, be returned a doubtful answer, that, as soon 
as he reached the scene of action, he shonld 
examine, and pronounce. When he arrived at 
Sirmium, he gave audience to the deputies of the 
Hlyrian provinces ; who loudly congratulated 
their own felicity under the auspicious govern- 
ment of Probus, his Pretorian prefect’. Valen- 


19 Anmuanus (xxix. 6.) and Zosimus (liv. p, 219, 220 ) 
carefully mark the origin and progress of the Quadic and Samatian 
war. 

1 Anynianus (xxx. 3.), who acknowledges the merit, has ceu- 
sured, with becoming asperits, the oppressive adimmistration, of P- 
tronius Probus) When Jerom translated, and continued, the Chro- 
nicle of Eusebius (A.D. $8¢. See Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. 
xii. p. 53,626.), he expressed the truth, or at least the public opi- 
nion of his country, in the following words: ‘ Probus P. P. Hly- 
rick iniquissimss tiibutorum exactionibus, ante provinclas quas re- 
“gehat, quam a Burbaris vastarentur, erastt.” (Chron. edit. Sca- 
liger, p. 187. Animadvers. p. 209.) “The Saint aflerwards formed an 
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tinian, who was flattered by these demonstrations 
of their loyalty and gratitude, imprudently asked 
the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic philosopher of intrepid 
sincerity’, whether he was freely sent by the 
wishes of the provincee “ With tears and groans 
“am I sent (replied Iphicles) by a reluctant peo- 
ple.” ‘The emperor paused: but the impunity of 
his ministers established the pernicious maxim, that 
they might oppress his subjects, without injuring 
his service. A strict inquiry into their conduct 
would have relieved the public discontent. The 
severe condemnation of the murder of Gabinius, 
was the only measure which could restore the con- 
fidence of the Germans, and vindicate the honour 
of the Roman name. But the haughty monarch 
was incapable of the magnanimity which dares to 
acknowledge a fault. He forgot the provocation, 
remembered only tbe injury, and advanced into 
the country of the Quadi with an insatiate thirst 
of blood and revenge. ‘The extreme devastation, 
and promiscuous massacre, of a savage war, were 
justified, in the eyes of the emperor, and per- 
haps in those of the world, by the cruel equity 
of retaliation: and such was the discipline of 


«ec 


intimate and tender friendship-with the widow of Probus; and the 
name of count Equitius, with Jess propriety, but without much in- 
justice, has been substituted in the text. 

48 Julian (Orat. vi. p. 198.) represents his friend Iphicles asa man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himpelf ridiculous and unhappy, 
by adopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

') Ammian. xxx. 9. Jetom, who exaggerates the misfortune 
of Valentinian, refuses him even this last consolation of revenge. 


Genitali vastato solo, et inulfam patriam derelinquens (tom. | 
p. 20.). 
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the Romans, and the consternation of the enemy, CHap. 
that Valentinian repassed the Danube without the, “"__, 
loss of a single man. As he had resolved to com- 

plete the destruction of the Quadi by a second 
campaign, he fixed bis winter-quarters at Bregetio, 

on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of Pres- 

burgh. While the operations of war were sus- 
pended by the severity of the weather, the Quadi 

made an humble attempt to deprecate the wrath 

of their conqueror ; and, at the earnest persuasion 

of Equitius, their ambassadors were introduced 

into the Imperial council. They approached the 
throne with bended bodies, and dejected counte- 
nances; and, without daring to complain of the 
murder of their king, they affirmed, with solemn 

vaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which the public council of the 

nation condemned and abhorred. ‘The answer of 

the emperor left them but little to hope from his 
clemency or compassion. He reviled, in the most 
intemperate language, their baseness, their ingra- 

titude, their insolence.—His eyes, his voice, lis 
colour, his gestures, expressed the violence of his 
ungoverned fury; and, while his whole frame was 
agitated with convulsive passion, a large blood- 

vessel suddenly burst in his body; and Valentinian 

fell speechless into the arms of his attendants. 

Their pious care immediately concealed his situa- 

tion from the crowd: but, in a few minutes, the 
emperor of the West expired in an agony of pain, and death, 
‘erty his senses till the last; and struggling, oe 

ithout success, to declare his intentions to the 
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ere generals and ministers, who surrounded the royal 
xxv. couch. Valentinian was about fifty-four years of 
i ee and he wanted only one hundred days to 
Nov. 17h. accomplish the twelve years of his reign’, 
The em. The polygamy of Valentinian is seriously ate 
perors tested by an ecclesiastical historian’”. “The 


Grat = ’ } 
and Valen. empress Severa (I relate the fable) admitted 


tan tl. « into her familiar society the lovely Justina, 
“the danghter of an Italian governor: her ad- 
“miration of those naked charms, which she 
“had often seen in the bath, was expressed with 
“such lavish and imprudent praise, that the 
“emperor was tempted to introduce a second 
“wife into his bed; and his public edict ex- 
“tended to all the subjects of the empire, the 
“same domestic privilege, which he had assumed 
“for himself” But we may be assured, from 
the evidence of reason, as well as history, that 
the two marriages of Valentinian, with Severa, 
and with Justina, were successively contracted ; and 
that he used the ancient permission of divorce, 
which was still allowed by the laws, though it 


See, on the death of Valentinian, Ammianus (xxx. 6.), Zo- 
simus (I. iv. p. 221.), Victor (in Epitom.), Socrates (1. iv. c. 31.), and 
Jerom (in Chron. p. 187, and tom. i. p. 26. ad Heliodor.), There 
is much variety of circumstances among them; and Ammianus is so 
eloquent, that he writes nonsense. 

' Socrates (l.iv. c. 31.) is the only original witness of this 
foolish story, so repugnant to the Jaws and manners of the Romans, 
that it scarcely deserves the formal and elaborate dissertation of 
M. Bonamy (Mem. de I’Academie, tom. xex. p. 394—405.). Yet 
I would preserve the natural circumstance of the bath; instead of 
following Zosimus, who represents Justina as an old womah, the 
widow of Magnentius. 
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was condemned by the church. Severa was the cuap. 


mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted 
succession of the Western empire. He was the 
eldest son of a monarch, whose glorious reign had 
confirmed the free and honourable choice of his 
fellow-soldiers. Before he had attained the ninth 
year of his age, the royal youth received from 
the hands of his indulgent father the purple robe 
and diadem, with the title of Augustus: the 
clection was solemnly ratifiéd by the consent and 
applause of the armies of Gaul’”; and the name 
of Gratian was added to the names of Valentinian 
and Valens, in all the legal transactions of the 
Roman government. By his marriage with the 
vrand-daughter of Constantine, the son of Valen- 
tinian acquired all the hereditary rights of the 
Flavian family; which, in a series of three Im- 
perial generations, were sanctified by time, reli- 
gion, and the reverence of the people. At the 
death of his father, the royal youth was in the 
seventeenth year of his age; and his virtues al- 
ready justified the favourable opinion of the army 
and people. But Gratian resided, without ap- 
prebension, in the palace of Treves; whilst, at 
the distance of many hundred miles, Valentinian 
suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. The 
passions, which had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived in 
the Imperial council; and the ambitious design 


6 A mmianus (xxvii. 6.) Gescribes the form of this military ele& 
tion, and august investiture. Walentinian does not appear to have 
eonsulted, or even informed, the senate of Rome. 
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CHAP. of reigning in the name of an infant, was artfully 
| AXV. executed by Mellobaudes and Egquitius, who 
commanded the attachment of the Illyrian and 
Italian bands. They contrived the most honour- 
able’ pretences to remove the popular leaders, 
and the troops of Gaul, who might have asserted 
the claims of the lawful successor: they suggested 
the necessity of extinguishing the hopes of foreign 
and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. ‘The empress Justina, who had beeu 
left in a palace abort one hundred miles from 
Bregetio, was respectfully invited to appear in the 
camp, with the son of the deceased emperor. 
On the sixth day after the death of Valentinian, 
the infant prince of the same name, who was only 
four years old, was shewn, in the arms of his 
mother, to the legions; and solemnly invested, 
by military acclamation, with the titles and en- 
signs of supreme power. ‘The impending dan- 
gers of a civil war were seasonably prevented by 
the wise and moderate conduct of the emperor 
Gratian. He cheerfully accepted the choice of 
the army; declared, that he should always con- 
sider the son of Justina as a brother, not as a 
rival; and advised the empress, with her son 
Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy; while he 
assumed the more arduous command of the coun- 
tries beyond the Alps. Gratian dissembled his 
resentment till he could safely punish, or dis- 
ce, the authors of the conspiracy; and poner 
he uniformly behaved with tenderness and regard 
to his infant colleague, he gradually confounded, 
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in the administration of the Western empire, the 
office of a guardian with the authority of a sove- 
reign. The government of the Roman world 
was exercised in the united names of Valens and 
his two nephews ; but the feeble emperor of the 
Kast, who succeeded to the rank of his elder 
brother, never obtained any weight or influence in 
the councils of the West*”. 


‘st Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosimus, ]. iv. p. 222,223. Tillemont 
has proved (Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 707—709.), that Gra- 
tian reigned in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. I have endeavoured to 
express his authority over his brother's dominions, as he used it, i an 
ambiguous style. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


Manners of the Pastoral Nations.—Progress of 
the Huns, from China to Europe—Fhght of 
the Goths.—They pass the Danube.—Gothic 
War.—Defeat and Death of Valens.—Gratian 
invests Theodosius with the Eastern Empre.— 
His Character and Success.—Peace and Settle- 
ment of the Goths. 


In the second year of the reign of Valentinian 
and Valens, on the morning of the twenty-first day 
of July, the greatest part of the Roman world was 
shaken by a violent and destructive earthquake. 
The impression was communicated to the waters ; 
the shores of the Mediterranean were left dry, by 
the sudden retreat of the sea; great quantities of 
fish were caught with the hand; large vessels were 
stranded onthemud; andacurious spectator amused 
his eye, of rather his fancy, by contemplating the 
various appearance of vallies and mountains, which 
had never, since the formation of the globe, been 
exposed to the sun. But the tide soon returned, 
with the weight of an immense and irresistible de- 
luge, which was severely felt on the coasts of Sicily, 
a of Greece, and of Egypt: large boats 
‘were transported, and lodged on the roofs of houses, 

' Such is the bad taste of Ammianus (xxvi. 10.), that it is ‘not 


easy to distinguish his facts from his metaphors. ‘Yet he positively 
affirms, that he saw the rotten carcase of a ship, ad secundum lapidem, 


_at Methone, or Modon, in Peloponnesus. 
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or at the distance of two miles from the shore; the cap. 
people, with their habitations, were swept away by ***! 
the waters; and the city of Alexandria annually 
commemorated the fatal day, on which fifty thou- 
sand persons had lost their lives in the inundation. 
This calamity, the report of which was magnified 
from one province to another, astonished and terri- 
fed the subjects of Rome; and their affrighted ima- 
gination enlarged the real extent of a momentary 
evil. They recollected the preceding earthquakes, 
which had subverted the cities of Palestine and 
Bithynia: they considered these alarming strokes 
as the prelude only of still more dreadful calamities, 
and their fearful vanity was disposed to confound 
the symptoms of a declining empire, and a sinking 
world”. It was the fashion of the times, to attri- 
bute every remarkable event to the particular will 
of the Deity; the alterations of nature were con- 
nected, by an invisible chain, with the moral and 
metaphysical opinions of the human mind; and 
the most sagacious divines could distinguish, ac- 
cording to the colour of their respective prejudices, 
that the establishment of heresy tended to produce 
_anearthquake; or that a deluge was the inevitable 


> The carthquakes and inundations are variously described by 
Libanius (Orat. de ulciseendd Juliani nece, c. x. in Fabricius, Bibl. 
Grec. tom. vii. p. 158. with 2 learned note of Olearius), Zosimus 
(liv. p. 22t.), Sozomen (I. vi. ¢.2.), Cedrenus (p. 310. 314,), 
and Jerom (in Chron. p. 186. and tom. i. p. 250.1n Vit. Hilarion.). 
Epidaurus must have been overwhelmed, had not the prudent citi- 
zens placed St. Hilarion, an Egyptian monk on the beach. He 
f Made the sign of the cross: the niountain-wave stopped, bowed, and 
“returned, 
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CHAP. consequence of the progress of sin and error, 
JON). | Without presaming to discuss the truth or pro. 
priety of these lofty speculations, the historian may 
content himself with an observation, which seems 
to be justified by experience, that man has much 
more to fear from the passions -of his fellow-crea- 
tures, than from the convulsions of the elements*. 
The mischievous effects of an earthquake, or deluge, 
a hurricane, or the eruption of a volcano, bear a 
very considerable proportion to the ordinary ca- 
lamities of war, as they are now moderated by the 
prudence or humanity of the princes of Europe, 
who. amuse their own leisure, and exercise the 
courage of their subjects, in the practice of the 
military art. But the laws and manners of mo- 
dern nations protect the safety and freedom of the 
vanquished soldier; and the peaceful citizen has 
seldom reason to complain, that his life, or even 
his fortune, is exposed to the rage of war. In the 
disastrous period of the fall of the Roman empire, 
which may Justly be dated from the reign of Valens, 
the happiness and security of each individual were 
personally attacked; and the arts and labours of 
ages were rudely defaced by the Barbarians of 
The Huns Scythia and Germany. The invasion of the 
and Goths, S ° : 

_ A.D. 376, Huns precipitated on the provinces of the West 
the Gothic nation, which advanced, in less than 
forty years, from the Danube to the Atlantic, 
and opened a way, by the success of their arms, 


* Dicearchus, the Peripatetic, composed a formal treatise, o prove 
this obviows truth ; which is not the most honourable to the human 
species (Cicero, de Officiis, 11. 5.), 
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to the inroads of so many hostile tribes, more CHAP. 
savage than themselves. The original principle, XXVL 


of motion. was concealed in the remote countries 
of the North; and the curious observation of the 
pastoral life of the Scythians*, or Tartars*, will 
illustrate the latent cause of these destructive 
emigrations. 

The different characters that mark the civilized The pasto- 
nations of the globe, may be ascribed to the use, ea 
and the abuse, of reason; which so variously ee 
shapes, and so artificially composes, the manners ee 
and opinions of an European, or a Chinese. But 
the operation of instinct is more sure and simple 
than that of reason: it is much easier to ascertain » 
the appetites of a quadruped, than the speculations 
of a philosopher; and the savage tribes of man- 
kind, as they approach nearer to the condition ol 
animals, preserve a stronger resemblance to thein- 
selves and to each other. The uniform stability of 
their manners is the natural consequence of the 
imperfection of their facultics. Reduced to a simi- 


‘ The original Scythians of Herodotus (. tv. c. 4757. Yg— 
101.) were confined by the Danube and the Palus Mzotis, within a 
square of 4000 stadia (400 Roman miles.) See D’Anvillc (Mem. de 
Academie, tom. xxxv. p. 573—591.). Diodorus Siculus (tom. 1. 
lu. p. 155, edit. Wesseling) has marked the gradual progress of the 
name and nation. 

* The Tatars, or Tartars, were a primitive tribe, the rivals, and 
at length the subjects, of the Moguls. In the victorious armics of 
Zinghis Khan, and his successors, the Tartars formed the vanguard ; 
and the name, which first reached the ears of foreigners, was applied 
to the whole nation (Freret, in the Hist de Academic, tom. XViil, 
p. 60.). In speaking of all, or any, of the northern shepherds of 

/ Europe, or Asta, | undiflerently uée the appellations of Scytitans, or 
\Lartars, 
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lar situation, their wants, their desires, their enjoy- 
ments, still continue the same: and the influence 
of foed or climate, which, in a more improved 
state of society, is suspended, or subdued, by so 
many moral causes, most powerfully contributes 
to form, and to maintain, the national character of 
Barbarians. In every age, the immense plains of 
Scythia, or Tartary, have been inhabited by vagrant 
tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence 
refuses to cultivate the earth, and whose restless 
spirit disdains the confinement of a sedentary life. 
In every age, the Scythians, and Tartars, have been 
renowned for their invincible courage, and rapid 
conquests. ‘The thrones of Asia have been re- 
peatedly overturned by the shepherds of the North; 
and their arms have spread terror and devastation 
over the most fertile and warlike countries of HKu- 
rope’. On this occasion, as well as on many others, 
the sober historian is forcibly awakened from a 
pleasing vision; and is compelled, with some re- 
Juctance, to confess, that the pastoral manners, 
whicb have been adorned with the fairest attributes 
of peace and innocence, are much bettcr adapted 
to the fierce and cruel habits of a military life. To 
illustrate this observation, I shall now proceed to 
consider a nation of shepherds and of warriors, in 
the three important articles of, I. Their diet; 
® Imperium Asi /er quesivere : ipsi perpetuo ab alieno imperio, 
aut intacti, aut invicti, mansere, Since the time of Justin (i. 2.), 
they have multiplied this account. Voltaire, in a few words (tom. x. 
p. 64. Hist. Generale, c. 150 ), has abridged the Tartar conquests. 


Oft o'er the trembling nations from afar, 
Has Scythia breath’d the living cloud ef war. 
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Il. Their habitations; and, IIT. Their exercises. 
The narratives of antiquity are justified by the ex- 
perience of modern times’; and the banks of the 
Borysthenes, of the Volga, or of the Selinga, will 
indifferently present the same uniform spectacle of 
similar and native manners’. 
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I. The corn; or even the rice, which constitutes Diet. 


the ordinary and wholesome food of a civilised 
people, can be obtained only by the patient toil of 
the husbandman. Some of the happy savages, 
who dwell betweeen the tropics, are plentifully 
nourished by the liberality of nature; but in the 
climates of the North, a nation of shepherds is 
reduced to their flocks and herds. The skilful 
practitioners of the medical art will determine (if 
they are able to determine) how far the temper of 
the human mind may be affected by the use of 
animal, or of vegetable, food; and whether thie 
common association of carnivorous and cruel, de- 
serves to be considered im any other hght than 


’ The fourth book of Herodotus affords a curious, though mnper- 
fect, portrait of the Scythians. Among the moderns, who deserile 
the uniform scene, the Khan of Khowaresm, Abulghazi Bahadur, 
expresses his native feelings; and his Genealogical History of the 
Tatars has been copiously iliustrated by the French and English 
editors. Carpin, Ascelin, and Rubniqus (in the Hist. des Voyages, 
tom. vii.), represent the Mognis of the fourteenth century. ‘Io these 
guides I have added Gerbillon, and the other jesuits (Description 
de la Chine, par Du Halde, tom. iv.), who accurately surveyed the 
Chinese Tartary ; and that honest and intelligent traveller, Bell, of 
Autermony (two volumes in 4to. Glasgow, 173.) 

* The Uzbecks are the most altered from their primitive manners ; 
1. bysthe profession of the Mahometan religion , and, 2. by the pos- 
session of the citics and harvests of the grcat Bucharia, 
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CHAP, that of an innocent, perbaps a salutary, prejudice 
XXXVI, f h . 9 Y if . b bh h . 
,Or humanity’. Yet uW it be true, that the sentiment 


of cémpassion is imperceptibly weakened: by the 
sight and practice of domestic cruelty, we may 
observe, that the horrid objects which are disguised 
by the arts of European refinement, are exhibited 
in their naked and most disgusting simplicity, in 
the tent of a Tartarian shepherd. The ox, or the 
sheep, are slaughtered by the same hand from 
which they were accustomed to receive their daily 
food; and the bleeding limbs are served, with 


very little preparation, on the table of their un- 


feeling murderer. In the military profession, and 
especially in the conduct of a numerous army, the 
exclusive use of animal food appears to be produc- 
tive of the most solid advantages. Corn is a bulky 
and perishable commodity; and the large maga- 
zines, which are indispensably necessary for the 
subsistence of our troops, must be slowly trans- 
ported by the labour of men or horses. But the 
flocks and herds, which accompany the march of 
the Tartars, afford a sure and increasing supply 
of flesh and milk: in the far greater part of the 
uncnitivated waste, the vegetation of the grass is 
quick and luxuriant; and there are few places 


° JI est certain que les grands mangeurs de viande sont en general 
cruels et feroces plus que les autres hommes. Cette observation est 
de tous les eux, et de tous les tems: Ja barbarie Angloise est 
connue, &c. Emile de Rousseau, tom. i. p. 274. Whatever we 
may think of the general observation, we shall not easily allow the 
truth of his example. The good-natured complaints of Plutarch, 
and the pathetic lamentations of Ovid, seduce our reason, by extiting 
aur sensibility, 
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so extremely barren, that the hardy cattle of the cyap. 
North cannot find some tolerable pasture. “The XXVI. 


supply is multiplied and prolonged, by the un- 
distinguishing appetite, and patient abstinence, 
of the Tartars. They indifferently feed on the 
flesh of those animals that have becr killed for 
the table, or have died of discase. Horse-flesh, 
which in every age and country has been pro- 
scribed by the civilised nations of Europe and 
Asia, they devour with peculiar greediness ; and 
this singular taste facilitates the success of their 
military operations. The active cavalry of Scy- 
thia is always followed, in their most distant and 
rapid incursions, by an adequate number of spare 
horses, who may be occasionally used, either to 
redouble the speed, or to satisfy the hunger, of 
the Barbarians. Many are the resources of cou- 
rage and poverty. When the forage round a 
camp of Tartars is almost consumed, they slaugh- 
ter the greatest part of their cattle, and preserve 
the flesh, either smoked, or dried in the sun. 
On the sudden emergency of a hasty march, they 
provide themselves with a sufficient quantity of 
little balls of cheese, or rather of hard curd, 
which they occasionally dissolve in water; and 
this unsubstantial diet will support, for many 
days, the life, and even the spirits, of the patient 
warrior, But this extraordinary abstinence, 
which the Stoic would approve, and the hermit 
might envy, is commonly succeeded by the most 
voracious indulgence of appetite. The wincs of 
uw happicr climate are the most gratclul present, 
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CHAP or the most valuable commodity, that can _be 


XXVI. 
Neg tne 


Habita- 


tions. 


offered to the Tartars; and the only example of 
their industry seems to consist in the art of ex- 
tracting from mare’s milk a fermented liquor, 
which possesses a very strong power of intoxica- 
tion. Like the animals of prey, the savages, 
both of the old and new world, experience the 
alternate vicissitudes of famine and plenty; and 
their stomach is inured to sustain, without much 
inconvenience, the opposite extremes of hunger 
and of intemperance. 

II. In the ages of rustic and martial simplicity, 
a people of soldiers and husbandmen are dispersed 
over the face of an extensive and cultivated 
country ; and some time must elapse before the 
warlike youth of Greece or Italy could be assem 
bled under the same standard, either to defend 
their own confines, or to invade the territorics of 
the adjacent tribes. The progress of manufac- 
tures and commerce insensibly collects a large 
multitude within the walls of a city: but these 
citizens are no longer soldiers ; and the arts which 
adorn and improve the state of civil society, cor- 
rupt the habits.of the military life. The pas- 
toral manners of the Scythians seem to unite the 
different advantages of simplicity and refinement. 
The individuals of the same tribe are constantly 
assembled, but they are assembled in a camp; 
and the native spirit of these dauntless shepherds 
is animated by mutual support and emulation. 
The houses of the Tartars are no more than small 
tents, of an oval form, which afford a cold and’ 
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dirty habitation, for the promiscuous youth of cy,p 


both sexes. The palaces of the rich consist of un 


wooden huts, of such a size that they may be 
conveniently fixed on large waggons, and drawn 
by a team perhaps of twenty or thirty oxen. 
The flocks and herds, after grazing all day in the 
adjacent pastures, retire, on the approach of 
night, within the protection of the camp. The 
necessity of preventing the most mischievous con- 
fusion, in such a perpetual concourse of men and 
animals, must gradually introduce, in the distri- 
bution, the order, and the guard, of the encamp- 
ment, the rudiments of the military art. As soon 
as the forage of a certain district is consumed, 
the tribe, or rather army, of shepherds, makes a 
regular march to some fresh pastures; and thus 
acquires, in the ordinary occupations of the pas- 
toral life, the practical knowledge of one of the 
most important and difficult operations of war. 
The choice of stations is regulated by the differ- 
ence of the seasons: in the summer, the Tartars 
advance towards the North, and pitch their tents 
on the banks of a river, or, at least, in the 
neighbourhood of a running stream, But in the 
winter they returu to the South, and shelter their 
camp, behind some convenient eminence, against 
the winds, which are chilled in their passage over 
the bleak and icy regions of Siberia. These 
manners are admirably adapted to diffuse, among 
the wandering tribes, the spirit of emigration and 
conguest. ‘The connexion between the people 
_ and their territory 1s of so frail a texture, that it 
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may be broken by the slightest accident. The 
camp, and not the soil, is the native country of the 
genuine Tartar. Within the precincts of that cainp, 
his family, his companions, his property, are always 
included: and, in the most distant marches, he is 
still surrounded by the objects which are dear, o1 
valuable, or familiar in his eyes. The thirst of ra- 
pine, the fear, or the resentment of injury, the im- 
patience of servitude, have, in every age, been suf- 
ficient causes to urge the tribes of Scythia boldly 
to advance into some unknown countries, where 
they might hope to find a more plentiful subsis- 
tence, ora less formidable enemy. The revolutions 
of the North have frequently determined the fate 
of the South; and in the conflict of hostile nations, 
the victor and the vanquished have alternately 
drove, and been driven, from the confines of China 
to those of Germany”. These great emigrations, 
which have becn sometimes executed with almost 
incredible diligence, were rendered more easy by 
the peculiar nature of the climate. It is well known, 
that the cold of Tartary is much more severe 
than in the midst of the temperate zone might 
reasonably be expected; this uncommon rigour 
is attributed to the height of the plains, which 
rise, especially towards the East, more than half 
a mile above the level of the sea; and to the 
quantity of saltpetre, with which the soil is deeply 


” These Tartar emigrations have been discovered by M. de 
Guignes (Histoire des Huns, tom. i. ii.), a skilful and laborious 10- 
terpreter of the Chinese language; who has thus laid open new and 
Nnportant scenes in the history of mankind. 
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impregnated”. In the winter season, the broad 
and rapid rivers, that discharge their waters into 
the Euxine, the Caspian, or the Icy Sea, are 
strongly frozen; the fields are covered with a bed 
of snow; and the fugitive, or victorious, tribes 
may securely traverse, with their families, their 
waggons, and their cattle, the smooth and hard 
surface of an immense plain. 

HI. The pastoral life, compared with the la- 
bours of agricultare and manufactures, is undoubt- 
edly a life of idleness; and as the most honourable 
shepherds of the Tartar race devolve on their cap- 
tives the domestic management of the cattle, their 
own leisure is seldom disturbed by any servile and 
assiduous cares. But this leisure, instead of being 
devoted to the soft enjoyments of loveand harmony, 
is usefully spent in the violent and sanguinary ex 
ercise of the chace. The plains of Tartary are 
filled with a strong and serviceable breed of horses, 
which are easily trained for the purposes of war 
and hunting. The Scythians of every age have 
been celebrated as bold and skilful riders : and con- 
stant practice had seated them so firmly on horse- 
back, that they were supposed by strangers to per- 
form the ordinary duties of civil life, to eat, to 
drink, and even to sleep, without dismounting 


"A plain in the Chinese Tartary, only eighty leagues from the 
great wall, was found by the missionarics to be three thousand geo- 
metrical paces above the levcl of the sea. Montesquieu, who has 
used, and abused, the relations of travellers, deduces the revolutions 
of Asia from this important circumstance, that heat and cold, weak- 
ness and strength, touch each other without any temperate zone 
(Esprit des Loix, |. xvii. c. 3.). 
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from their steeds. They excel in the dexterous 
management of the lance; the Jong Tartar bow is 
drawn with a nervons arm; and the weighty arrow 
is directed to its object with unerring aim, and 
irresistible force. ‘These arrows are often pointed 
against the harmless animals of the desert, which 
increase and multiply in the absence of their most 
formidable enemy ; the hare, the goat, the roebuck, 
the fallow-deer, the stag, the elk, and the ante- 
lope. ‘The vigour and patience both of the men 
and horses are continually exercised by the fa- 
tigues of the chace; and the plentiful supply of 
game contributes to the subsistence, and even 
luxury, of a Tartar camp. But the exploits of 
the hunters of Scythia are not confined to the 
destruction of timid or innoxious beasts; they 
boldly encounter the angry wild-boar, when he 
turns against his pursuers, excite the sluggish 
courage of the bear, and provoke the fury of the 
tyger, as he slumbers in the thicket. Where 
there is danger, there may be glory: and the 
mode of hunting, which opens the fairest field 
to the exertions of valour, may justly be con- 
sidered as the image, and as the school, of war. 
The general hunting-matches, the pride and 
delight of the Tartar princes, compose an in- 
structive exercise for their numerous cavalry. 
A circle is drawn, of many miles in circumfe- 
rence, to encompass the game of an extensive 
district; and the troops that form the circle re- 
gularly advance towards a common centre; 
where the captive animals, surrounded on every 
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side, 2 are abandoned to the darts of the hunters. CHAP. 


to swim the rivers, and to wind through the vallies, 
without interrupting the prescribed order of their 
gradual progress. They acquire the habit of di- 
recting their eye, and their steps, to a remote ob- 
ject; of preserving their intervals; of suspending, 
or accelerating, their pace, according to the motions 
of the troops on their right and left; and of watch- 
ing and*repeating the signals of their leaders, 
Their leaders study, in this practical school, the 
most important lesson of the military art; the 
prompt and accurate. judgment of ground, of dis- 
tance, and of time. To employ against a human 
enemy the same patience and valour, the same skill 
and discipline, is the only alteration which is re- 
quired in real war; and the amusements of the 
chace serve as a prelude to the conquest of an 
empire’. 

The political society of the ancient Germans Goyer. 
has the appearance of a voluntary alliance of in- ment 
dependent warriors. The tribes of Scythia, dis- 
tinguished by the modern appellation of Hords, 
assume the form of a numerous and increasing 
family; which, in the course of successive gene- 


't Petit de la Croix (Vie de Gengiscan, |. 11. c. 7.) represents 
the full glory and extent of the Mogul chace. The Jesuits Ger- 
billon and Verbiest followed the emperor Kamhi when he huntedin 
Tartary (Duhalde, Description de la Chine, tom. iv. p. 81.200, &e. 
folio edit.). . His grandson, Kienlong, who unites the ‘Yartar dis- 
cipliné with the laws and learning of China, describes (Eloge de 
Moukden, p. 273—285.), as a poet, the plgasurcs which he haa 
often enjoyed as a sportsman. 
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CHAP. rations, has been propagated from the same ori- 


XXVI. 


ginal stock. The meanest, and most ignorant, 
of the Tartars, preserve, with conscious pride, 
the inestimable treasure of their genealogy; and 
whatever distinctions of rank may have been in- 
troduced, by the unequal distribution of pastoral 
wealth, they mutually respect themselves, and 
each other, as the descendants of the first founder 
of the tribe. The custom, which still prevails, 
of adopting the bravest and most faithful of the 
captives, may countenance the very probable 
suspicion, that this extensive consanguinity is, in 
a great measure, legal and fictitious. But the 
useful prejudice, which has obtained the sanction 
of time and opinion, produces the effects of 
truth; the haughty Barbarians yield a cheerful 
and voluntary obedience to the head of their 
blood; and their chief, or mursa, as the repre- 
sentative of their great father, exercises the au- 
thority of a judge, in peace, and of a Icader, in 
war. In the original state of the pastoral world, 
each of the mursas (if we may continue to use a 
modern appellation) acted as the independent 
chief of a large’ and separate family; and the 
limits of their peculiar territories were gradually 
fixed, by superior force, or mutual consent. But 
the constant operation of various and permanent 
causes contributed to unite the vagrant Hords 
into national communities, under the command 
of a supreme head. The weak were desirous of 
support, and the strong were ambitious of domi- 
nion; the power, which is the result of union, 
oppressed and collected the divided forces of the 
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adjacent tribes; and, as the vanquished were CHAP. 
freely admitted to share the advantages of vit 
tory, the most valiant chiefs hastened to range 
themselves and their followers under the formi- 
dable standard of a confederate nation. The 
most successful of the Tartar princes assumed the 
military command, to which he was entitled by 
the superiority, either of merit, or of power. He 
was raised to the throne by the acclamations of 
his equals; and the title of Khan expresses, in 
the language of the North of Asia, the full ex- 
tent of the regal dignity. The right of heredi- 
tary succession was long confined to the blood of 
the founder of the monarchy; and at this mo- 
ment all the Khans, who reign from Crimea to 
the wall of China, are the lineal descendants 
of the renowned Zingis”. But, as it is the 
mdispensable duty of a Tartar sovereign to lead 
his warlike subjects into the feld, the claims of 
an infant are often disregarded; and some royal 
kinsman, distinguished by his age and valour, is 
entrusted with the sword and sceptre of his 
predecessor. Two distinct and regular taxes 
are levied on the tribes, to support the dignity 
of their national monarch, and of their peculiar 
chief; and each of those contributions amounts 


'? See the second volume oi the Genealogical History of the Tar- 
tars; and the list of the Khans, at the end of the hfe of Gengis, 
or, Zingis. Under the reign of Timur, or Tamerlane, one of his 
subjects, a descendant of Zingis, still bore the regal appellation of 
Khan; and the conqueror of Asia contented himself with the title 
of Emir, of Sultan. Abulghazi, party. c. 4. D'Herbelot, Biblio- 
théque Orientale, p. x78. 
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CHAP. to the tythe, both of their property, and of their 
XXVI. . e ‘ » 
wy Spoil. A Tartar sovereign enjoys the tenth part 


of the, wealth of his people; and as his own do- 
mestic riches of flocks and herds increase in a 
much larger proportion, he is able plentifully to 
maintain the rustic splendour of his court, to re- 
ward the most deserving, or the most favoured, 
of his followers, and to obtain, from the gentle 
influence of corruption, the obedience which 
might be sometimes refused to the stern man- 
dates of authority. The manners of his subjects, 
accustomed, like himself, to blood and rapine, 
might excuse, in their eyes, such partial acts of 
tyranny, as would excite the horror of a civilized 
people; but the power of a despot has never been 
acknowledged in the deserts of Scythia. The 
Immediate jurisdiction of the Khan is confined 
within the limits of his own tribe; and the exer- 
cise of his royal prerogative has been moderated 
by the ancient institution of a national council. 
The Coroultai, or Diet, of the Tartars, was 
regularly held in the spring and autumn, in the 
midst of a plain; where the princes of the reign- 
ing family, and the mursas of the respective tribes, 
may conveniently assemble on horseback, with 
their martial and numerous trains; and the am- 
bitious monarch, who reviewed the strength, must 


44 See the Diets of the ancient Huns (de Guignes, tom. il. p. 26.), 
ind a curious description of those of Zingis, (Vie de Gengiscaa, I. 1. 
6. liv. c. 11.). Such assemblies are frequently mentioned in 
Ahe Persian history of Timur; theugh they served only to counte- 
iance the resotutigns of their master. 
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consult the inclination, of an armed people. The cHap. 
rudiments of a feudal government may be dis-. **!: 


covered in the constitution of the Scythian or 
Tartar nations; but the perpetual conflict of those 
hostile nations has sometimes terminated in the 
establishment of a powerful and despotic empire. 
The victor, enriched by the tribute, and fortified 
by the arms, of dependent kings, has spread his 
conquests over Europe or Asia: the successful 
shepherds of the North bave submitted to the 
confinement of arts, of laws, and of cities; and 
the introduction, of luxury, after destroying the 
freedom of the people, has undermined the foun- 
dations of the throne”. 


The memory of past events cannot long be Situation 


preserved, in the frequent and remote emigra- 


and extent 
of Scythia, 


tions of illiterate Barbarians. The modern Tar- % Tattary. 


tars are ignorant of the conquests of their an- 
cestors”; and our knowledge of the history of 
the Scythians is derived from their intercourse 
with the Jearned and civilized nations of the 
South, the Greeks, the Persians, and the Chi- 
nese. The Greeks, who navigated the Euxine, 
and planted their colonies along the sea-coast, 
made the gradual and imperfect discovery of 
Scythia; from the Danube, and the confines of 
Thrace, as far as the frozen Meotis, the seat of 


'* Montesquieu labours to explain a difference, which has not 
existed, between the liberty of the Arabs, and the perpetual slavery of 
the Tartgrs (Esprit des Loix, |. xvii. ¢. 5. |. xviii. c. 19, &c.) 

“ Abdvlghazi Khan, in the two first parts of his Genealogical 
History; relates the miserable fables and traditions of the Uzbek Tar- 
tans cogeerning the times which preceded the reign of Zingis. 


er 
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CHAP. eternal winter, ! and Mornt Caucasus, which, in the 
anh language of spdetry, was described ay the utmost 


boundary of the earth. They celebrated, with 
simple credulity, the virtues of the pastoral life”: 
they entertained a more rational apprehension of 
the arene! and numbers of the warlike Barba- 
rians“, who contemptuously baffled the immense 
armament of Darius, the son of Hystaspes”. The 
Persian monarchs had extended their western con- 
quests to the banks of the Danube, and the limits 
of European Scythia. The ‘eastern provinces of 
their empire were exposed to the Scythians of 
Asia; the wild inhabitants of the plains beyond the 


‘Oxus and the Jaxartes, two mighty rivers, which 


direct their course towards the Caspian Sea. The 
long. and memorable quarrel of Iran and Touran is 
still the theme of history or romance: the famous, 
perhaps the fabulous, valour of the Persian heroes, 
Rustan and Asfendiar, was signalized, in the de- 
fence of their country, against the Afrasiabs of 
the North”; and the invincible spirit of the same 


In the thirteenth book of the Lliad, Jupiter turns away his 
eyes from the bloody fields of Troy, to the plains of Thrace and 
Scythia. He would not, by changing the prospect, behold a more 


_ peaceful or innocent scene. 


Thucydides, |. ii. c. 97. 

'* See the fourth book of Herodotus. When Darius advanced 
into the Moldavian desert, between the Danube and the Niester, 
the king of the Scythians sent him a mouse, a frog, a bird, and five 
arrows’; a tremendous allegory! | 
* ® These wate ahd heroes may be found sates, their respective 
‘fides, in the Bibliathéque Onentale of D'Herhek. ‘They have been 
celebrated in an epic poem of sixty thousand. Thymed, gouplets, by 
Ferdusi, the Homer of Persia. See the History of ‘Nader Shah, 
p- 145.165. The public must lament, that Mr. Jones has sue 


_ pended the pursuit of Oriental ne 
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Barbarians resisted, ‘on the same ground, the vic- CHAP. 


torious arms of Cyrus and Alexander’, In the “*¥! 


eyes of the Greeks and Persians, the real geo- 
graphy of Scythia was bounded, on the East, by 
the mountains of Imaus, or Caf; and their distant 
prospect of the extreme and inaccessible parts of 
Asia was clouded by ignorance, or perplexed by 
fiction. But those inaccessible regions are the 
ancient residence of a powerful and civilized 


nation’, which ascends, by a probable tradition, 


above forty centuries; and which is able to 


verify a series of near two thousand years, by the 
perpetual testimony of accurate and contempo- 


* The Caspian sea, with its rivers, and adjacent tribes, are labw- 
riously illustrated in the Examen Critique des Historiens d’Alexan- 
dre, which compares the true geography, and the errors produced by 
the vanity or ignorance of the Greeks. 

* The original seat of the nation appears to have been in the 
North-west of China, in the provinces of Chensi and Chansi. Under 
the two first dynasties, the principal town was sull a moveable 
camp; the villages were thinly scattered, more land was employed 
in pasture than in ullage; the exercise of hunting was ordained to 
clear the country from wild beasts; Peichcli (where Pekin stands) 
was a desert; and the Southern provinces were peopled with Indiau 
savages. The dynasty of the fan (before Christ 206) gave the cm- 
pire its actual form and extent. 

® "The wzra of the Chinese monarchy has been variously fixed, 
from 2952 to 2132 years before Christ ; and the year 2637 has been 
chosen for the lawful epoch, by the authority of the present empe- 
ror. The difference arises frota the uncertain duration of the two 
first dynasties; and the vacant space that lies beyond them, .15 far as 
the real, or fabulous, times of Fohi, or Hoangti. Sematsien dates 
his authentic chronology from the year 841: the thirty-six eclipses 
of Confuctus (thirty-one of which have been verified) were observed 
between the years 722 and 480 before Christ. The Astorical period 
of Chita does not ascend above the Greek Olympiads. 
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CHAP. rary historians“. The annals of China® illustrate 
Neng the state and revolutions of the pastoral tribes, 
which may still be distinguished by the vague ap- 
pellation of Scythians, or Tartars; the vassals, the 
enemies, and sometimes the conquerors, of a 
great empire; whose policy has uniformly op- 
posed the blind and impetuous valour of the Bar- 
barians of the North. From the mouth of the 
Danube to the sea of Japan, the whole longitude 
of Scythia is about one hundred and ten degrees, 
which, in that parallel, are equal to more than 
five thousand miles. The latitude of these ex- 
tensive deserts cannot be so easily, or so accu-— 
rately, measured; but, from the fortieth degree, 
which touches the, wall of China, we may se- 


™ After several ages of anarchy and despotism, the dynasty of the 
Han (before Christ 206) was the evra of the revival of learning. ‘I'he 
fragments of ancient literature were restored ; the characters were 
improved and fixed; and the future preservation of books was se- 
cured by the useful inventions of ink, paper, and the art of printing, 
Ninety-seven years before Christ, Sematsien published the first history 
of China, His labours were illustrated, and continued, by a series 0! 
one hundred and eighty historians. The substance of their works 1s 
still extant; and the most considerable of them are now deposited in 
the king of France's library. 

% China has been illustrated by the labours of the French; of 
the missionaries at Pekin, and Messrs. Freret and De Guignes at 
Paris. The substance of the three preceding notes is extracted from 
the Chou-king, with the preface and notes of M. de Guignes, Puris, 
1770: The Tong-Kien-Kang-Mou, translated by the P. de Malla, 
under the name of Hist. Generale de la Chine, tom. i. p. xlix.—ce. ; 

the Memoires sur la Chine, Paris, 1776, &c. tom. i. p. 1-325. 
tom. il. p. 5—364; the Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 1—131. tom. ¥. 
p. 845--362.; and the Memoires de l'Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. x. p. 377-—402. tom. xv. p. 495—564. tom. xviil. p. 178-299. 
tom, Xxxv¥i, p. 104-—23 
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curely advance above a thousand miles to the north- ci1ap. 


ward, till our progress is stopped by the excessive 
cold of Siberia. In that dreary climate, instead 
of the animated picture of a Tartar camp, the 
smoke which issues from the earth, or rather 
from the snow, betrays the subterraneous dwel- 
lings of the Tongouses, and the Samoiedes: the 
want of horses and oxen is imperfectly supplied 
by the use of rein-deer, and of large dogs; and 
the conquerors of the earth insensibly degenerate 
into a race of deformed and diminutive savages, 
who tremble at the sound of arms™. |’ 


XXXVI. 


The Huns, who under the reign of Valens Original 


seat of the 


threatened the empire of Rome, had been for- Huns. 


midable, in a much earlier period, to the empire 
of China”. Their ancient, perhaps their origi- 
nal, seat, was an extensive, though dry and bar- 
ren, tract of country, immediately on the north 
side of the great wall. Their place is at present 
occupied by the forty-nine Hords or Banners of 
the Mongous, a pastoral nation, which consists of 
about two hundred thousand families”. But the 
valour of the Huns had extended the narrow limits 


of their dominions ; and their rustic chiefs, who Thxir con- 


assumed the appellation of Zanjou, gradually 
became the conquerors, and the sovereigus, of a 


* See the Histoire Generale des Voyages, ton. xvii, and the 
Genealogical History, vol. ii. p. 620—604. 

7 M. de Guignes (tom. ii p. 1—124.) has given the original 
history of the ancient Hiong-nou, or Huns. The Chinese geography 
of their country (tom. i, part ii. iP lv.—Ixisi.), seeiy LO Comprise a 
part of their canqucsts. 

* See in Duhalde (tom. iv. p. 18—05 ) 8 circumstantial descrip- 
tion, with a a correct map, of the country of the Mongous. 


quests in 
Scythia. 
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cHAP. formidable empire. Towards the East, their vie- 
| XXVE. torious arma were stopped only by the ocean; and 
the tribes, which are thinly seattered between the 
Amoor and the extreme peninsula of Corea, ad- 
hered, with reluctance, to the standard of the 
Huns. On the West, near the head of the Irtish, 
and in the valleys of Imaus, they found a more 
ample space, and more numerous enemies. One 
_ of the lieutenants of the ‘Tanjou subdued, in a sin- 
gle expedition, twenty-six nations; the Igours”, 
distinguished above the Tartar race by the use of 
letters, were in the number of his vassals; and, 
by the strange connexion of human events, the 
flight of one of those vagrant tribes recalled 
the victorious Parthians from the invasion of 
Syria”. On the side-of the North, the ocean 
was assigned as the limit of the power of the Huns. 
Without enemies to resist their progress, or wit- 
nesses to contradict their vanity, they might se- 
curely atchieve a real, or imaginary, conquest of 
the frozen regions of Siberia. The Northern Sea 
was fixed as the remote boundary of their empire. 
But the name of that sea, on whose shores the pa- 
triot Sovou embraced the life of a shepherd and 
an exile”, may be transferred, with much more 
* The Igours, or Vigours, were divided into three branches ; 
hunters, shepherds, and husbandmen; aud the last class was de- 
apised by the two former. See Abulghazi, part ii. c. 7. 
_- ™ Memoires de l’Academie des Inscriptions, tom. xxv. p.17—33. 
_ The comprehensive view of M. de Guignes has compared these dis- 
~ tast events. 
+ "Phe fame of oe or So-ou, his merit, and his singular ad- 


ventutes, are still celebrated in China. See the Eloge de Moukden, 


p20. and notes, pe aa and Memoires sur la eae tom. 
lil. p. 317-860. 
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probability, to the Baikal, a capacious bason, above 
three hundred miles in length, which disdains the 
modest appellation of a lake”, and which actually 
communicates with the seas of the North, by the 
long course of the Angara, the Tonguska, and the 
Jenissea. The submission of so many distant na- 
tions might flatter the pride of the Tanjou; but 
the valour of the Huns could be rewarded only by 
the enjoyment of the wealth and Inxury of the 
empire of the South. In the third century before 
the Christian era, a wall of fifteen hundred miles 
in length was constructed, to defend the frontiers 
of China against the inroads of the Huns”; but 
this stupendous work, which holds a conspicuous 
place in the map of the world, has never contri- 
buted to the safety of an unwarlike people. The 
cavalry of the Tanjou frequently consisted of two 
or three hundred thousand men, formidable by the 
matchless dexterity with which they managed their 
bows and their horses; by their hardy patience 
in supporting the inclemency of the weather; and 
by the incredible speed of their march, which was 
seldom checked by torrents, or precipices, by the 
deepest rivers, or by the most lofty ‘mountains. 


% See Isbrand Ives, in Harris’s Collection, vol. ii. p. 931; Bell's 
Travels, vol. i. p. 247-254; and Gmelin, in the Hist. Generale 
des Voyages, tom. xviii. p. 288—329. They all remark the vulgar 
opinion, that the Aoly sea grows angry and tempestuous, if any one 
presumes to call ita lake. This grammatical nicety often excites a 
dispute, between the absurd superstition of the mariners, and the 
absurd obstinacy of travellers. 

%sThe construction of the. wall of China is mentioned by 
Duhalde (tom, ii. p. 45.) and De Guignes (tom. i. p> 5Qe)- 
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They spread chempeleas ‘at once over the face of ° 
the country ; and their rapid impetuosity surprised, 


then en wars astonished, and disconcerted the graye.and elaborate 


wah the 
Chinese, 
ant.Christ. 
201, 


tactics of a Chinese army.., The emperor. Kaoti™, 

a soldier of fortune, whose personal merit. had 
raised him to the throne, marched against the Huns 
with those veteran troops which had been trained 
in the civil wars of China. But he was soon sur- 
rounded by the Barbarians ; and, after a siege of 
seven days, the monarch, hopeless of relief, was 
reduced to purchase his deliverance by an ignomi- 
nious capitulation. The successors. of Kaoti, 

whose lives were dedicated to the arts of peace, or 
the luxury of the palace, submitted to a more per- 
manent disgrace. They too hastily confessed the 
insufficiency of arms and fortifications. They 
were too easily convinced, that while the blazing 
signals announced on every side the approach of 
the Huns, the Chinese troops, who slept with the 
helmet on their head, and the cuirass on their 
back, were destroyed by the incessant labour of 
ineffectual ‘marches™. A regular’ payment of 
money, and silk, was stipulated as the condition 


4 See the Life of Lieoupang, or Kaoti, in the Hist. de la Chine, 


published at Paris, 1777, &c. tom.i. p.442—522. This voluminous 


work is the translation (by the P. de Mailla) of the Zong-Kien-Kang- 
Mou, the celebrated abridgment of the great History of Semakouang 
(A. D. 1084.) and his continuators. 

4 See 4 free and ample memorial, presented bya Menditia to the 
emperor Ventj (before Christ 180—157.), in Duhalde (tom. ii, p. 412 
—42f6.); from a collection of State papers, marked with the red 
pencil by Kamhi himself (p. 384-—612.). Another memorial from 
the minister af war (Kang+Mou, tom. ii. p. 555.) supplics ‘some 
curious circumstances of the mapners of the Huns. | 
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of a temporary and precarious peace; and the CHAP. 


wretched expedient of disguising a real tribute, 
under the nantes of a gift or a subsidy, was prac- 
tised by the emperors of China, as well as by those 
of Rome. But there still remained a more dis- 


graceful article of tribute, svhich violated the sacred. 


feelings of humanity and nature. The hardships 
of the savage life, which destroy in their infancy 
the children who are born with a less healthy and 
robust constitution, introduce a remarkable dispro- 
portion between the numbers of the two sexes. 
The Tartars are an ugly and even deformed race ; 
and, while they consider their own women as the 
instruments of domestic labour, their desires, or 
rather their appetites, are directed to the enjoy- 
ment of more elegant beauty. A select band of 
the fairest maidens of China was annually devoted 
to the rude embraces of the Huns”; and thie al- 
Jiance of the hanghty Tanjous was secured by their 
marriage with the genuine, or adopted, daughters 
of the Imperial family, which vainly attempted to 
escape the sacrilegious pollution. ‘The situation 
of these unhappy victims is described in the verses 
of a Chinese princess, wlio laments that she had 
been condemned by her parents to a distant exile, 
under a Barbarian husband; who complains that 
sour milk was her only drink, raw flesh her only 
food, a tent her only palace; and who expresses, 
in a strain of pathetic simplicity, the natural wish, 


A supply of women 18 inentioned as a customary article of 
trealy and tribute (Hist. de la Conquéte de la Chine, par les Tartare» 
Mantcheoux, tom. i. p. 186, 187. with the note of the editor.>. 
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that she were transformed into a bird, to fly back 
to ber dear country; the object of her tender 
and perpetual regret ”. 

The conquest of China has been twice atchieved 
by the pastoral tribes of the North: the forces 
of the Huns were not inferior to those of the 
Moguls, or of the Mantcheoux; and their am- 
bition might entertain the most sanguine hopes of 
success. But-their pride was humbled, and their 
progress was checked, by the-arms and policy of 
Vouti™, the fifth emperor of the powerful dy- 
nasty of the Han. In his long reign of fifty-four 
years, the Barbarians of the southern provinces 
submitted to the laws and manners of China: 


-and the ancient limits of the monarchy were 


enlarged, from the great river of Kiang, to the 
port of Canton. Instead of confining himself to 
the timid operations of a defensive war, his lieu- 
tenants penetrated many hundred miles into the 
country of the Huns. In those boundless deserts, 
where it is impossible to form magazines, and 
dificult to transport a sufficient supply of pro- 
visions, the armies of Vouti were repeatedly ex- 
posed to intolerable hardships: and, of one hun- 
dred and forty thousand soldiers, who marched 


against the Barbarians, thirty thousand only 


returned in safety to the feet of their master. 
These losses, however, were compensated by 
splendid and decisive success. The Chinese 


7" De Guignes, Hist. des Huns, tom. ii. p. 62. 

™ See the reign of the emperor Vouti, in the Kang-Mou, tom. ut. 
p- 1—98. His varions and inconsistent character secius to be im- 
partially drawn. 
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generals improved the superiority which they de- CHap. 


rived from the temper of their arms, their chariots 
of war, and the service of their Tartar auxiliaries. 
The camp of the Tanjou was surprised in the midst 
of sleep and intemperance: and, though the mo- 
narch of the Huns bravely cut his way through 
the ranks of the enemy, he left above fifteen thou- 
sand of his subjects on the field of battle. Yet this 
signal victory, which was preceded and followed 
by many bloody engagements, contributed much 
less to the destruction of the power of the Huns, 
than the effectual policy which was employed to 
detach the tributary nations from their obedience. 
Intimidated by the arms, or allured by the promises 
of Vouti and his successors, the most considerable 
tribes, both of the East and of the West, dis- 
claimed the authority of the Tanjou. While some 
acknowledged themselves the allies or vassals of 
the empire, they all became the implacable enemies 
of the Huns: and the numbers of that haughty 
people, as soon as they were reduced to their 
native strength, might, perhaps, have been con- 
tained within the walls of one of the great and 
populous cities of China®. The desertion of 
his subjects, and the perplexity of a civil war, 
at length compelled the Tanjou himself to re- 
nounce the dignity of an independent sovereign, 
and the freedom of a warlike and high-spirited 

* This expression Js used in the memorial to the emperor Venti 
(Duhalde, tom. ii. p.417.). Without adopting the exaggerations 
of Marco Polo and Isasc Vossins, we may rationally allow for Pekin, 


two millions of inhabitants. The cities of the South, which contain 
the manufactrres of China, are still more populous. 


AXVI, 


? Clirist. 70, 
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nation. He was received at Sigan, the capital of 
the monarchy, by the troops, the mandarins, and 
the emperor himself, with all the honours that 
could adorn and disguise the triumph of Chinese 
vanity”. . A magnificent palace was prepared for 
his reception ; his place was assigned above all the 
princes of the royal family ; and the patience of 
the Barbarian king was exhausted by the cere- 
monies of a banquet, which consisted of eight 
courses of meat, and of nine solemn pieces of music. 
But he performed, on his knees, the duty of a re- 
spectful homage to the emperor of China; pro- 
nounced, in his own name, and in the name of his 
successors, a perpetual oath of fidelity ; and grate- 
fully accepted a seal, which was bestowed as the 
emblem of his regal dependance. After this humi- 
liating submission, the Tanjous sometimes departed 
from their allegiance, and seized the favourable 
moments of war and rapine; but the monarchy of 
the Huns gradually declined, till it was broken, by 
civil dissension, into two hostile and separate king- 
doms. One of the princes of the nation was urged, 
by fear and ambition, to retire towards the South 
with eight hords, which composed between forty 
and fifty thousand families. He obtained, with the 
title of Tanjou, a convenient territory on the verge 
of the Chinese provinces ; and his constant attach- 
ment to the service of the empire was ‘secured by 


" See the Kang-Mou, tom, ili. p, 150., and the subsequent events 
under the proper years. , This memorahle festival is celebyated 
in-the Eloge de Moukden, and explained in.a nate by the P. Gaubil, 


pi 89, 90. 
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weakness, and the desire of revenge. From the 
time of this fatal schism, the Huns of the North 
continued to languish about fifty years; till they 
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were oppressed on every side by their foreign and | 


domestic enemies. The proud inscription” of a 
column, erected on a lofty mountain, announced to 
posterity, that a Chinese army had marched seven 
hundred miles into the heart of their country. 
The Sienpi*, a tribe of Oriental Tartars, retaliated 
the injuries which they had formerly sustained; 
and the power of the Tanjous, after a reign of thir- 
teen hundred years, was utterly destroyed peiote 
the end of the first century of the Christian era“. 


A.D. 93. 


The fate of the vanquished Huns was diver- Theiremi- 


sifed by the various influence of character an 


grations, 
d A.D. 


situation”. Above one hundred thousand per- 100, &c. 


sons, the poorest, indeed, and the most pusil- 
lanimous of the people, were contented to remain 
in their native country, to renounce their peculiar 
name and origin, and to mingle with the vic- 
{orious nation of the Sienpi. Fifty-eight hords, 
about two hundred thousand men, ambitious of a 


‘t This inscription was composed on the spot by Pankon, Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal of History (Kang-Mou, tom. 1. p, 392.) 
Similar monuments have been discovered im many parts of Tartary 
(Histoire des Huns, tom. i. p. 122.). 

* M. de Guignes (tom. i. p. 189.) has inserted a short account of 
the Sienpi. 

© The wera of the Huns is placed, by the Chinese, 1210 years be- 
fore Christ. But the series of their kings does not commence till 
the year 230. (Hist. des Huns, tom. ji. p. 21. 125.). 

-4 The various accidents, the downfal, and flight of the Huns, 
are related in the Kang-Mou, tom. iii. p. 88. 91. 95. 130, &c. The 
small humbers ofeach herd may be ascribed to their losses and 


divisions. 
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CHAP. more honourable servitude, retired towards the 
AVI. South ; implored the protection of the emperors 


of China; and were permitted to inhabit, and 
to guard, the extreme frontiers of the province 
of Chansi and the territory of Ortous. But the 
most warlike and powerful tribes of the Huns 
maintained, in their adverse fortune, the un- 
daunted spirit of their ancestors. The Western 
world was open to their valour; and they resoly- 
ed, under the conduct of their hereditary chief. 
tains, to discover and subdue some remote coun- 
try, which was still inaccessible to the arms of the 
Sienpi, and to the laws of China®. The course 
of their emigration soon carried them beyond the 
mountains of Imaus, and the limits of the Chinese 
geography; but we are able to distinguish the 
two great divisions of these formidable exiles, 
which directed their march towards the Oxus, 


The white and towards the Volga. The first of these colv- 


Sépdiana. nies established their dominion in the fruitful and 


extensive plains of Sogdiana, on the eastern side 
of the Caspian; where they preserved the name 
of Huns, with the epithet of Euthalites, or Nep- 
thalites. Their manners were softened, and even 
their features were insensibly improved, by the 
mildnesa of the climate, and their long residence 
in a flourishing province“, which might still 

* M. de Guignes has skilfully traced the footsteps of the Huns 


through the vast deserts of Tartary (tom. il. p. 123.977, &c. 
$25. &c.). a, 


“ Mohammed, sultan of Carizme, reigned in Sogdiana, when it 
was invaded (A.D. 1218.) by Zingis and his moguls. The 


Oriental historians (see D'Herbelot, Petit de la Croix, &c.) cele 
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retain a faint impression of the arts of Greece”. 
The white Huns, a name which they derived from 
the change of their complexions, soon abandoned 
the pastoral life of Scythia. Gorgo, which, under 
the appellation of Carizme, bas since enjoyed a 
temporary splendour, was the residence of thé king, 
who exercised a legal authority over an obedient 
people. Their luxury was maintained by the labour 
of the Sogdians ; and the only vestige of their an- 
cient barbarism, was the custom which obliged all 
the companions, perhaps to the number of twenty, 
who had shared the liberality of a wealthy lord, to 
be buried alive in the same grave”. The vicinity 
of the Huns to the provinces of Persia, involved 
them in frequent and bloody contests with the 
power of that monarcliy. But they respected, in 
peace, the faith of treaties; in war, the dictates of 
humanity; and their memorable victory over Pe- 
roses, or Firuz, displayed the moderation, as well as 
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the valour, of the Barbarians. The second division The} Huns 
of their countrymen, the Huns, who gradually ad- \ Volga. 


vanced towards the North-west, were exercised by 


brate the populous cities which he ruined, and the fruitful country 
which he desolated. In the next century, the same provinces of 
Chorasniia and Mawaralnahr were described by Abulfeda (Hudson, 
Geograph. Minor. tom. iii.) Their actual misery may be seen in 
the Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 423—469. 

” Justin (xii. 6.) has left 1 short abrulgment of the Greek kings 
of Bactriana. To their industry I should ascribe the new and extra- 
ordinary trade, which transported the merchandizes of India into 
Europe, by the Oxus, the Caspian, the Cyrus, the Phasis, and the 
Euxine. The other ways, both of the land and sea, were possessed 
by the’Seleucides and the Ptglemies. (See I’ Esprit des Loix, I. xx). 

. “ Procopius de Bell. Persico, l,i. c. 3. p. 9 
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CHAP. the hardships of a colder climate, and a more ja- 
XXVI- borious march. Necessity compelled th : 
Ne y pelle em to ex 
change the silks of China, for the furs of Siberia ; 

the impertect rudiments of civilized life were obli- 
terated ; and the native fierceness of the Huns was’ 
exasperated by their intercourse with the savage 
tribes, who were compared, with some propriety, 

to the wild beasts of the desert. Their independent 

spirit soon rejected the hereditary succession of 

‘the Tanjous; and while each hord was governed 

by its peculiar Mursa, their tumultuary council 
directed the public measures of the whole nation. 

As late as the thirteenth century, their transient 
tesidence on the eastern banks of the Volga, was 
attested by the name of Great Hungary®. In 

the winter, they descended with their flocks and 

herds towards the mouth of that mighty river; 

and their summer excursions reached as high as 

‘the latitude of Saratoff, or perhaps the conflux of 

the Kania. Such at least were the recent limits 

of the black Calmucks®”, who remained about a 
century under the protection of Russia; and who 

‘have since returned to their native seats on the 
frontiers of the Chinese empire. The march, and 

the return, of those wandering Tartars, whose 


# In the thirteenth century, the monk Rubruquis (who tra- 
versed the immense plain of Kipzak, in his journey to the court of 
the Great Khan) observed the remarkable name of Hungary, with 

“the traces of a common language and origin (Hist. des Voyages, 
4 tom. vil. p. 269.). 

* Bell (vol. j. p. 29-—34.}, and the editors of the Genealogical 
‘History (p. 539.), have described the Calmucks of the Volga in the 
begiuning of the present century, 
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united camp consists of fifty thousand tents or CHAP, 
families, illustrate the distant emigrations of the pone 
ancient Huns”. 

It is impossible to fill the dark interval of time, Their con- 
which elapsed, after the Huns of the Volga were ye ins 
lost in the eyes of the Chinese; and before they 
shewed themselves to those of the Romans. There 
is some reason, however, to apprehend, that the 
same force which had driven them from their native 
seats, still continued to impel their march towards 
the frontiers of Europe. The power of the Sienpi, 
their implacable enemies, which extended above 
three thousand miles from East to West”, must 
have gradually oppressed them by the weight and 
terror of a formidable neighbourhood: and the 
flight of the tribes of Scythia would inevitably tend 
to increase the strength, or to contract the terri- 
tories, of the Huns. ‘The harsh and obscure appel- 
lations of those tribes would offend the ear, without 


"This great transmigration of 300,000 Calmucks, or Torgouts, 
happened in the year 1771. The original narrative of Kien-long, 
the reigning emperor of China, which was intended for the inscnip- 
uon of a column, has been translated by the missionaries of Pekin 
(Memoire sur la Chine, tom. i, p.401—418.). The emperor affects 
the smooth and specioys language of the Son of Heaven, and the 
Father of his People. 

= The Kang-Mou (tom. iii. p. 447.) ascribes to their conquests a 
space of 14,000 lis. According to the present standard, 200 &s (or 
more accurately 193) are equil to one degree of Jatitudc ; and one 
English mile consequently exceeds three miles of China. But there 
ure strong reasons to believe that the ancient Zi scarcely equalled one- 
half of the modern. See the elaborate researches of M. d'Anville, a 
geographer, who is nota stranger in any age, or climate, of the globe 
(Mentoires de I'Acad. tom. ii, p.125~—502. Mesures Itineraires, 


p. 154—167.), 
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CHAP. informing the understanding, of the reader; but I 
AXVE cannot suppress the very natural suspicion, ¢hat 
the Huns of the North derived a considerable re- 
inforcement from the ruin of the dynasty of the 
South, which, in the course of the third centary, 
submitted to the dominion of China; : that the 
bravest warriors marched away in search of their 
free and adventurous countrymen; and that, as they 
had been divided by prosperity, they were easily 
re-united by the common hardships of their adverse 
fortune”. The Huhs, with their flocks and herds, 
their wives and children, their dependents and 
allies, were transported to the West of the Volga, 
and they boldly advanced to invade the country of 
the Alani, a pastoral people, who occupied, or 
wasted, an extensive tract of the deserts of Scythia. 
The plains between the Volga and the Tanais werc 
covered with the tents of the Alani, but their name 
and manners were diffused over the wide extent of 
their conquests ; and the painted tribes of the Aga- 
thyrsi and Geloni were confounded among their 
vassals. ‘Towards the North, they penetrated into 
the frozen regions of Siberia, among the savages 
who were accustomed, in their rage or hunger, to 

- the taste of human flesh: and their Southern in- 
roads were pushed as far as the confines of Persia 
and India. The mixture of Sarmatic and German 
bloed had contributed to improve the features of 


5 See the Histoire des Huns, tom. ii. p. 125—144. The subse- 
quent ‘history (p. 145-277.) of three or ‘four Hunnic dynasties 
evidently proves, that their martial spirit was not impaired bya long 
residence i in China. 
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the Alani, to whiten their swarthy complexions, 
and to tinge their hair with a yellowish cast, which 
is seldom found in the Tartar race. They were 
jess deformed in their persons, less brutish in their 
manners, than the Huns; but they did not yield 
to those formidable Barbarians in their martial and 
independent spirit; in the love of freedom, which 
rejected even the use of domestic slaves; and in 
the love of arms, which considered war and rapine 
as the pleasure and the glory of mankind. A naked 
scymetar, fixed in the ground, was the only object 
of their religious worship; the scalps of their ene- 
mies formed the costly trappings of their horses ; 
and they viewed, with pity and contempt, the 
pusillanimous warriors, who patiently expected the 
infirmities of age, and the tortures of lingering 
disease”. On the banks of the Tanais, the mili- 
tary power of the Huns and the Alani encountered 
each other with equal valour, but with unequal 
success. The Huns prevailed in the bloody con- 
test: the king of the Alani was slain; and the re- 
mains of the vanquished nation were dispersed by 
the ordinary alternative of flight or submission”. 
A colony of exiles found a secure refuge in the 


* Utque hominibus quietis et placicis otium est voluptabile, ita tlos 
pericula juvant et bella. Judicatur ibi beatus quiin preelio profuderit 
animam : senescentes etiam ct fortuitis mortibus munde digressos, ut 
degeneres et ignavos conviciis atrocibus insectantur. We must think 
highly of the conquerors of such men. 

5 On the subject of the Alani, sce Ammianus (xxxi. 2.), Jor- 
nandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24.), M. de Guignes (Hist. dea Huns, 
tom. i. p. 279.), afl the Genealogical History of the Tartars 
(tem. 11. p. 617.). 
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mountains of Caucasus, between the Enxine and 


,the Caspian; where they still preserve their name 


Their vic- 
tories over 
the Goths, 
A.D. 875. 


and their independence. Another colony advanced, 
with more intrepid courage, towards the shores of 
the Baltic; associated themselves with the Northern 
tribes of Germany; and shared the spoil of the 
Roman provinces of Gaul and Spain. But the 
greatest part of the nation of the Alani embraced 
the offers of an honourable and advantageous 
onion; and the Fluns, who esteemed the valour 
of their Jess fortunate enemies, proceeded, with an 
increase of numbers and confidence, to invade the 
limits of the Gothic empire. 

The great Hermanric, whose dominions ex- 
tended from the Baltic to the Euxine, enjoyed, 
In the full maturity of age and reputation, the 
fruit of his victories, when he was alarmed by 
the formidable approach of an host of unknown 
enemies”, on whom his barbarous subjects might, 
without injustice, bestow the epithet of Barba- 
rians. The numbers, the strength,.the rapid 
motions, and the implacable cruelty of the Huns, 
were felt, and dreaded, and magnified, by the 
astonished Goths; who beheld their fields and 


villages consumed with flames, and deluged with 


indiscriminate slaughter. To these real terrors 


* As we are possessed of the authentic history of the Huns, it 
would be impettinent to repeat, or to refute, the fables, which mis- 
represent their origin and progress, their passage of the mud or water 
of the Meotis, in pursuit of an ox or stag, les Indes qu'ils avoient 
decouvertes, &c. (Zosimus, J. iv. p, 224. Sozomen, I. vi. c. 37. 
Procopius, Hist. Miscell. c. 5, Jornande@ c.24 Grandeur et 
Decadence, &c. Hes Romains, o. 17.) 
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they added, the surprise and abhorrence which were 
excited by the shrill voice, the uncouth gestures, and 
the strange deformity, of the Huns. These savages 
of Scythia were compared (and the picture had 
some resemblance) to the animals who walk very 
awkwardly on two legs; and to the mis-shapen 
figures, the Zermeni, which were often placed on 
the bridges of antiquity. They were di-tinguished 
from the rest of the human species by their broad 
shoulders, flat noses, and small black eyes, deeply 
buried in the head; and as they were almost des- 
titute of beards, they never enjoyed cither the manly 
graces of youth, or the venerable aspect of age”. 
A fabulous origin was assigned, worthy of their 
form and manners; that the witches of Scythia, 
who, for their foul and deadly practices, had been 
driven from society, had copulated in the desert 
with infernal spirits; and that the Huns were the 
offspring of this execrable conjunction”. The tale, 
so full of horror and absurdity, was greedily em- 
braced by the credulous hatred of the Goths; but, 
while it gratified their hatred, it increased their fear, 
since the posterity of demons and witches might 
be supposed to inherit some share of the preeter- 


” Prodigiose forme, et pandi; ut bipedes existimes Lestias ; vel 
qualesin commarginandis pontibus, effigiati stipites dolantur incompti. 
Ammian. xxxi. 1. Jornandes (c. 24.) draws a strong caricature of a 
Calmuck face. Species pavenda nigredine.... quaedam deformis 
offa, non facies; habensque magis puncta quam lumina. See Buffon, 
Hist. Naturelle, tom. ii. p. $80. 

This execrable origin, which Jornandes (c. 24.) describes with 
the rancour of a Goth, might be orginally derived from a more 
pleasing fable of the Greeks (Herodot. |. iv. c. 9, &c-). 
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CHAP. natural powers, as well as of the malignant temper 
aoe of their parents. Against theseenemies, Hermanric 
" prepared to exert the united forces of the Gothic 
state; but he soon discovered that his vassal tribes, 
provoked by oppression, were much more inclined 
to second, than to repel, the invasion of the Huns. 
One of the chiefs of the Roxolani” had formerly 
deserted the standard of Hermanric, and the cruel 
tyrant had condemned the innocent wife of the 
traitor to be torn asunder by wild horses. ‘The 
brothers of that unfortunate woman seized the 
favourable moment of revenge. The aged king 
of the Goths languished some time after the dan- 
gerous wound which hereceived from their daggers ; 
but the conduct of the war was retarded by his 
infirmities; and the public councils of the nation 
were distracted by a spirit of jealousy and discord. 
His death, which has been imputed to his own 
despair, left the reins of government in the hands 
of Withimer, who, with the doubtful aid of some 
Scythian mercenaries, maintained the unequal con- 
test against the arms of the Hons and the Alani, 
till he was defeated and slain, in a decisive battle. 
The Ostrogoths submitted to their fate: and the 
royal race of the Amali will hereafter be found 
among the subjects of the haughty Attila. Bat the 
person of Witheric, the infant king, was saved by 


* The Roxolani may be the fathers of the Pus, the Russians 
(d’Anville, Empire de Russie, p. 1--10.); whose residence (A.D. 862.) 
about Novogrod Veliki cannot be very remote from that which the 
Geographer of Ravenna (i. 12 iv. 4. 46. v. 28, 30.) assigns to the 
Roxolani (A. D. 886.). 
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the diligence of Alatheus and Saphrax ; two war- cCHap. 
riors of approved valour and fidelity; who, by **¥!: 
cautious marches, conducted the independent re- a 
mains of the nation of the Ostrogoths towards the 
Danastus, or Niester; a considerable river, which 

now separates the Turkish dominions from the 
empire of Russia. On the banks of the Niester, 

the prudent Athanaric, more attentive to his own 

than to the general safety, had fixed the camp of 

the Visigoths ; with the firm resolution of opposing 

- the victorious Barbarians, whom he thought it less 
advisable to provoke. The ordinary speed of the 

Huns was checked by the weight of baggage, and 

the encumbrance of captives; but their military 

skill deceived, and almost destroyed, the army of 
Athanaric. While the Judge of the Visigoths de- 
fended the banks of the Niester, he was encom- 
passed and attacked by a numerous detachment of 
cavalry, who, by the light of the moon, had passed 

the river in a fordable place; and, it was not with- 

out the utmost efforts of courage and conduct, that 

he was able to effect his retreat towards the hilly 
country. The undaunted general had already 
formed a new and judicious plan of defensive war ; 

and the strong lines, which he was preparing to 
construct between the mountains, the Pruth and the 
Danube, would have secured the extensive and fer- 

tile territory that bears the modern name of Wala- 

chia, from the destructive inroads of the Huns™. 

But the hopes and measures of the Judge of the 


© The text of Ammianus seems to be imperfect or corrupt; but 
the nature of the ground explains, and almost defines, the Gothic 
rampart. Metnoires de {'Academie, &c. tom, xxvill. p. 444-1042. 
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cHAP. Visigoths were soon disappointed, by the trembling 

XXXVI impatience of his dismayed countrymen; whi were 
persuaded by their fears, that the interposition of 
the Danube was the only barrier that could save 
them from the rapid pursuit, and invincible valour, 
of the Barbarians of Scythia. Under the command 
of Fritigern and Alavivus”, the body of the na- 
tion hastily advanced to the banks of the great 
river, and implored the protection of the Roman 
emperor of the Last. Athanaric himself, still 
anxious to avoid the guilt of perjury, retired, with 
a band of faithful followers, into the mountainous 
country of Caucaland; which appears to have 
been guarded, and almost concealed, by the im- 
penetrable forests of Transylvania”. 

TheGoths After Valens had terminated the Gothic war 

implore _ with some appearance of glory and success, he 


the protec- 


tion of made a progress through his dominions of Asia, 
ns, . ’ . ' : 
A.D. 376, and at length fixed his residence in the capital of 


Syria. The five years’ which he spent at An- 
tioch were employed to watch, from a secure 
distance, the hostile designs of the Persian mo- 
narch ; to check the depredations of the Saracens 
and Isaurians™; to enforce, by arguments more 


¢! M. de Buat (Hist. des Peuples de l’Europe, tom. vi. p. 407.) 
has conceived a strange idea, that Alavivus was the same person as 
Ul]philas the Gothic bishop: and that Ulphilas, the grandson of a 
Cappadocian captive, became a temporal prince of the Goths. 

@ Ammianus (xxxi. 3.) and Jornandes (de Rebus Geticis, c. 24.) 
describe the subversion of the Gothic empire by the Huns. 

* The chronology of Animianus is obscure and imperfect. Til- 
lemofit has laboured to clear and settle the annals of Valens. 

« Zosimus, I. iv. p. 223. Sozomen, |. yi. c. 38. The Isaurians, 
each winter, infested the roads of Asia Minor, as far as the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople. Basil, Epist. cel. apud Tillemont, | list. 
des Empereurs, tom. y. p. 106. 
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prevalent than those of reason and eloquence, the CHap. 
belief of the Arian theology; and to satisfy bis, X**! 
anxious suspicions by the promiscuous execution 
of the innocent and the guilty. But the attention 
of the emperor was most scriously engaged, by 
the important intelligence which he received from 
the civil and military officers who were entrusted 
with the defence of the Danube. He was in- 
formed, that the North was agitated by a furious 
tempest; that the irruption of the [uns, an un- 
known and monstrous race of savages, had sub- 
verted the power of the Goths; and that the sup-. 
pliant multitudes of that warlike nation, whose 
pride was now humbled in the dust, covered a 
space of many miles along the banks of the river. 
With out-stretched arms, and pathetic lamenta- 
tions, they loudly deplored their past misfortunes 
and their present danger ; acknowledged, that their 
only hope of safety was in the clemency of the 
Roman government; and most solemnly pro- 
tested, that if the gracions liberality of the em- 
peror would permit them to cultivate the waste 
lands of Thrace, they should ever hold themsclves 
bound, by the strongest obligations of duty and 
gratitude, to obey the laws, and to guard the 
limits, of the republic. These assurances were 
confirmed by the ambassadors of the Goths, who 
impatiently expected from the mouth of Valens, 
an answer that must finally determine the fate of 
their unhappy countrymen. The emperor of the 
East was no longer guided by the wisdom and 


authority of his elder brother, whose death hap- ade a 


Noy. 17. 
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pened towards the end of the preceding year: 
and as the distressful situation of the Goths re- 
quired an instant and peremptory decision, he was 
deprived of the favourite resource of feeble and 
timid minds; who consider the use of dilatory and 
ambiguous measures as the most admirable efforts 
of consummate prudence, As long as the same 
passions and interests subsist among mankind, the 
questions of war and peace, of justice and policy, 
which were debated in the councils of antiquity, will 
frequently present themselves as the subject of 
modern deliberation. But the most experienced 
statesman of Europe has never been summoned to 
consider the propriety, or the danger, of admitting, 
or rejecting, an innumerable multitude of Bar- 
barians, who are driven by despair and hunger to 
‘solicit a settlement on the territories of a civilized 
nation. When that important proposition, so 
essentially connected with the public safety, was 
referred to the ministers of Valens, they were per- 
plexed and divided; but they soon acquiesced in the 
flattering sentiment which seemed the most favour- 
able to the pride, the indolence, and the avarice of 
their sovereign. The slaves, who were decorated 
with the titles of praefects and generals, dissembled 
or disregarded the terrors of this national emigra- 
tion ; so extremely different from the partial and 
accidental colonies, which had been received on the 
extreme limits of the empire. But they applauded 
the liberality of fortune, which had conducted, 
from the.most distant countries of the globe, a 
numerous and invincible army of strangers, to 
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defend the throne of Valens; who might now add cHap. 
-to the royal treasures, the immense sums of gold , aaa 
supplied by the provincials to compensate their ane 
nual proportion of recruits. The prayers of the 
Goths were granted, and their service was accepted 
by the Imperial court: and orders were immedi- 
ately dispatched to the civil and military governors 
of the Thracian diocese, to make the necessary 
preparations for the passage and subsistence of a 
great people, till a proper and sufficient territory 
could be allotted for their future residence. The 
liberality of the emperor was accompanied, how- 
ever, with two harsh and rigorous conditions, which 
prudence might justify on the side of the Romans ; 
but which distress alone could extort from the in- 
dignant Goths. Before they passed the Danube, 
they were required to deliver their arms: and it 
was insisted, that their children should be taken 
from them, and dispersed through the provinces of 
Asia; where they might be civilized by the arts of 
education, and serve as hostages to secure the 
fidelity of their parents. 

During this: suspense of a doubtful and distant They are 

«gs : : transports 

negociation, the impatient Goths made some ed over 
rash attempts to pass the Danube, without the see 
permission of the government, whose protection theRoman 
they had implored. Their motions were strictly eta 
‘observed by the vigilance of the troops which 
were stationed alopg the river; and their fore- 
most detachments were defeated with considera- 
ble slanghter : yet such were the timid councils of 
the reign of Valens, that the brave officers who 
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had served their country in the execution of their 
duty, were punished by the loss of their employ-. 
ments, and narrowly escaped the loss of their 
heads. The Imperial mandate was at length 
received for transporting over the Danube the 
whole body of the Gothic nation”; but the ex- 
ecution of this order was a task of labour and 
difficulty.. The stream of the Danube, which in 
those parts is above a mile broad™, had been 
swelled by incessant rains; and, in this tumulta- 
ous passage, Many were swept away, and drowned, 
by the rapid violence of the current. A large 
fleet of vessels, of boats, and of canoes, was pro- 
vided: many days and nights they passed and 
repassed with indefatigable toil; and the most 
strenuous diligence was exerted by the officers of 
Valens, that not a single Barbarian, of those who 


- were reserved to subvert the foundations of Rome, 


should be left on the opposite shore. It was 
thought expedient that an accurate account should 
be taken of their numbers.; but the persons who 
were employed soon desisted, with amazement 
and dismay, from the prosecution of, the endless 


* The passage of the Danube is exposed by Ammianus (xxxi. 
3, 4.), Zositnus (1. iv. p. 223,'224.), Eunapius in Excerpt. Legat. 
(p. 19, 20.),.and Jornandes (c. 25, 26.). Ammianus declares (c. 5.), 


‘that he means only, ipsas rerum digerere summiiates. But he often 


takes a false measure of their importance ; and his superfluous pro- 
lixity is disagreeably balanced by his uiseasonable brevity. | 

® Chishall, a curious traveller, has remarked the breadth of the 
Danube, which he passed to the south of Bucharest, near the con- 
ftux of the Argish (p.77.). He admires the beauty and spontaneous 
plenty of Meesia, or Bulgaria. : 
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and impracticable task”: and the principal histo- 
rian of the age most seriously affirms, that the pro- 
digious armies of Darius and Xerxes, which had so 
long been considered as the fables of vain and cre- 
dulous antiquity, were now justified, in the eyes of 
mankind, by the evidence of fact and experience. 
A probable testimony bas fixed the number of the 
Gothic warriors at two hundred thousand men: and 
if we can venture to add the just proportion of wo- 
imen, of children, and of slaves, the whole mass of 
people which composed this formidable emigration, 
must have amounted to near a million of persons, 
of both sexes, and of all ages.’ ‘The children of the 
Goths, those at least of a distinguished rank, were 
separated from the multitude. They were con- 
ducted, without delay, to the distant seats assigned 
for their residence and education; and as the nu- 
merous train of hostages or captives passed through 
the cities, their gay and splendid apparel, their ro- 
bust and martial figure, excited the surprise and 
envy of the Provincials. But the stipulation, the 
most offensive to the Goths, and the most im- 
portant to the Romans, was shamefully eluded. 
The Barbarians, who considered their arms as 
the ensigns of honour, and the,pledges of safety, 
were disposed to offer a price, which the lust or ava- 
rice of the Imperial officers was easily tempfed to 
*’ Quem si scire velit, Libyct velit eequoris idem 
Scire quam multe Zephyro truduntur harene. 
Ammianus has inserted, in his prose, these lines of Virgil (Geor- 
gic. I.ii.), originally designed by the poet to express the impos- 


' sibility of numbering the different sorts of vines. See Plin, Hist. 
Natur. |. xiv. 
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cap. accept. To preserve their arms, the haughty war- 
|. ‘riors consented, with some reluctance, to prostitnte > 

their wives or theit daughters; the charms of a 
beauteous maid, or a comely boy, secured the con- 
nivance of the inspectors; who sometimes cast an 
eye of covetousness on the fringed carpéts and linen 
garments of their new allies®, or who sacrificed 
their duty to the mean consideration of filling their 
farms with cattle, and their houses with slaves. 
The Goths, with arms in their hands} were per- 
mitted to enter the boats; and, when their strength 
was collected on the other side of the river, the im- 
mense camp which was spread over the plains and 
the hills of the Lower Mesia, assumed a threat- 
ening and even“hostile aspect. The leaders of the 
Ostrogoths, Alatheus and Saphrax, the guardians 
of their infant king, appeared soon afterwards on 
the Northern banks of the Danube; and immedi- 
ately dispatched their ambassadors to the court of 
Antioch, to solicit, with the same professions of 
allegiance and gratitude, the same favour which 
had been granted to the suppliant Visigoths. The 
absolute refusal of Valens suspended their pro- 
gress, and discovered the repentance, the suspi- 
cions, and the fegrs, of the Imperial council. 

_ Their dis An undisciplined and unsettled nation of Bar- 

" tress and ne : 

discontent. barians required the firmest temper, and the 
most dexterous management. The daily sub- 


* Eunapios and Zosimus curiously specify these articles of Gothic 
wealth and luxury. Yet it must be presumed, that they were the 
manufactures of the provinees; which the Barbarians had acquired 
as the spoils of war; or as the gifts, or merchandize, of peace. 
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sistence of near a milli .n of extraordinary subjects CHAP. 
XXXVI. 
a 


¥ 


--could be supplied only by constant and skilful 
diligence, and’ migh’ continually be interrupted 
by mistake or acciient. The insolence, or the 
indignation, of tle Goths, if they conceived them- 
selves to be the vbjects, cither of fear, or of 
contempt, might urge them to the mast desperate 
extremities ; and the fortune of the state seemed 
to depend on the prudence, as well as the inte- 
grity, of the generals of Valens. At this im- 
portant crisis, the military government of Thrace 
was exercised by Lupicinus and Maxinius, in 
whose venal minds the slightest hope of private 
emolument outweighed every consideration of 
public advantage ; and whose guilt was only alle- 
viated by their incapacity of discerning the per- 
nicious ettects of their rash and criminal adimini- 
stration. Instead of obeying the orders of their 
sovereign, and satisfying, with decent hberality, 
the demands of the Goths, they levied an unge- 
nerous and oppressive tax on the wants of the 
hungry Barbarians. The vilest food was sold at 
an extravagant price; and, in the room of whole- 
some and substantial provisions, the markets were 
filled with the flesh of dogs, and of unclean amni- 
mals, who had died of disease. To obtain the 
valuable acquisition of a pound of bread, the 
Goths resigned the possession of an expensive, 
though serviceable, slive; and e ssatl quantits 
of neat was greedily pmreliased wiih ten pounds 
of a precious, but useless, metal”. When their 
- © Decem hibras ; the word silver must he understood. Jornandes 
betrays the passions and prejudices of a Goth. The servile Greeks, 
VOL, IV. CC 
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property was exhausted, they continued this neces 


, sary trafic by the sale of their sons and danghters ; 


and notwithstanding the love of freedom, which 
animated every Gothic breast, they submitted 
to the humiliating maxim, that it was better 
for their children to be maintained in a servile 
condition, than to perish in a state of wretched 
and helpless independence. The most lively re- 
sentment 1s excited by the tyranny of pretended 
benefactors, who sternly exact the debt of gra- 
titude which they have cancelled by subsequent 
injuries: a spirit of discontent insensibly arose 
in the camp of the Barbarians, who pleaded, with- 
out success, the merit of their patient and dutiful 
behaviour; and loudly complained of the in- 
hospitable treatment which they had received 
from their uew allies. They beheld around them 
the wealth and plenty of a fertile province, in 
the midst of which they suffered the intolerable 


hardships of artificial famine. But the means of 


relief, and even of revenge, were in. their hands 
since the rapaciousness of their tyrants had left, 
to an injured people, the possession and the use 
of arms. The clamours of a multitude, untaught 
to disguise their sentiments, announced the 
first symptoms of resistance, and alarmed the 
timid and guilty minds of Lupicinus and Max- 
mugs. ‘Those crafty ministers, who substituted 


Eunapius and Zosimus, disguise the Roman oppression, and execrate 
the perfidy of the Barbarians. Ammuanus,a patriot historian, slightly, 
and reluctantly, touches on the odious subject. Jerom, who wrole 
almost on the spot, is fair, though concise. Per avaritiam Maxiau 
ducis, ad rebellionem fame coacti sunt (in Chron.). | 
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the cunning of temporary expedients to the wise CHap. 
and salutary counsels of general policy, attempted eae 
to remove the Goths from their dangerous station 
on the frontiers of the empire ; and to disperse 
them, in separate quarters of cantonment, through 
the interior provinces. As they were conscious 
how ill they had deserved the respect, or con- 
fidence, of the Barbarians, they diligently col- 
lected, from every side, a military force, that 
might urge the tardy and reluctant march of a 
people, who had not yet renounced the title, or 
the duties, of Roman subjects. But the generals 
of Valens, while their attention was solely di- 
rected to the discontented Visigoths, imprudently 
disarmed the ships and the fortifications which 
constituted the defence of the Danube. The 
fatal oversight was observed, and improved, by 
Alathcus and Saphrax, who anxiously watched 
the favourable moment of escaping from the pur- 
suit of the Huns. By the help of such rafts and 
vessels as could be hastily procured, the leaders 
of the Ostrogoths transported, without opposi- 
tion, their king and thei army; and boldly 
fyed an hostile and independent camp on the 


territories of the empire”. 

Under the name of Judges, Alavivus and Fri- Revolt of 
tigern were the leaders of the Visigoths in peace eee 
and war; and the authority which they derived al me 
from their birth, was ratified by the free consent tories. 


of the nation. In a season of tranquillity, their 


“ Ammiuas, XX81 1, 
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cHap. power might have been equal, as well as their 
AXVI, rank; but, as soon as their countrymen were ex-> 
asperated by hunger and oppression, the superior 
abilities of Fritigern assumed the muiltary com- 
mand, which he was qualified to exercise for the 
public welfare. He restrained the impaticnt spirit 
of the Visigoths, till the injuries and the insults of 
their tyrants should justify their resistance in the 
opinion of mankind: but he was not disposed to 
sacrifice any solid advantages for the empty pratsc 
of justice and moderation. Sensible of the benefits 
which would result from the union of the Gothic 
powers under the same standard, he secretly culti- 
vated the friendship of the Ostrogoths; aud while 
he professed an implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Roman generals, he proceeded by slow marche: 
towards Marcianopolis, the capital of the Lower 
Meesia, about seventy miles from the banks of the 
Danube. On that fatal spot, the flames of discord 
and mutual hatred burst forth into a dreadtul 
conflagration. Lupicinas had invited the Gothic 
chiefs to a splendid entertainment; and thei 
martial train remained under arms at the entrance 
of the palace. But the gates of the city were 
strictly guarded, and the Barbarians were sternly 
excluded from the use of a plentiful market, to 
which they asserted their equal claim of subjects 
and allies. ‘Their humble prayers were rejected 
with insolence and derision; and as their pa- 
tience was now exhausted, the townsmen, the 
soldiers, and the Goths, were soon involvell in a 
conflict of passionate altercation and angry re- 
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proaches. A blow was improdently given; a CUAP. 
‘sword was hastily drawn ; and the first blood that AAVI, 
was spilt in this accidental quarrel, became ea 
signal of a long and destructive war. In the 
midst of noise and brutal intemperance, Lupi- 
cinus was informed, by a secret messenger, that ° 
many of his soldiers were slam, and despoiled of 
their arms; and as he was already inflamed by 
wine, and oppressed by sleep, he issued a rash 
command, that their death should be revenged 
by the massacre of the guards of Fritigern and 
Alavivus. The clamorous shouts and dying 
groans apprised Fritigern of his extreme danger ; 
and, as he possessed the calin and intrepid spirit 
of a hero, he saw that he was lost if he allowed a 
moment of deliberation to the man who had so 
deeply injured him. “A trifling dispute,” said 
the Gothic leader, with a frm buat gentle tone 
of voice, “appears to have arisen between thie 
“two nations; but it may be productive of the 
“most dangerous consequences, unless the tu- 
“mult is immediately pacified by the assurance 
“of our safety, and the anthority of our pre- 
“sconce.” At these words, Fritigern and lis 
companions drew their swords, opened their pas- 
sage through the umesisting crowd, which fed 
the palace, the streets, and the gates, of Marcia- 
nopolis, and, mounting their horses, hastily va- 
nished from the eyes of the astonished Romans. 
The generals of the Goths were saluted by the 
fierct and joyful acclamations of the camp; war 
was instantly resolved, and the resolution was 
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CHaP. executed without delay: the banners of the nation 
XXVI. 


SO were displayed according to the custom of their 


ancestors ; and the air resounded with the harsh 
and mournful music of the Barbarian trumpet”. 
The weak and guilty Lupicinus, who had dared 
‘to provoke, who had neglected to destroy, and 
who still presumed to despise, his formidable ene- 
my, marched against the Goths, at the head of 
such a military force as could be collected on this 
sudden emergency. The Barbarians expected his 
approach about nine miles from Marcianopolis ; 
and on this occasion the talents of the general 
were found to be of more prevailing efficacy than 
the weapons and discipline of the troops. The 
valour of the Goths was so ably directed by the 
genius of Fritigern, that they broke, by a close 
and vigorous attack, the ranks of the Roman 
legions. Lupicinus left his arms and standards, 
his tribunes and his bravest soldiers, on the field 
of battle; and their useless courage served only 
to protect the ignominious flight of their leader. 
“That successful day put an end to the distress 
“ of the Barbarians, and the security of the Ro- 
“mans: from that day, the Goths, renouncing 
“the precarious condition of strangers and exiles, 
‘“ assuined the character of citizens and masters, 
“claimed an absolute dominion over the pos- 
“sessors of land, and held, in their own right, 
“the northern provinces of the empire, which 
‘are bounded by the Danube.” Such are the 


™ Vexillis de more sublatia, auditisque ériste sonantibus classtcts. 
Amimian. xxxi.5, These are the rauce cornua of Claudian (in Rufin. 
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words of the Gothic historian’, who celebrates, 
\with rude eloquence, the glory of his country- 
men. But the dominion of the Barbarians was 
exercised only for the purposes of rapine and de- 
struction. As they bad been deprived, by the 
ministers of the emperor, of the common benefits 
of nature, and the fair intercourse of social lite, 
they retaliated the injustice on the subjects of the 
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empire; and the crimes of Lupicinus were ex- They pe- 


piated by the ruin of the peaceful husbandmen of 
Thrace, the conflagration of their villages, and 
the massacre, or captivity, of their innoccnt fami- 
lies. The report of the Gothic victory was soon 
diffused over the adjacent country; and while it 
filled the minds of the Romans with terror and 
dismay, their own hasty imprudence contributed 
to increase the forces of Fritigern, and the cala- 
mities of the province. Some time before the 
great emigration, a numerous body of Goths, 
under the command of Suerid and Colias, had 
been received into the protection and service of 


ii. 57.), the large horns of the Urr, or wild bull; such as have been 
more recently used by the Swiss Cantons of Un and Underwald 
(Simler de Republich Helvet. 1. un. p 201. ediw Tuselin. Tigur. 
1734.). Vheir military horn is finely, though perhgps casually, intro- 
duced in an original narrative of the battle of Nancy (A. 1). 1477.) 
“ Attendant le combat le dit cor fut corné par trois fois, tant que le 
“vent du souffleur pouvoit durer: ce qui esbahit fort Monsicur de 
“ Bourgoigne ; car deja & Morat l’ avett ouy.” (See the Pieces Justi- 
ficatives in the 4to edition of Philippe de Comines, tom. 11. p. 495.)- 

™ Jornandes de Rebus Geticis, c. 26. p. 648. edit. Grot. These 
splendidi panni (they are comparatively such) ale undoubtedly tratr 
scribed from the larger histories of Priscus, Ablavius, or Casst>- 


dorus. 


netrateinlo 
Thrace. 
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walls of Hadrianople: but the ministers of Valens’ 
were anxious to remove them beyond the EHel- 
lespont, at a distance from the dangerous temp- 
tation which might so easily be communicated by 
the neighbourlioud, and the success, of their coun- 
trymen. The respectful submission with which 
they yiclded to the order of their march, might be 
considered as a proof of their fidelity; and ther 
moderate request of a suthcient allowance of pro- 
visions, and of a delay of only two days, was ¢x- 
pressed in the most dutiful terms. But the first 
magistrate of Hadrianople, incensed by some dis- 
orders which had been committed at bis country- 
house, refused this indulgence ; and arming against 
them the inhabitants and manufacturers of a po- 
pulous city, he urged, with hostile threats, their 
instant departure. The Barbarians stood silent 
and amazed, till they were exasperated by the in- 
sulting clamours, and missile weapons, of the 
populace: but when patience or contempt was fa- 
tigued, they crushed the undisciplined multitude, 
inflicted many a shameful wound on the backs of 
their flying enemies, and despoiled them of the 
splendid armour", which they were unworthy to 
bear. The resemblance of their sufferings and 
their actions soon united this victorious detachment 


® Cum populis suis longe ante suscepti. We are ignorant of the 
precise date and circumstances of their transmigration. 

* An Imperial manufacture of shields, &c. was established at 
Hadnianople; and the populace were headed by the Falrscenses, or 
workmen (Vales. ad Ammuian. xxxi. 6.) 
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to the nation of the Visigoths; the troops of Co- CHAP. 
Tias and Suerid expected the approach of the great , aes 
Fritigern, ranged themselves under his standard, 
aud signalized their ardour in the siege of Hadria- 
nople. But the resistance of the garrison informed 
the Barbarians, that, in the attack of regular for- 
tifications, the efforts of unskilfnl courage are sel- 
dom effectual. Their general acknowledged his 
error, raised thie siege, declared that “ he was at 
“peace with stone walls,” and revenged his 
disappointment on the adjacent country. He ac- 
cepted, with pleasure, the useful reinforcement of 
hardy workmen, who laboured in the: gold mines 
of Thrace“, for the emolument, and undcr the lash, 
of an unfeeling master”: and these new associates 
conducted the Barbarians, through the secret paths, 
to the most sequestered places, which had been 
chosen to secure the inhabitants, the cattle, and the 
Inagazines of corn. With the assistanee of such 
guides, nothing could remain impervious or inac- 


Pacem sibi esse cum patietibus memorans. Ammuan. xxXxi 7, 

™ ‘These mines were in the country of the Bessi, in the ridge of 
mountains, the Rhodope, that runs between Philippt and Philippo- 
pols; two Macedonian cities, which derived their name and origin 
from the father of Alexander. From the mines of Thrace he annually 
received the value, not the weight, of a thousand talents (200,0001.) ; 
a revenue which paid the phalanx, and corrupted the orators of 
Greece. See Diodor. Siculus, tom. u. 1. xvi. p. 88. edit. Wesseling. 
Godefroy’s Commentary on the Theodosian Codg, tom. 1. p. 490. 
Cellarius, Geograph. Antig. tom. i. p. 670. 857. D'Anville, Gvo- 
graphie Ancienne, tom. i. p. 336, 

7 As those unhappy workmen’‘often ran away, Valens had enacted 

severe Jaws to drag them from their hiding-places. Cod. Theodosian 
]. x. tit. xix, leg. 3. 7: 
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cHaP. cessible: resistance was fatal; flight was impracti- 
XXVI. cable; and the patient submission of helpless in/ 
Nn e/ 
nocence seldom found mercy from the Barbarian 
conqueror. In the course of these depredations, a 
great number of the children of the Goths, who 
had been sold into captivity, were restored to the 
embraces of their afflicted parents ; but these ten- 
der interviews, which might have revived and che- 
rished in their minds some sentiments of humanity, 
tended only to stimulate their native ferceness by 
the desire of revenge. They listened, with eager 
attention, to the complaints of their captive chil- 
dren, who had suffered the most cruel indignities 
from the lustful or angry passions of their masters, 
and the same cruelties, the same indignities, were 
severely retaliated on the sons and daughters of 
the Romans”. 
Operations ‘The imprudence of Valens and his ministers had 
neg introduced into the heart ef the empire a nation of 
A.D. 377. enemies; but the Visigoths might even yet have 
been reconciled, by the manly confession of past 
errors, and the sincere performance of former en- 
gagements. These healing and temperate measures 
seemed to concur with the timorous disposition of 
the sovereign of the East: but, on this occasion 
alone, Valens was brave; and his unseasonable 
bravery was fatal to himself and to his subjects. 
He declared his intention of marching from An- 
tioch to Constantinople, to subdue this dangerous 


* See Ammianus, xxxi. 5,6. The historian of the Gothic war 
loses time and space, by an unscasonable recapitulation uf the ancient! 
inroads of the Barbarians. 
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rebellion; and, as he was not ignorant of the dit- 
‘ficulties of the enterprise, he solicited the assistance 
of his nephew, the emperor Gratian, who com- 
manded all the forces of the West. The veteran 
troops were hastily recalled from the defence of 
Armenia; that important frontier was abandoned 
to the discretion of Sapor; and the immediate con- 
duct of the Gothic war was cutrusted, during the 
absence of Valens, to his heutenants Trajan and 
Profatuvus, two gencrals who indulged themselves 
in a very false and favourable opinion of their own 
abilities. On their arrival in ‘Thrace, they were 
joined by Richomer, count of the domestics ; and 
the auxiliaries of the West, that marched under his 
banner, were composed of the Gallic legious, re- 
duced indeed by a spit of desertion, to the vain 
appearances of strength and numbers. Ina coun- 
cil of war, which was influenced by pride, rather 
than by reason, it was resolved to seck, and to 
encounter, the Barbarians; who Jay encamped in 
the spacious and fertile meadows, near the most 
southern of the six mouths of the Danube". 
Their camp was surrounded by the usual fortif- 
cation of waggons”'; and the Barbarians, secure 


™ The Junerary of Antoninus yp. 220, 227. edit. Wesseling 
marks the situation of this place about sixty miles porth of Tom, 
Ovid's exile; and the name of Salices (the willows) expresse- the 


nature of the soil. 


» This circle of waggons, the Cérragu, was the usual fortification 
of the Barbarians (Vegetius ce Re Militan, lic. 10. Valesius a: 
Ammian. xxxi. 7-). The practice and the name were preserved by 
their descendants, as late as the fifteenth century. The Charroy, 
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CHAP. within the vast circle of the inclosure, enjoyed 
AXVI. the fruits of their valour, and the spoils of the 


province. In the midst of riotous intemperance, 
the watchful Fritigern observed the motions, 
and penetrated the designs, of the Romans. He 
perceived, that the numbers of the enemy were 
continually increasing; and, as he understood 
their intention of attacking his rear, as soon as 
the scarcity of forage should oblige him to remove 
his camp; he recalled to their standard his pre- 
datory detachments, which covered the adjacent 
country. As soon as they descried the flaming 
beacons", they obeyed, with incredible speed, 
the signal of their leader; the camp was filled 
with the martial crowd of Barbarians; their im- 
patient clamours demanded the battle, and their 
tumultuous zeal was approved and animated by 
the spirit of their chiefs. The evening was already 
far advanced; and the two armies prepared 
themselves for the approaching combat, which 
was deferred only till the dawn of day. While 
the trumpets sounded to arms, the undaunted 
courage of the Goths was confirmed by the 
mutual obligation of a solemn oath; and as they 
advanced to meet the enemy, the rude songs, 
which celebrated the glory of their forefathers, 
were mingled with their fierce and dissonaut out- 
which surrounded the Ost, is a word familiar to the readers of 
Froissard, or Comines. 

“ Statim ut accenst malleol. J have used the literal sense of 
real torches or beacons: but I almost suspect, that 1 is only one of 


those turgid metaphors, those false ornaments, that perpetually dis- 
figure the style of Ammiuanus. 
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cries; and opposed to the artificial harmony of (4) \p 
ithe Roman shout. Some military skill was dis- XVI. 
oan 


played by Fritigern to gain the advantage of a 
commanding eminence; but the bloody conflict, 
which began and ended with the light, was 
maintained, on either side, by the personal and 
obstinate efforts of strength, valour, and agility. 
The Jegions of Armenia supported their fame i 
arms; but they were oppressed by the irresistible 


weight of the hostile multitude: the lett wing of 


the Romans was thrown into disorder, and the 
ficld was strewed with their mangled carcasses. 
This partial defeat was balanced, however, by 
partial success ; and when the two armics, at a 
late hour of the evening, retreated to their re- 
spective camps, neither of them could clam the 
honours, or the effects, of a decisive victory. 
The real loss was more severely felt by the Ro- 
mans, in proportion to the smallness of their 
numbers; but the Goths were so deeply con- 
founded and dismayed by this vigorous, and per- 
haps unexpected, resistance, that they remained 
seven days within the circle of their fortifications. 
Such funeral rites, as the circumstances of time 
and place would admit, were piously discharged 
to some officers of distinguished rank; but the 
indiscriminate vulgar was left unburied on the 
plain. Their flesh was greedily devoured by the 
birds of prey, who, in that age, enjoyed very 
frequent and delicious feasts; and several years 
afterwards the white and naked bones, which 
covered the wide extent of the fields, presented 
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to the eyes of Ammianus, a dreadful monument 
of the battle of Salices”. 

The progress of the Goths had been checked 
by the doubtful event of that bloody day; and the 
Imperial generals, whose army would have been 
consumed by the repetition of such a contest, em- 
braced the more rational plan, of destroying the 
Barbarians, by the wants and pressure of their own 
multitudes. They prepared to confine the Visi- 
goths in the narrow angle of land, between the 
Danube, the desert of Scythia, and the mountains 
of Hemus, till their strength and spirit should be 
insensibly wasted by the inevitable operation of 
famine. The design was prosecuted with some 
conduct and snuecess; the Barbarians had almost 
exhausted their own magazines, and the harvests 
of the country; and the diligence of Saturninus, 
the master-general of the cavalry, was employed to 
improve the strength, and to contract the extent, 
of the Roman fortifications. His labonrs were in- 
terrupted by the alarming intelligence, that new 
swarms of Barbarians had passed the unguarded 
Danube, either to support the cause, or to imitate 
the example, of Fritigern. ‘The just apprehension, 
that he himself might be surrounded, and over- 
whelmed, by the arms of hostile and unknown na- 


@ Indicant nunc usquc albentes ossibus camp. Ammian, xxx1. 7. 
The historian might have viewed these plains, either as a soldier, 
or asa traveller, But his modesty has suppressed the adventures of 
his own life subsequent to the Persian wars of Constantius and Ju- 
lian. We are ignorant of the ime when he quitted the SCTVICe, and 
retired to Rome, where he appears to have composed hie ITistory ot 
his Own ‘Vimes, 
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~ tions, compelled Saturninus to relinquish the siege Crap. 
‘of the Gothic camp; and the indignant Visigoths, AVI. 
breaking from their confinement, satiated their 
hunger and revenge by the repeated devastation 
of the fruitful country, which extends above three 
hundred miles from the banks of the Danube to 
the streights of the Hellespont’. The sagacious 
Fritigern had successfully appealed to the pas- 
sions, as well as to the interest, of his Barbarian 
allies; and the love of rapine, and the hatred 
of Rome, seconded, or even prevented, the elo- 
quence of his ambassadors. He cemented a strict 
and usefal alliance with the great body of his 
countrymen, who obeyed Alathcus and Saphrax 
as the guardians of their infant king: the Jong 
animosity of rival tribes was suspended by the 
sense of their common interest; the independent 
part of the nation was associated under one stand- 
ard: aud the chiefs of the Ostrogoths appear to 
have yielded to the superior genius of the general 
of the Visigoths. THe obtained the formidable 
aid of the Taifalae, whose military renown was 
disgraced and polluted by the public infamy of 
their domestic manners. Every youth, on his 
entrance into the world, was united by the tres 
of honourable friendship, and brutal love, to some 
warrior of the tribe; nor could he hope to be 
released from this unnatural connexion, tll he 
had approved his manhood, by slaying, in single 
combat, a huge bea, or a wild boar of the 
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forest”. But the most powerful auxiliaries of the 
Goths were drawn from the camp of those enemicy 
who had expelled them from their native seats. 
The loose subordination, and extensive possessions, 
of the Huns and the Alani, delayed the conquests, 
and distracted the councils, of that victorious peo- 
ple. Several of the hords were allured by the 
liberal promises of Fritigern ; and the rapid cavalry 
of Scythia added weight and energy to the steady 
and strenuous efforts of the Gothic infantry. The 
Sarmatians, who could never torgive the successor 
of Valentinian, enjoyed and increased the general 
confusion ; and a seasonable irruption of the Ale- 
manni, into the provinces of Gaul, engaged the 
attention, and diverted the forces, of the emperor 
of the West. 

One of the most dangerous inconveniences of 
the introduction of the Barbarians into the army 
and the palace, was sensibly felt in thew cor- 
respondence with their hostile countrymen; to 
whom they imprudently, or maliciously, revealed 
the weakness of the Roman empire. A soldier, 
of the life-guards of Gratian, was of the nation 


* Hance Taifalorum gentem turpem, et obscena vite flazitus ita 
acciplMnus mersam , ut apud eos nelandi concubitus foedere copulentur 
mares puberes, etatis viriditater in eorum pollutis usibus consump- 
turt. Porro, si qui jam adultus aprum exceperit solus, vel interemit 
ursum immanem, colluvione liberatur incest. Amman. xXxi. Q. 
Among the Greeks likewise, more especially among the Cretans, the 
holy bands of friendship were confirmed, and sulhed, by unnatural 
love. 

“ Ammuian, xxxi. 8,9. Jerom (tom. i. p. 26.) enumerates the 
nations, and marks a calamitous period of twenty years. This epistle 
to Heliodorus was composed in the year 397 (Tillemont, Mem. 
Eccles. tom. xii, p, 645.), 
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of the Alemanni, and of the tribe of the Len- city. 
tienses, who dwelt beyond the lake of Constance. , ke 
ome domestic business obliged him to request a 
leave of absence. In a short visit to bis family 
and friends, he was exposed to their curious in- 
quiries; and the vanity of the loquacious soldier 
tempted him to display his intimate acquaintance 
with the secrets of the state, and the designs of his 
master. The intelligence, that Gratian was pre- 
paring to lead the military force of Gaul, and of 
the West, to the assistance of his uncle Valens, 
pointed out to the restless spirit of the Alemanni, 
the moment, and the mode, of a successful inva- 
sion. The enterprise of some light detachments, 
who, in the mouth of February, passed the Rhine 
upon the ice, was the prelude of a more important 
war. The boldest hopes of rapine, perbaps of 
conquest, outweighed the considerations of timid 
prudence, or national faith. Every forest, and 
every village, poured forth a band of hardy adven- 
turers; and the great army of the Alemanni, 
which, on their approach, was estimated at forty 
thousand men by the fears of the people, was after- 
wards magnified to the nuinber of seventy thou- 
sand, by the vain and creduloas flattery of the 
Imperial court. The legions, which had been or- 
dered to march into Pannonia, were immediately 
recalled, or detained, for the defence of Gaul; the 
military command was divided between Nanicnus 
and Mcellobaudes; and the youthful emperor, 
though he respected the long experience and sober 


wisdom of the former, was much more inclined to 
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admire, and to follow, the martial ardour of his .’ 
colleague; who was allowed to unite the incom- 
patible characters of count of the domestics, and 
of king of the Franks. His rival Priarius, king 
of the Alemannr, was guided, or rather impelled, 
by the same headstrong valour; and as their troops 
were animated by the spirit of their leaders, they 
met, they saw, they encountered, each other, near 
the town of Argentaria, or Colmar”, in the plains 
of Alsace. ‘The glory of the day was justly 
ascribed to the missile weapons, and well-prac- 
tised evolutions, of the Roman soldiers: the Ale- 
manni, who long maintained their ground, werc 
slaughtered with unrelenting fury: five thousand 
only of the Barbarians escaped to the woods and 
mountains; and the glorious death of their king 
on the field of battle, saved him from the re- 
proaches of the people, who are always disposed 
to accuse the justice, or policy, of an unsuccess- 
ful war. After this signal victory, which secured 
the peace of Gaul, and asserted the honour of the 
Roman arms, the emperor Gratian appeared to 
proceed without delay on his Eastern expedition ; 
but as he approached the confines of the Ale- 
manni, he suddenly inclined’ to the left, surprised 
them by his unexpected passage of the Rhine, and 
boldly advanced into the heart of their country. 


* The field of battle, Argentaria, or Argentovaria, is accurately 
fixed by M. d’Anville (Notice de l'Ancienne Gaule, p. 96—Q9.) at 
twebty three Gallic leagues, or thirty-four and a half Roman miles, 
to the South of Strasburg. From its ruins the adjacent town of 


Cadmar has arisen. 
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The Barbarians opposed to his progress the ob- cHav. 
stacles of nature and of courage; and still con- oe 
tinued to retreat, from one hill to another, till as 
they were satisfied, by repeated trials, of the 
power and perseverance of their enemies. Their 
submission was accepted, as a proof, not indced 

of their sincere repentance, but of their actual 
distress; and a select number of their brave and 
robust youth was exacted from the faithless na- 

tion, as the most substantial pledge of their future 
moderation, The subjects of the empire, who 

had so often experienced that the Alemanni could 
neither be subdued by arms, nor restrained by 
treaties, might not promise themselves any solid 

or lasting tranquillity: but they discovered, in the 
virtues of their young sovereign, the prospect of a 

long and auspicious reign. When the legions 
climbed the mountains, and scaled the fortifca- 

tions, of the Barbarians, the valour of Gratian 

was distinguished in the foremost ranks ; and the 

gilt and variegated armour of his guards was 
pierced and shattered by the blows, which they 

had received in their constant attachment to the 
person of their sovereign. At the age of nineteen, 

the son of Valentinian seemed to possess the 
talents of peace and war; and his personal success 
against the Alemanni was interpreted as a sure 
presage of his Gothic triamphs”. 


© The full and impartial narrative of Ammianus (xxx. 10.) 
may derive some additional light from the Epitome of Victor, the 
Chronicle of Jerom, and the History of Orosius (1. vil. ¢. 33. p, 55%, 
edit. Havercamp). 
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cHap. While Gratian deserved and enjoyed the ap- 
AAV" plause of his subjects, the emperor Valens, wh 
, plause o subje p 0, 
Valens at length, had removed bis court and army frord 
piers the Antioch, was received by the people of Constunti- 
Gath nople as the author of the public calamity. Before 
May s0— he had reposed himself ten days in the capital, he 
June 1). ; ; 
was urged by the licentious clamours of the Hip- 
podrome, to march against the Barbarians, whom 
he had invited into ie dominions: and the citi- 
zens, who are always brave at a distance from any 
real danger, declared, with confidence, that, if they 
were supplied with arms, they alone would under- 
take to deliver the province from the ravages of an 
insulting foe”. The vain reproaches of an ignorant 
multitude hastened the downfall of the Roman 
empire; they provoked the desperate rashness of 
Valens; who did not find, either in his reputation, 
or in big mind, any motives to support with firm- 
ness the public contempt. He was soon persuaded, 
by the successful atchicvemeuts of his lieutenants, 
to despise the power of the Goths, who, by the 
diligence of Fritigern, were now collected in the 
neighbourhood of Hadrianople. The march of 
the Taifale had been intercepted by the valiant 
Frigerid; the king of those licentious Barba- 
rians was slain in battle; and the suppliant cap- 
tives were sent into distant exile to cultivate the 
lands of Italy, which were assigned for their set- 
tlement, in the vacant territories of Modena and 


* Moratus paucissimos dies, seditione popnlarium levium pulsus. 
Ammian. xxxi. 11. Socrates (viv. c. 38.) supplies the dates and 
some circumstances. | 
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Parma”. The exploits of Sebastian”, who was CHAP. 
wecently engaged in the service of Valens, and OVE 
preiuoted to the rauk of master-general of the 
infantry, were still more honourable to himself, 
and useful to the republic. He obtained the 
jerm.ssion of selecting three hundred soldiers from 
each of the legions; and this separate detach- 
ment soon acquired the spirit of discipline, and 
the exercise of arms, which were almost forgotten 
under the reign of Valens. By the vigour and con- 
duct of Sebastian, a large body of the Goths was 
surprised in their camp: and the immense spoil, 
which was recovered from their hands, filled the 
city of Hadrianople, and the adjacent plain. The 
splendid narratives, which tbe general transmitted 
of his own exploits, alarmed the Imperial court by 
the appearance vl superior merit; aud though he 
cautiously insisted on the difficulties of the Gothic 
war, his valour was praised, bis advice was reject- 
ed; and Valens, who listened with pride and plea- 
sure to the flattcriug suggestions of the eunuchs of 
the palace, was impatient to seize the glory of an 


® Vivosque omnes circa Mutinam, Regiumque, ct Parinarpy 
Italica oppida, rura culturos exterminavit. Amunianus, xxx1, 9. 
Those cities and districts, about ten years after the colony of the 
Taifale, appear in a very desolate state. See Muratori, Dissertaziont 
sopra le Antichit& Italiane, tom. i. Dissertat. xxi. p. 35+. 

® Ammian.xxxi 11. Zosunus, |. iv. p.22a—250 “The latter 
expatiates on the desultory exploits of Sebastian, and dispatches, 
in a few lines, the mmportant battle of Hadrianopie. According 
to the ecclesiastical criucs, who hate Sebasuan, the praise of Zosinius 


Hemont, Hist. des Empereurs, tom. v. p 121.). His 


is disgrace (‘Ti 
er hima very questionable 


prejudice and ignorance undoubtedly rend 
judge of merit. 
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CHAP. easy and assured conquest. His army was strength-. 
_ ened by a numerous reinforcement of veterans 


and his march from Constantinople to Hadrianople 
was conducted with so much military skill, that 
he prevented the activity of the Barbarians, who 
designed to occupy the intermediate defiles, and 
to intercept either the troops themselves, or their 
convoys of provisions. The’ camp of Valens, 
which he pitched under the walls of Hadrianople, 
was fortified, according to the practice of the 
Romans, with a ditch and rampart; and a most 
important council was summoned, to decide the 
fate of the emperor and of the empire. The 


‘party of reason and of delay was strenuously main- 


tained by Victor, who had corrected, by the les- 
sons of expericuce, the nafive fierceness of the 
Sarmatian character; while Sebastian, with the 
flexible and obsequious eloquence of a courtier, 
represented every precaution, and every measure, 
that implied a doubt of immediate victory, as 
unworthy. of the courage and majesty of their in- 
vincible monarch. The ruin of Valens was pre- 
cipitated by the deceitful arts of Fritigern, and 
the prudent admonitions of the emperor of the 
West. The advantages of negotiating in the 
midst of war, were perfectly understood by the 
general of the Barbarians; and a Christian eccle- 
siastic was dispatched, as the holy minister of 
peace, to penetrate, and to perplex, the councils 
of the enemy. The misfortunes, as well as the 
provocations, of the Gothic nation, were forcibly 
and truly described by their ambassador; who 
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- protested, in the name of Fritigern, that he was Guap. 
still disposed to lay down his arms, or to employ **¥!- 
them only in the defence of the empire; if he —— 
could secure, for his wandering countrymen, a 
tranquil settlement on the waste lands of Thrace, 
and a sufficient allowance of corn and cattle. 
But he added, in a whisper of confidential friend- 
ship, that the exasperated Barbarians were averse 
to these reasonable conditions; and, that Friti- 
gern was doubtful whether he could accomplish 
the conclusion of the treaty, unless he found him- 
self supported by the presence, and terrors, of an 
Imperial army. About the same time, count 
Richomer returned from the West to announce 
the defeat and submission of the Alemanni, to 
inform Valens, that his nephew advanced by 
rapid marches at the head of the veteran and 
victorious legions of Gaul; and to request, in 
the name of Gratian and of the republic, that 
every dangerous and decisive measure might be 
suspended, till the junction of the two emperors 
should ensure the success of the Gothic war. But 
the feeble sovereign of the East was actuated only 
by the fatal illusions of pride and jealousy. He 
disdained the importunate advice; he rejccted 
the humiliating aid; lie secretly compared the 
ignominious, or at least the inglorious, period of 
his own reign, with the fame of a beardless youth; 
and Valens rushed into the field, to erect his ima- 
ginary trophy, before the diligence of his col- 
Jeague could usurp any share of the triamphs of 
the day. 
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CHAP. On the ninth of August, a day which has de- 


XXVI. served to be marked among the most inauspiciou 
Battle of of the Roman Calendar”, the emperor Valens, leav- 
Hadriano- . 
ple, ing, under a strong g | his baggage and military 
ke ‘g.J® treasure, marched from Hadrianople to attack the 

Goths, who were encamped about twelve miles from 
the city. By some mistake of the orders, or some 
ignorance of the ground, the right wing, or column 
of cavalry, arrived in sight of the enemy, whilst the 
left was still at a considerable distance ; the soldiers 
were compelled, in the sultry heat of summer, to 
precipitate their pace ; and the line of battle was 
formed with tedious confusion, and irregular 
delay. The Gothic cavalry had been detached 
to forage in the adjacent country; and Fritigern 
still continued to practise his customary arts. 
He dispatehed messengers of peace, made pro- 
posals, required hostages, and wasted the hours, 
till the Romans, exposed without shelter to the 
burning rays of the sun, were exhausted by thirst, 
hunger, and intolerable fatigue. The emperor 
was persuaded to send an ambassador to the Go- 
thic camp; the zeal of Richomer, who alone had 
courage to accept ‘the dangerous commission, 


3 Ammianus (xxxi. 12, 13.) almost alone describes the councils 
‘and actions which were terminated by the fatal battle of Hadrianople. 
We might censure the vices of his style, the disorder and perplexity of 
his narrative ; but we must now take leave of this impartial historian ; 
and reproach is sifenced by our‘regret for such an irreparable loss. 

The difference of the eight miles of Ammianue, and the twelve 
of Jdatius, can only embarrass those critics (Valesius ad loc.), ,.who 
suppose a great army to be a mathematical point, without space 
or dimensions. 
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was applauded: and the count of the domestics, CHAP. 

adorned with the splendid ensigns of his dignity, , | 
ad proceeded some way in the space between 

the two armies, when he was suddenly recalled 

by the alarm of battle. The hasty and improdent 

attack was made by Bacurius the Iberian, who 
commanded a body of archers and targeteérs ; 

and as they advanced with rashness, they re- 
treated with Joss and disgrace. In the same 
moment, the flying squadrons of Alatheus and 
Saphrax, whose return was anxiously expected by 

the gencral of the Goths, descended like a whirl- 

wind from the hills, swept across the plain, and 

added vew terrors to the tumultuous, but irre- 
sistible, charge of the Barbarian host. The’event 

of the battle of Hadrianople, so fatal to Valens 

and to the empire, may be described in a few 


words: the Roman cavalry fled; the infantry The defeat 
of the Ro- 


was abandoned, surrounded, and cut in pieces... 


The most skilful evolutions, the frmest courage, 
are scarcely sufficient to extricate a body of — 
foot, encompassed, on an open plain, by superior 
numbers of horse: but the troops of Valens, 
oppressed by the weight of the enemy and their 
own fears, were crowded into a narrow space, 
where it was impossible for them to extend their 
ranks, or even to use, with effect, their swords 
and javelins. In the midst of tumult, of slaugh- 
ter, and of disgay, the emperor, deserted by his 
guards, and wounded, as it was supposed, with 
an drrow, sought protection among the Lancearit 
and the Mattiarii, who still maintained their 
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ground with some appearance’ of order and firm-. 
ness: Hig faithfal generals, Trajan and Victor 


‘who - percéived. -his danger, Jondly exclaimed, 


Death of 
the em 
ror Valens. 


that:all was lost, unless the person of the emperor 
conld be saved. Some troops, animated by their 
exhortation, advanced to his relief:- they found 
only a bloody spot, covered with a heap of broken 
arms and mangled bodies, without being able to 
discover their unfortunate prince, either among 
the living, or the dead. Their search could not 
indeed be successful, if there is any truth in the 
circumstances with which some historians have 
related the death of the emperor, By the care 
of his attendants, Valens was removed from the 
field of battle to a neighbouring cottage, where ° 
they attempted to dress his wound, and to pro- 
vide for his future safety. But this humble re- 
treat was instantly surrounded by the enemy : 
they tried to force the door; they were provoked 
by a discharge of arrows from the roof, till at 
length, impatient of delay, they set fire to a pile 
of dry faggots, and consumed the cottage with 
the Roman emperor and his train. Valens 
perished in the ‘flames; and a youth, who dropt 
from the window, alone escaped, to attest the 
melancholy tale, and to inform the Goths of the 
inestimable prize which they had lost by their 
own rashness. A great number of brave and 
distinguished officers perished ingthe battle of 
Hadrianople, which equalled, in the actual loss, 
and far surpassed, in the fatal consequences, ‘the 
misfortune which’ Rome had formerly sustained 
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Ay 


m the fields of Canne®. Two master-generals CHAP. 
of the cavalry and infantry, two great officers of XXVI. 


the palace, and thirty-five tribunes, were found 
among the slain; and the death of Sebastian 
might satisfy the world, that he was the victim, 
as well as the author, of the public calamity. 
Above two-thirds of the Roman army were de- 
stroyed: and the darkness of the night was 
esteemed a very favourable circumstance; as it 
served to conceal the flight of the multitude, and 
to protect the more orderly retreat of Victor and 
Richomer, who alone, amidst the general conster- 
nation, maintained the advantage of calm courage, 
and regular discipline”. 


While the impressions of grief and terror were Funeral 


oration of 


still recent in the minds of men, the most cele- Valensan 
brated rhetorician of the age composed the funeral his army. 


oration of a vanquished army, and of an unpopular 
prince, whose throne was already occupied by a 
stranger. “ There are not wanting,” says the can- 


% Nee ulla, annalibus, preter Cannensem pugnain ita ad inter- 
necionein res legitur gesta. Amman. xxxi. 13. According to the 
grave Polybius, no more than 570 horse, and 3,000 foot, escaped 
from. the field of Cann: 10,000 were made prisoners; and the 
number of the slain amounted to 5,630 horse, and 70,000 foot (Polyb. 
1. ii. p. 371. edit. Casaubon, in Bvd.). Livy (xxii. 49.) 18 somewhat 
less bloody : he slaughters only 2,700 hore, and 40,000 foot. ‘The 
Roman army was supposed to consist of 87,200 effective nen 
(xxil. 36.). 

4. We have gaineds some faint light from Jerom (tom. i. p. 26. 
and in Chyon.-p. 188.), Victer (io Epitome), Orosius (1. vii. c. 33. 

Pp. 354.), Jornandes (c. 27.), Zosimus (1. iv. p. 230.), Socrates (I. iv. 
¢, 98.) Sozomen (I. vi. c. 40.).° Idatins (in Chron.). But their 
united evidence, if weighed against Ammianus alone, is light and 
unsubstantial, 
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cHAp. did Libanius, “ those who arraign the prudence of . 
_2XVL «© the emperor, or who impute the public misfor- 
“tune to the want of courage and discipline in 
“the troops. For my own part, I reverence the 
“memory of their former exploits: I reverence 
“ the glorious death, which they bravely received, 
“ standing, and fighting in their ranks: I reve- 
“ vence the field of battle, stained with their blood, 
“and the blood of the Barbarians. Those ho- 
“nourable marks have been already washed 
“away by the rains; but the lofty monuments 
“of their bones, the bones of generals, of centu- 
“rions, and of valiant warriors, claim a longer 
“period of duration. The king himself fought 
“and fell in the foremost ranks of the battle. 
“ His attendants presented him with the fleetest 
‘horses of the Imperial stable, that would soon 
“have carried him beyond the pursuit of the 
“enemy. They vainly pressed him to reserve 
“his important life for the future service of the 
“republic. He still declared that he was un- 
“worthy to survive so many of the bravest and 
“ most faithful of his subjects; and the, monarch 
“was nobly buried under a mountain of the 
“slain. Let none, therefore, presume to ascribe 
“the victory of the Barbarians to the fear, the 
“ weakness, or the imprudence, of the Romap 
“troops. The chiefs and the goldiers were ani- 
“mated by the virtue of their ancestors, whom 
“they equalled in discipline, and the arts of 
“war. Their generous emulation was supported 
_“ by the love of glory, which prompted them te 
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“contend at the same time with heat and thirst, CHAP. 
“ with fire and the sword; and cheerfully toem-, XVI 
“brace an honourable death, as their refuge against a at 

“ flight and infamy. . The indignation of the gods 
“has been the only cause of the success of our 
“enemies.” The truth of history may disclaim 
some parts of this panegyric, which cannot strictly 
be reconciled with the character of Valens, or the 
circumstances of the battle: but the fairest com- 
mendation is due to the eloquence, and still more 

to the generosity, of the sophist of Antioch”. 

The pride of the Goths was elated by this ‘phe Goths 
memorable victory; but their avarice was dis- ee 
appointed by the mortifying discovery, that the 
richest part of the Imperial spoil had been within 
the walls of Hadrianople. They hastened to pos- 
sess the reward of their valour; but they were 
encountered by the remains of a vanquished army, 
with an intrepid resolution, which was the effect 
of their despair, and the only hope of their safety. 

The walls of the city, and the ramparts of the 
adjacent camp, were lined with military engines, 
that threw stones of an enormous weight; and 
astonished the ignorant Barbarians by the noise, 
and velocity, still more than by the real effects, of 
the discharge. The soldiers, the citizens, the pro- 
yincials, the domestics of the palace, were united 
in the danger, and in the defence: the furious 
assault of the Goths was repulsed; their secret arts 
of treachery and treason wére discovered; and, 


%' Fibanius de ulciscend. Julian, Nece, c. 3. in Fabricius, Bib- 
liet, Gree. tom. vii. p. 140—148. 
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cap. after an obstinate conflict of many hours, they re- 
| XXVI. tired to their tents; convinced, by experience, that 


it would be far more advisable to observe the 
treaty, which their sagacious leader had_ tacitly 
stipulated with the fortifications of great and po- 
pulons cities. -After the hasty and impolitic mas- 
sacre of three hundred deserters, an act of justice ex- 
tremely useful tothe discipline of the Romanarmies, 
the Goths indignantly raised the siege of Hadria- 
nople. The scene of war and tumult was instantly 
converted into a silent solitude: the multitude 
suddenly disappeared; the secret paths of the woods 
and mountains were marked with the footsteps of 
the trembling fugitives, who sought a refuge in 
the distant cities of Ilyricum and Macedonia: and 
the faithful officers of the household, and the trea- 
sury, cautiously proceeded in search of the empe- 
ror, of whose death they were stil] ignorant. 
The tide of the Gothic inundation rolled from the 
walls of Hadrianople to the suburbs of Constanti- 
nople. The Barbarians were surprised with the 
splendid appearance of the capital of the East, the 
height and extent of the walls, the myriads of 
wealthy and affrighted citizens who crowded the 
ramparts, and the various prospect of the sea and 
land. While they gazed with hopeless desire on 
the inaccessible beauties of Constantinople, a sally 
was made from one of the gates by a party of 
Saracens”, who had been fortunately engaged 

* Valens had gained, or rather purchased, the friendship of the 


Saracens, whoge vexatious inroads were felt on the borders of Phee- 
nicia, Palestine, and Egypt. The Christian faith had been lately ig- 
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in the service of Valens. The cavalry of Scythia cyap. 
was forced to yield to the admirable swiftness and XXV!- 
spirit of the Arabian horses: their riders were ee 
skilled in the evolutions of irregular war ; and the 
Northern Barbarians were astonished, and dis- 
mayed, by the inhuman ferocity of the Barbarians 
of the South. A Gothic soldier was slain by the 
dagger of an Arab; and the hairy, naked savage, 
applying his lips to the wound, expressed a horrid 
delight, while he sucked the blood of his van- 
quished enemy”. The army of the Goths, laden 
with the spoils of the wealthy suburbs, and the 
adjacent territory, slowly moved, from the Bos- 
phorus, to the mountains which form the westcrn 
boundary of Thrace. The important pass of 
Succi was betrayed by the fear, or the misconduct, 
of Mauras; and the Barbarians, who no longer 
had any resistance to apprehend from the scattered 
and vanquished troops of the Kast, spread them- 
selves over the face of a fertile and cultivated 


country, as far as the confines of Italy, and the 
Hadriatic Sea™. 


troduced among a people, reserved, in a future age, {o propagate 
another religion (Tillemont, Hisi. des Etmpereurs, tom, v. p. 104. 
106. 141. Mem. Eccles, tom. vi. p. 593.). 

* Crinitus quidam, nudus omnia preter pubem, subraucum et 
lugubre strepens. Ammian. xxxi. 10. and Vales. ad loc. The 
Arabs often fought naked ; a custom which may be ascribed to their 
sultry climate, and ostentatious bravery. The description of this un- 
known savage is the lively portrait of Derar, a name so dreadful to 
the Christians of Syria. See Ockley’s Hist. of the Saracens, vol. i. 
p: 72. 84. 87. 

®°The series of events may still be traced in the last pages of 
Ammianus (xxxi. 15, 16.).  Zosimus (l. iv. p. 227.231), whom 
we are now reduced to cherish, misplaces the sally of the Arabs 
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cHap, The Homans, who s0' coolly, and so concisely, 
XXV1. srnention the acts of justice which were exercised by 
Theyre the’ legions”, “reserve their compassion, and their 


ed eloquence, ae their own sufferings, when the pro- 


provinces, vinces were invaded, and desolated, by the arms of 
379. the successful Barbarians.. The simple circumstan- 


- tial warrative (did such a narrative exist) of the ruin 
‘of a single town, of the misfortunes of a single fa- 
mily™, might exhibit an interesting and instructive 
pictute: of human manners: but the tedious repe- 
tition of vague and declamatory complaints would 
fatigue the attention of the most patient reader. 
The same censure may be applied, thongh not per- 
haps in an equal degree, to the prophane, and the 
ecclesiastical, writers of this unhappy period; that 
their minds were inflamed by popular and religious 
animosity; and, that the true size and colour of 
every object is falsified by the exaggerations of their 
corrupt eloquence. The vehement Jerom™’ might 


before the death of Valens. Eunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20.) 
praises the fertility of Thrace, Macedonia, &c. 

® Observe with how much indifference Cesar relates, in the 
Commentaries of the Gallic war; that he put to death the whole se- 
nate of the Veneti, who had yielded to his mercy (iii. 16.); ¢haé he 
laboured to extirpate the whole nation of the Eburones (vi. 31.) ; that 
forty thousand persons were massacred at Bourges by the just revenge 
of hia soldiers, who spared neither age nor sex/(vil. 27.), &c. 

1 Such are the accounts of the Sack of Magdeburgh, by the ec- 
clesiastic and the fisherman, which Mr, Harte has transcribed (Hist. 
of Gustavus Adolphus, vol. 1. p. 313—320.), with some apprehension 
of violating the dignity of history. 

1 Et vastatis urbibus, hominibusque interfectis, solitudinem et 
raritatem Lestiarum quoque fieri, ct volaislium, pisciumque : testis Illy- 

-ricum est, testis Thracia, testis in quo ortus sum solum (Pannonia) ; 
ubi prster coelum et terram, et crescentes vepres, et condensa sylva- 
rum cuncta perierunt. Tom. vii. p, 250. ad 1. Cap. Sophonias ; 
and tom. 1. p. 26. : 
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justly deplore the calamities inflicted by the Goths, CHAP. 
and their barbarous allies, on his native country Of 3 
Pannonia, and the wide extent of the provinces, 
from the walls of Constantinople to the foot of 
the Julian Alps; the rapes, the imassacres, the 
conflagrations ; and, above all, the profanation of 
the churches, that were turned into stahles, and 
the contemptuous treatment of the relics of holy 
martyrs. But the Saint is surely transported be- 
yond the limits of nature and history, when he 
affirms, “ that, in those desert countries, nothing 
‘“ was left except the sky and the earth ; that, after 
“ the destruction of the cities, and the extirpation 
“ of the human race, the land was overgrown with 
thick forests, aud inextricable brambles; and 
“that the universal desolation, announced by the 
“ prophet Zephaniah, was accomplished, in the 
“scarcity of the beasts, the birds, and even of 
“the fish.” These complaints were pronounced 
about twenty years after the death of Valens; and 
the Illyrian provinces, which were coustantly 
exposed to the invasion and passage of the Barba- 
rians, still continued, after a calamitous period 
of ten centuries, to supply new materials for ra- 
pine and destruction. Could it even be supposed, 
that a large tract of conntry had been left with- 
out cultivation and withent inhabitants, the 
consequences might not have beer so rital to the 
inferior productions of animated nature. The 
useful and feeble animals, which are nourished by 
the hand of man, might suffer and perish, if they 
were deprived of his protection: but the hrasts 
VOL, IV. EE 
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GHaP. of the forest, bis enemies, or his victims, would 
fcpler multiply in the free and undisturbed possession of 
their solitary domain. The various tribes that 
people the air, or the waters, are still less connected 
with the fate of the human species; and it 1s 
highly probable, that the fish of the Danube 
would have felt more terror and distress, from 
the approach of a voracious pike, than from the 
hostile inroad of a Gothic army. 
Massacre Whatever may have been the just measure of 
ie van tlle calamities of Europe, there was reason to 
im Asia, fear that the same calamities would soon extend 
A.D), 378. 
to the peaceful countries of Asia. The sons of the 
Goths had been judiciously distributed through 
the cities of the East; and the arts of education 
were employed to polish, and subdue, the native 
herceness of their temper. In the space of about 
twelve years, their nambers had continually 
increased; and the children, who, in the first 
emigration, were gent over the Hellespont, had 
attained, with rapid growth, the strength and 
spirit of perfect manhood". It was impossible 
to conceal from their knowledge the events of 
the Gothic war; and, as those daring youths had 
not studied the language of dissimulation, they 
betrayed their wish, their desire, perhaps their 
intention, to emulate the glorious example of 
their fathers. ‘The danger of the times seemed to 


‘” Kunapius (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 20.) foolishly supposes a 
preternatural growth of the young Goths, that he may mtroduce 
Cadmus’s armed men, who sprung from the dragon’s teeth, &c. 
such was the Greek eloquence of the times. 
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justify the jealous suspicions of the provincials ; 
and these suspicions were admitted as wnquestion- 
able evidence, that the Goths of Asia had formed 
a secret and dangerous conspiracy against the 
public safety. The death of Valens had left the 
East without a sovereign; and Julius, who 
filled the important station of master-general of 
the troops, with a high reputation of diligence 
and ability, thought it his duty to consult the 
senate of Constantinople; which he considered, 
during the vacancy of the throne, as the repre- 
sentative council of the nation. As soon as be 
had obtained the discretionary power of acting as 
he should judge most expedient for the good of 
the republic, he assembled the principal officers ; 
and privately concerted effectual measures for the 
execution of his bloody design. Au order was 
immediately promulgated, that, on a stated day, 
the Gothic youth should assemble m the capital 
cities of their respective provinces; and, as a 
report was industriously circulated, that they were 
summoned to receive a liberal gift of lands and 
money, the pleasing hope allayed the fury of 
their resentinent, and, perhaps, suspended the mo- 
tions of the conspiracy. On the appointed day, 
the unarmed crowd of the Gothic youth was 
carefully collected in the square, or Forum: the 
streets and avenues were occupied by the Roman 
troops; and the roofs of the houses were covered 
with archers and slingers. At the same hour, in 
all the cities of the East, the signal was given of 
indiscriminate slaughter; and the provinces ol 
Asia were delivered, by the cruel pradence of Julius, 
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CHAP. froma domesticencmy, who, in a few months, might 
AXVI. 

have carried fre and sword from the Hellespont to 
the Euphrates’. The urgent consideration of the 
public safety may undoubtedly anthorise the viola- 
tion of every positive law. How far that, or any 
other, consideration, may operate, to dissolve the 
natural obligations of humanity and justice, is a doc- 

trine of which I still desire to remain ignorant. 
The em- The emperor Gratian was far advanced on Ins 
Lavy march towards the plains of Hadrianople, when 
oe he was informed, at first by the confused voice 
the empire of fame, and afterwards by the more accurate 
ee reports of Victor and Richomer, that bis impa- 
Jan. 19. tyent colleague had been slain in battle, and that 
two-thirds of the Roman army were exterminated 
by the sword of the victorions Goths. Whatever 
resentment the rash and jealous vanity of his 
uncle might deserve, the resentment of a gene- 
rous mind is easily subdued by the softer emotions 
of grief and compassion: and even the sense of 
pity was soon lost in the serious and alarming 
consideration of the state of the republic. Gratian 
was too late to assist, hc was too weak to revenge, 
his unfortunate colleague; and the valiant and 
modest youth felt himsclf unequal to the support 
of a sinking world. A formidable tempest of the 
Barbarians of Germany seemed ready to burst 


over the provinces of Gaul; and the mind of 


™ Ammuanus evidently approves this execution, cilicacia velox 


et salutaris, which concludes his work (xxxi. 16.). Zosimus, who 
is curious and copious (lL. iv. p. 233—236.), mistakes the date, and 
labours to find the reason, why Julius did not consult the emperor 
Theodosius, who had not yet ascended the throne of the East. 
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Gratian was oppressed and distracted by the ad- 
munstration of the Western empire. In this im- 
portant crisis, the government of the East, and 
the conduct of the Gothic war, required the un- 
divided attention of a hero and a statesman. A 
subject invested with such ample connnand would 
not long have preserved jis fidelity to a distant 
benefactor; and the Imperial council embraced 
the wise and manly resolution, of conferring an 
obligation, rather than of yielding to an insult. 
lt was the wish of Gratian to bestow the purple 
as the reward of virtue; but, at the age of nine- 
tecn, it is not easy for a prince, edacated m the 
supreme rank, to understand the true characters 
of his ininisters and generals. He attempted to 
weigh, with an impartial band, their various merits 
and defects; and, whilst he checked the rash con- 
fidence of ambition, he distrusted the cautious 
wisdom, which despaired of the republic. As 


each moment of delay diminished something of 
the power and resources of the tuture soverena af 


the East, the situation of the times would not 
allow a tedious debate. The choice of Gratian 
was soon declared in favour of an exile, whose 
father, only three years belore, bad suffered, under 
the sanction of jes authority, an unjust and tyno- 
minious death. The great Theodosius, a name 
celebrated in history, and dear to the Catholic 
church, was summoned to the Imperial court, 


4 A hie of Theodosius the (treat was colipused im the last 
1080, mm bemo.), to mAame the 


century (Puri, 1679, in HO; 
ih Cathohe zeal. The autli, 


mind of the young Dauphin wi 
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which had gradually retreated from the confines 
of Thrace to the more secure station of Sirmium, 
Five months after the death of Valens, the empe- 
ror Gratian produced before the assembled troops, 
his colleague, and their master; who, after a 
modest, perhaps a sincere, resistance, was com- 
pelled to accept, amidst the general acclamations, 
the diadem, the purple, and the equal title of 
Augustus’. The provinces of Thrace, Asia, and 
Kgypt, over which Valens had reigned, were re- 
signed to the administration of the new emperor ; 
but, as he was specially entrusted with the conduct 
of the Gothic war, the Illyrian prefecture was 
dismembered ; and the two great dioceses of Dacia 
and Macedonia were added to the dominions of 
the Eastern empire’. if 

The same province, and, perhaps, the samc 
city’’, which had given to the throne the virtues 


Flechicr, afterwards bishop of Nismes, was a celebrated preacher ; 
and his history is adorned, or tainted, with pulpit-eloquence ; but he 
takes his learning from Barontus, and his principles from St. Ambrose 
and St. Augustin. 

© The birth, character, and clevation of Theodosius, are marked 
in Pacatus (in Panegyr. Vet. xi. 10, 11, 12.), Themistius (Orat. 
xiv, p. 182.), Zostnus (1. iv. p. 231.), Augustin (de Civitat. Dei, 
v. 25.), Orosius (I. vil. c. 34.), Sozomen (1. vil. c. 2.), Socrates 
(lev. c. 2.), Theodoret (1. v.c. 5.), Philostorgiue (J. ix. c. 17. with 
Godefroy, p. 393.), the Epitome of Victor, and the Chronicles of 
Prosper, Ldatius, and Marcellinus, in the Thesaurus Temporum of 
Scaliger. 

' Tillemont, Hist. des Empercurs, tom. v. p. 716, &c. 

7 L{taltca, founded by Scipio Africanus for his wounded veterans 
of Italy. The ruins still appear, about a league above Seville, but 
on the opposite bank of the river. See the Hispania Illustrata of 
Nonius, a short, though valuable treatise, c. xvii. p. 64—7. 
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of Trajan, and the talents of Hadrian, was the ori- 
ginal seat of another family of Spaniards, who, in 
a less fortunate age, possessed, near fourscore 
years, the declining empire of Rome“. They 
emerged from the obscurity of municipal honours 
by the active spirit oi the elder Theodosius, a ge- 
neral, whose exploits in Britain and Africa bave 
formed one of the most splendid parts of the annals 
of Valentinian. The son of that general, who 
likewise bore the name of Theodosius, was edu- 
cated, by skilful preceptors, in the liberal studies 
of youth; but he was instructed in the art of war 
by the tender care and severe discipline of his fa- 
ther’. Under the standard of such a leader, 
young Theodosius sought glory and knowledge, in 
the most distant scenes of military action; inured 
his constitution to the difference of seasons aud 
climates ; distinguished his valour by sea and land; 
and observed the various warfare of the Scots, the 
Saxons, and the Moors. His own merit, and the 
recommendation of the conqueror of Africa, soon 
raised him to a separate command: and, in the 
station of Duke of Masia, he vanquished an army 


tw Taree with Fillemont (Hist. des Empercurs, tom. ¥. p 726.) 
in suspecting the royal pedigree, which remained a secret till the pro- 
motion of Theodosius, Even after that event, the silence of Pacatus 
outweighs the venal evidence of Themistius, Victor, and Claudian, 
who connect the family of Theodosius with the blood of Trajan and 
Hadrian. | 

1 Preatus conipares, and consequently prefers, the youth of 
Theodosius, to the military education of Alexander, Hannibal, and 
the second Africanus; who, like hin, had served under ther fathers 


(xu. 8). 
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of Sarmatians; saved the province; deserved the 
Jove of the soldiers; and provoked the envy of 
the court’. His rising fortunes were soon blasted 
by the disgrace and execution of his illustrious 
father; and Theodosius obtained, as a favour, the 
permission of retiring to a private life in his native 
province of Spain. He displayed a firm and tem- 
perate character in the ease with which he adapted 
himself to this new situation. His time was 
almost equally divided between the town and 
country: the spirit, which had animated his public 
conduct, was shewn in the active and affectionate 
performance of every social duty ; and the diligence 
of the soldier was profitably converted to the im- 
provement of his ample patrimony’’, which lay 
between Valladolid and Segovia, in the midst of a 
fruitful district, still famons for a most exquisite 
breed of sheep’. From the innocent, but hum- 
ble, labours of lis farm, Theodosius was trans- 
ported, in less than four months, to the throne of 
the Eastern cmpire: and the whole period of the 
history of the world will not perhaps afford a 

? Amunanus (xxix. 0.) mentions this victory of Theodosius 
Junior Dux Masia, prima etiam tum lanugine juvenis, princeps 
postea perspectissiinus, ‘The same fact is attested by Themistius and 
Zosimus; but Theodorct (1. v.e. 5.), who adds some curious cireum- 
stances, strangely applies it to the time of the interregnum, 

™ Pacatus (in Punepyr, Vet. xii. 9.) prefers the rustic life of 


Theodosius to that of Cincinnatus; the one was the effect of choice, 
the other of poverty. 

"2M. d’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. i. p. 25.) has fixed 
the situation of Caucha, or Coca, in the old province of Gallicia, 


where Zosimus and Idatus have placed the birth, or patrimony, of 
Theodosius. 
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similar example, of an elevation, at the same time, 
so pure, and so honourable. The princes who 
peaceably inherit the scr-ptre of their fathers, claim 
and enjoy a legal right, the more secure, as it is ab- 
solutely distinct from the merits of their personal 
characters. The subjects, who, in q monarchy, or 
a popular state, acquire tle possession of supreme 
power, may have raised themselves, by the superio- 
rity either of genius or virtue, above the heads of 


their equals: but their virtue is seldom exempt 
from ambition; and the cause of the successfal can- 
didate is frequently stained by the guilt of conspi- 
racy, or civil war. Even in those governments 
which allow the reigning monarch to declare a col- 
league, or a successor, his partial choice, which 
may be influenced by the blindest passions, is often 
directed to an unworthy object. But the most sus- 
picious malignity cannot ascribe to Theodosius, im 
his obscure solitude of Caucha, the arts, the desires, 
or even the hopes, of an ambitious statesman ; 
and the name of the Exile would Jong since have 
been forgotten, if his genuine and distinguished vir- 
tues had not left a deep impression in the Imperial 
court. During the season of prosperity, he had 
been neglected ; but, in the public distress, his su- 


perior merit was universally felt and acknowledged. 
What confidence must have been reposed in his 1n- 
tegrity, since Gratian could trust, that a pious son 
would forgive, for the sake of the republic, the 
murder of his father! What expectations must have 
been formed of his abilities, to encourage the hope, 
that a single man could save, and restore, the em- 
pire of the East! Theodosius was invested with the 
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purple in the thirty-third year of his age. The vul- 
gar gazed with admiration on the manly beauty of 
his face, and the graceful majesty of his person, 
which they were pleased to compare with the pic- 
tures and inedals of the emperor Trajan; whilst 
intelligent observers discovered, in the qualities of 
his heart aad understanding, a more important re- 
semblance to the best and greatest of the Roman 
princes. 

It is not without the most sincere regret, that I 


successful Must now take leave of an accurate and faithful 


conduct of 
the Gothic : : ai ose 
times, without indulging the prejudices and pas- 


sions, which usually affect the mind of a contem- 


guide, who has composed the history of his own 


porary. Ammianus Marcellinus, who terminates 
his useful work with the defeat and death of Valens, 
recommends the more glorious subject of the en- 
suing reign to the youthful vigour and eloquence of 
the rising generation’. ‘The rising generation was 
not disposed to accept his advice, or to imitate his 
example’”; and, in the study of the reign of Theo- 


13 Let us hear Ammuianus himself. Hac, ut miles guondaim 
et Gracus, a principatu Cesaris Nerve exorsus, adusque Valentis 
interitum, pro virium explicavi mensurd: nunquam, ut arbitror, 
sciens, silentio ausus corrumpere vel mendacio. Scribant reliqua 
potiores state, doctrinisque florentes. Quos id, si libuerit, aggres- 
suros, procudere linguas ad majores moneo stilos. Amman. xxxi. 
16. The firet thirteen books, a superficial epitome of two hundred 
and fifty-seven years, are now lost: the last eighteen, which contain 
no more than twenty-five years, still preserve the copious and au- 
thentic history of his own times. 

Nt Ammianus was the last subject of Rome who composed a 
profane history in the Latin language. The East, in the next cen- 
tury, produced some rhetorical historians, Zosimus, Olympiodorus, 
Malchus, Candidus, &c. See Vossius de Historicis Grecis, lil, 
c. 18, de Historicis Latinis, |, it. c. 10, &c., 
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. dosius, we are reduced to illustrate the partial CHap. 
narrative of Zosimus, by the obscure hints of frag- ab 


ments and chronicles, by the figurative style of 
poetry or panegyric, and by the precarious assist- 
ance of the ecclesiastical writers, who, in the heat 
of religious faction, are apt to despise the profane 
virtues of sincerity and moderation. Conscions of 
these disadvantages, which will continue to involve 
a considerable portion of the decline and fall of 
the Romen empire, 1 shall proceed with doubtful 
and timorous steps. Yet I may boldly pronounce, 
that the battle of Hadrianople was never revenged 
by any signal or decisive victory of Theodosius 


over the Barbarians: and the expressive silence of 


his venal orators may be confirmed by the obser- 
vation of the condition and circumstances of the 
times. The fabric of a mighty state, which has 
been reared by the labours of successive ages, 
could not be overturned by the misfortune of a 
single day, if the fatal power of the imagination 
did. not exaggerate the real measure of the cala- 
mity. The loss of forty thousand Romans, who 
fell in the plains of Hadrianople, might have 
been soon recruited in the populous provinces of 
the Kast, which contained so many millions of 
Ifhabitants. The courace of a soldier is found 
to be the cheapest, an most common, quality of 
human nature; and sufficient skill to encounter 
an undisciplined foc, might have been spcedily 
taught by the care of the surviving centurious. 
If the Barbarians were mounted on the horses, 
and equipped with the armour, of their vanquished 
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CHAP, enemies, the numerous studs of Cappadocia and. 

ek Spain would have supplied new squadrons of ca- 

ae 
valry ; the thirty-four arsenals of the empire were 
plentifally stored with magazines of offensive and 
defensive arms; and the wealth of Asia might 
still have yielded an ample fund for the expences 
of the war. But the effects which were produced 
by the battle of Hadrianople on the minds of the 
Barbarians, and of the Romans, extended the 
victory of the former, and the defeat of the lat- 
ter, far beyond the limits of a single day. A 
Gothic chief was heard to declare, with insolent 
moderation, that, for his own part, he was fa- 
tigued with slaughter; but that he was astonished 
how a people, who fled before him like a flock 
of sheep, could still presume to dispute the pos- 
session of their treasures and provinces’. ‘The 
same terrors, which the name of the Huns had 
spread atnong the Gothic tribes, were inspired, 
by the formidable name of the Goths, among the 
subjects and soldiers of the Roman empire’”. 
If Theodosius, hastily collecting his scattered 
forces, had led them into the ficld to cncounter 
a victorious enemy, his army would have been 
vanquished by their own fears; and his rashness 
could not have been excuscd by the chance ‘of 


Chrysostom, tom. i. p. 544. edit- Montfaucon. I have veritied, 
and examined, this passage: but I should never, without the aid of 
Tillemont (Hist. des Emp, tom. v. p. 152.) have detected an historical 
anecdote, in a strange medley of moral and mystic exhortations, ad- 
dressed, by the preacher of Antioch, to a young widow. 

"6 Eunapius, in Excerpt, Legation. p. 24. 
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~snecess. But the vreat Theodosius, an epithet 
which he honourably deserved on this momen- 
tous occasion, conducted himself as the firm and 
faithful guardian of the republic. He fixed his 
head-quarters at Thessalonica, the capital of the 
Macedonian diocese’’; from whence he could 
watch the irregular motions of the Barbarians, 
and direct the operations of bis lieutenants, from 
the gates of Constantinople to the shores of the 
Hadriatic. The fortifications and garrisons of 
the cities were strengthened; and the troops, 
among whom a sense of order and discipline was 
revived, were insensibly emboldened by the con- 
fidence of their own safety. From these secure 
stations, they were encouraged to make frequent 
sallies on the Barbarians, who infested the adja- 
cent country: and, as they were seldom allowed 
to engage, without some decisive superiority, 
either of ground or of numbers, their enterprises 
were, for the most part, successful ; and they 
were soon convinced, by their own expericiice, 
of the possibility of vanquisbing their moincible 
enemies. The detachments of these separate 
garrisons were gradually united into small armics ; 
the same cautious measures were pursued, accord- 
ing to an extensive and well-concerted plan ot 
operations ; the events of each day added strength 
and spirit to the Roman arms; and the artful 
diligence of the emperor, who circulated the most 
favourable reports of tue “success of the war, 


U1 See Godefroy’s Chronology of the Laws. Codex Theodos. 
tom. i. Prolegomen. p. xcixk.—cis. 
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the insults and injuries, which they had recipro- 
cally offered, or sustained, while the nation was 
seated in the countries beyond the Danube. The 
progress of domestic faction abated the more 
diffusive sentiment of national animosity; and 
the officers of Theodosius were instructed to pur- 
chase, with liberal gifts and promises, the retreat, 
or service, of the discontented party. The ac- 
quisition of Modar, a prince of the royal blood 
of the Amali, gave a bold and faithful champion 
to the cause of Rome. The illustrious deserter 
soon obtained the rank of master-general, with 
an important command; surprised an army of 
his countrymen, who were immersed in wine and 
sleep; and after a cruel slaughter of the astonish- 
ed Goths, returned with an immense spoil, and 
four thousand waggons, to the Lnperial camp™. 
In the hands of a skilful politician, the most 
different means may be’ successfully applied to 
the same.ends: and the peace of the empire, 
which had been forwarded by the divisions, was 
accomplished by the re-union, of the Gothic 


Death and nation. Athanaric, who’ bad been’ a_ patient 


funeral of 


Athanaric, Spectator of these extraordinary events, was at 


A.D. $81, 


Jan. 25 


length driven, by the chance of arms, from the 
dark recesses of the woods of Caucaland. He 
no longer hesitated to pass the Danube; and a 
very considerable part of the subjects of Fritigern, 
who already felt the inconveniences of anarchy, 
were easily persuaded to acknowledge for their 


2 Zosimus (liv. p. 232.) styles him a Scythian, a name which 
the more recent Greeks seem to have appropriated to the Goths. 
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king, a Gothic Judge, whose birth they respected, CHAP. 


and whose abilities they had frequently experience 
But age had chilled the daring spirit of Athanaric; 
and, instead of leading his people tothe field of battle 
and victory, he wisely listened to the fair proposal 
of an honourable and advantageous treaty. ‘Theo- 
dosius, wha was acquainted with the merit and 
power of his new ally, condescended to meet bim 
at the distance of several miles from Constant- 
nople; and entertained him in the Imperial city, 
with the confidence of a friend, and the magnih- 
cence of a monarch. “ The Barbarian prince 
“observed, with curious attention, the variety of 
" objects which attracted his notice, and at last 
“ broke out into a sincere aud passionate exclama- 
, tion of wonder. I now behold (said he) what | 
“never could believe, the glories of this stupend- 
“ous capital! and as he cast his eyes around, he 
“viewed, and be admired, the commanding sita- 


“ation of the city, the strength aud beauty of 


“the walls and public edifices, the capacious 
‘harbour, crowded with imnumerable vessels. 
“the perpetual concourse of distant nations, and 
“the arms and discipline of the troops. Indeed, 
“ (continued Athanaric,) the emperor of the Ro- 
“mans is a god upon earth ; and the presump- 
“tuons man, who dares to lift his hand against 


“him, is guilty of his own blood.’ The 


"1 The reader will not be displeased to sec the orginal words of 
Jornandes, or the author whem he transcribed. Regiarm urbe tn- 
gressus est, miransque, En, inquit, cerno quod sepe mereduls.s 
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CHAP. Gothic king did not long enjoy this splendid and . 
AVE honourable reception; and, as temperance was not 
the virtue of his nation, it may justly be sus- 
pected, that his mortal disease was contracted 
amidst the pleasures of the In:perial banquets. 
But the policy of Theodosius derived more solid 
benefit from the death, than he could have ex- 
pected from the most faithful services, of his 
ally. The funeral of Athanaric was performed 
with solemn rites in the capital of the East; a 
stately monument was erected to his memory ; 
and his whole army, won by the liberal courtesy, 
and decent grief, of Theodosius, enlisted under 
the standard of the Roman empire’™. The sub- 
mission of so great a body of the Visigoths was 
productive of the most salutary consequences; and. 
_ the mixed influence of force, of reason, and of 
corruption, became every day more powerful, 
and more extensive. ach independent chieftain 
hastened to obtain a separate treaty, from thie 
apprehension that an obstinate delay might expose 
him, alone and unprotected, to the revenge, or 
justice, of the conqueror. The general, or rather 
audiebam, famam videlicet tanta urbis. Et hue illue oculos vol- 
vens, nunc situin urbis commeatumque navium, nunc meenia clara 
prospectans, miratur; populosque diversarum gentium, quasi fonte 
in uno e diversis partibus scaturiente und&, sic quoque militem ordi- 
natum aspiciens. Deus, inquit, est sine dubio terrenus Imperator, 
et quisquis adversuseum manum moverit, ipse sui sanguinis reus 


exisuit. Jornandes (c, xxviii. p. 650.) proceeds to mention his death 
and funcral. 

@ Jornandes, c. xxviii. p.650. Even Zosimus (I. iv. p. 240.) 
is compelled to approve the generosity of Theodosius, so honourable 
to himself, and so beneficial to the public. 
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the final, capitulation of the Goths, may be dated Crap. 


four years, one nionth, and twenty-five days, after XXV]. 
; pee! 


the defeat and death of che emperor Valens. = AD. 582, 


‘The provinces of the Danube had been already Rtas 


relieved from the oppressive weight of the Gru- oo 
ort 


thungi, or Ostrogoths, by the voluntary retreat Gruthun- 
gi, or Os- 
trogoths, 


had prompted them to seek new scenes of rapine ea 380, 
crober. 


of Alatheus and Saphrax; whose restless spirit 


and glory. Their destructive course was pointe 
towards the West; but we must be satisfied with 
a very obscure and imperfect knowledge of their 
yarious adventures. The Ostrogoths impelled 
several of the German tribes on the provinces of 
Gaul; concluded, and soon violated, a treaty 
with the emperor Gratian ; advanced into the 
-nuknown countries of the North; and, after an 
interval of more than four years, retuned, with 
accumulated force, to the banks of the Lower 
Danube. Their troops were recruited with the- 
fiercest. warriors of Germany and Scythia; and 
the soldiers, or at least the historians, of the em- 
pire, no longer recognised the name and coun- 
tenances of their former enemies The gene- 
ral, who commanded the military and naval 
powers of the Thracian frontier, soon perceived 
that his superiority would be disadvantageous to 
the public service; and that the Barbarians, awed 


19 The short, but authentic, hints 15 the Fas(zof Edatius (Chiron. 
Scaliger. p. 52.) are stained with contemporary passion. The four- 
teenth oration of Themistius 1s a compliment to Peace, and the con- 
sul Saturninus (A. D. 383.). 0 

IA FArs, ro ExyGinsy AGH Ayryrss, Zoumus, |. iv. ps 252. 
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CHAP. by the presence of his fleet and legions, would 
ANE | probably defer the passage of the river till the 
approaching winter. ‘The dexterity of the spies, 
whom he sent into the Gothic camp, allured the 
Barbarians into a fatal snare. They were per- 
suaded, that, by a bold attempt, they might sur- 
prise, in the silence and darkness of the night, the 
sleeping army of the Romans; and the whole 
inultitude was hastily embarked in a fleet of three 
thousand canoes*”. The bravest of the Ostro- 
goths led the van; the main body consisted of 
the remainder of their subjects and soldiers ; and 
the women and children securely followed in the 
rear, One of the nights without a moon had 
been selected for the execution of their design; 
and they had almost reached the southern bank 
of the Danube, in the firm confidence that they 
should find an easy landing, and an unguarded 
camp. But the progress of the Barbarians was 
suddenly stopped by an unexpected obstacle; a 
triple line of vessels, strongly connected with cach 
other, and which formed an impenctrable chain 
of two miles and a half along the river. While 
they struggled to force their way in the unequal 
conflict, their right flank was overwhelmed by 
the irresistible attack of a fleet of gallies, which 


1% Tam justified, by reason and example, in applying this Indian 
name to the povévax of the Barbarians, the single trees hallowed 
inta the shape of a boat, wAnfe povtvawy cufiBacorres. Zosimus, 
J. iv. p. 253. 

Aust Danubium quondam tranare Gruthungi 
In lintres fregere nemus; ter mille ruebant 
Per fluvium plenz cuneis immanibus alni. 
Claudian, in iv. Cons. Hon. 623. 
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were urged down the stream by the united impulse CHAP. 
of oars and of the tide. The weight and velocity Aa 
C ee e/ 
of those ships of war broke, and sunk, and dispersed, 
the rade and feeble canoes of the Barbarians: their 
valour was ineffectual ; and Alatheus, the king, or 
general, of the Ostrogoths, perished, with his bravest 
troops, either by the sword of the Romans, or in 
the waves of the Danube. ‘The last division of this 
unfortunate fleet might regain the opposite shove ; 
but the distress and disorder of the multitude ren- 
dered them alike incapable, either of action or 
counsel; and they soon implored the clemency of 
the victorious enemy. On this occasion, as well as 
on many others, it is a difficult tagk to recoucile 
the passions and prejudices of the writers of the 
age of Theodosius. The partial and malignant 
historian, who misrepresents every action of his 
reign, affirms, that the emperor did not appear 
‘athe field of battle till the Barbarians had been, 
vanquished by the valour and conduct of his 
lieutenant Promotus'”. The flattering poet, 
who celebrated, in the court of Honorius, the 
glory of the father and of the son, ascribes the 
victory to the personal prowess of Theodosius ; 
and almost insinuates, that the king of the Ostro- 


4 


: 1” 

goths was slain by the hand of the emperor “. 

"65 Zosimus, |. iv. p.252--255. He too frequently betrays his 

poverty of judgment, by disgracing the most serious narratives with 
trifling and incredible circumstances. 


in __——Odothei Regis opima 
Retulit | Ver. 632. 


The cpima were the spoils which 4 Roman general could ouly win 
from the king, or general, of the enemy, whom he had slain with 
his own hands: and no more than three such examples are celebra- 


ted in the victorious ages of Rome. 
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CHAP. The truth of history might perhaps be found in a 
aes just medium between these extreme and contra- 
dictory assertions. 
Settlement The original treaty which fixed the settlement 
ae ., of the Goths, ascertained their privileges, and sti- 
ne pulated their obligations, would illustrate the his- 
A.D. tory of Theodosius and his successors. The series 
485-395. of their history has imperfectly preserved the spirit 
and substance of this singular agreement’. The 
ravages of war and tyranny had provided many 
large tracts of fertile but uncultivated land for the 
use of those Barbarians, who might not disdain the 
practice of agriculture. A numerous colony of the 
Visigoths was seated in Thrace: the remains of the 
Ostrogoths were planted in Phrygia and Lydia ; 
their immediate wants were supplied by a distribu- 
tion of corn and cattle; and their future industry 
was encouraged by an exemption from tribute, 
during a certain term of years. The Barbarians 
would have deserved to feel the cruel and perfidious 
policy of the Imperial court, if they had suffered 
themselves to be dispersed through the provinces. 
They required, and they obtained, the sole pos- 
session of the villages and districts assigned for 
their residence; they still cherished and propa- 
gated their native manners and language; assert- 
ed, in the bosom of despotism, the freedom of 
'® See Themistius, Orat. xvi. p. 211. Claudian (in Eutrop. 
1,11, 152.) mentions the Phrygian colony : 
Ostrogothis colitur: ae Gruthungis 
Phryx ager -———= 
and then proceeds to name the rivers of Lydia, the Pactolus, and 
Hermus, 
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their domestic government; and acknowledged the cuHap. 
sovereignty of the emperor, without submitting to te, 
the inferior jurisdiction of the laws and magistrates —— 
of Rome. The hereditary chiefs of the tribes and 
families were still permitted to command their fol- 

lowers in peace and war; but the royal dignity was 
abolished; and the generals of the Goths were 
appointed and removed at the pleasure of the em- 

peror. An army of forty thousand Goths was 
maintained for the perpetual service of the empire 

of the East; and those hanghty troops, who as- 
sumed the title of Faderuti, or allies, were distin- 
guished by their gold collars, liberal pay, and licen- 

tious privileges. Their native courage was in- 
proved by the use of arms, and the knowledge of 
discipline; and, while the repabhe was guarded, 

or threatened, by the doubtful sword of the Bar- 
barians, the last sparks of the military flame were 
finally extinguished in the minds of the Romans’ ” 
Theodosius had the address to persuade his allit> 

that the conditions of peace which had been ex- 

torted from him by prudence and necessity, were 

the voluntary expressions of his sincere friendship 

for the Gothic nation’. A different inode of vin 


'% Compare Jornandes (c. xx. 27.), who marks the condition and 
number of the Gothic Feederatt, witb ‘Losimus (1. tv. p. 28.), who 
mentions their golden collars; and Pacatus (in Pavegyr. Wet xt. 
37.), who applauds, with false or foolish joy, their bravergand dis- 
ciphine. 

80 Amator pacis generisque Gothorun, is the praise bestowed 
by the Gothic historian (c. xxix.), who represents Ins nution as 
innocent, peaceable men, slow to anger, and patient of injuries, 
According to Livy, the Romans conquered the world in them own 


defence. 
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dication or apology was opposed to the complaints 
of the people; who loudly censured these shame- 
ful and dangerous concessions. The calamities 
of the war were painted in the most lively colours; 
and the first symptoms of the return of order, of 
plenty, and security, were diligently exaggerated. 
The advocates of Theodosius could affirm, with 
some appearance of truth and reason, that it was 
impossible to extirpate so many warlike tribes, 
who were rendered desperate by the loss of their 
native country; and that the exhausted provinces 
would be revived by a fresh supply of soldiers and 
husbandmen. The Barbarians still wore an angry 
and hostile aspect; but the experience of past times 
might encourage the hope, that they would acquire 
the habits of industry and obedience; that their 
manners would be polished by time, education, and 
the influence of Christianity; and that their pos- 
terity would insensibly blend with the great body 
of the Roman people™. 

Notwithstanding these specious arguments, 
and these sanguine expectations, it was apparent 
to every discerning eye, that the Goths would long 

‘Besides the partial invectives of Zosimus (always discontented 
with the Christian reigns), see the grave representations which Sy- 
nesius addresses to the emperor Arcadius (de Regno, p. 25, 26. 
edit. Petav.). The philosophic bishop of Cyrene was near enough to 


Judge ; and he was sufficiently removed from the temptation of fear 
or flattery. 

'? Themistius (Orat. xvi. p. 211, 212.) composes an elaborate 
and rational apology, which is not, however, exempt from the pue- 
tilities of Greek rhetoric. Orpheus could only charm the wild 
beasts of Thrace ; but Theodosius enchanted the men and women, 
whose predecessors in the same country had torn Orpheus in pieces, 
Xe. 
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remain the enemies, and might soon become the 
conquerors, of the Roman empire. Their rude 
aud insolent behaviour expressed their contempt 
of the citizens and provincials, whom they insulted 
with impunity’. To the zeal and valour of the 
Barbarians, Theodosins was indebted for the suc- 
cess of his arms: but their assistance was preca- 
rious; and they were sometimes seduced, by a 
treacherous and inconstant disposition, to abandon 
his standard, at the inoment when their service 
was the most essential. During the civil wai 
against Maximms, a great number of Gothic de- 
serters retired into the morasses of Macedoma, 
wasted the adjacent provinces, and obliged the 
intrepid monarch to expose his person, and exert 
his power, to suppress the rising flame of rebel- 
lion’. The public apprehensions were fortified 
by the strong suspicion, that these tumualts were 
not the eflect of accidental passion, but the result 
of decp and premeditated design. It was cenerally 
believed, that the Goths had signed the treaty 
of peace with an hostile and insidious spirit ; and 
that their chicts had previously bound themselves, 
by a solemn and secret oath, never to keep faith 
with the Romans; to maintain the fairest shew ol 
loyalty and friendship, and to watch the favourable 


13 Constantinople was deprived, half.a day, of the public allaw- 


ance of bread, to expiate the murder of a Gothic soldier reat 


Yxubixay was the guilt of the people. Jabanius, Orat. xu. p 394 edit 
Morel. 

It Zosintus, Liv. p. [07 —271- 
story of the adventurous prince, who roved ¢ 
horsemen, of a spy whom they detecicd, whip 
eld woman's cotluge, &c. 


He tells a long and rdrculou 
he conotry with only five 
ped, and killed an an 
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CHAP, moment of rapine, of conquest, and of revenge. 
a But, as the minds of the Barbarians were not 
insensible to the power of gratitude, several of 
the Gothic leaders sincerely devoted them- 
selves to the service of the empire, or, at least, 
of the emperor: the whole nation was insen- 
sibly divided into two opposite factions, and 
much sophistry was employed in conversation 
and dispute, to compare the obligations of their 
first, and second, engagements. ‘The Goths, who 
considered themselves as the friends of peace, of 
justice, and of Rome, were directed by the au- 
thority of Fravitta, a valiant and honourable 
youth, distinguished above the rest of his coun- 
trymen, by the politeness of his manners, the 
liberality of his sentiments, and the mild virtues 
of social life. But the more numerous faction 
adhered to the fierce and faithless Priulf, who in 
flamed the passions, and asserted the indepen- 
dence, of his warlike followers, On one of the 
solemn festivals, when the chiefs of both parties 
were invited to the Imperial table, they were in- 
sensibly heated by wine, till they forgot the usual 
restraints of discretion and respect; and betrayed, 
in the presence of Theodosius, the fatal secret of 
their domestic disputes. The emperor, who had 
been the reluctant witness of this extraordinary 
controversy, dissembled his fears and resentment, 
and soon dismissed the tumultuous assembly. Fra- 
vitta, alarmed and exasperated by the insolence 
of his rival, whose departure from the palace 
might have been the signal of a civil war, boldly 
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followed him; and, drawing his sword, laid Prialt 
dead at his feet. Their companions flew to arms; 
and the faithful champiou of Rome would have 
heen oppressed by superior numbers, if be had not 
heen protected by the seasonable interposition of 
the Imperial guards’”.: Such were the scenes of 
Barbaric rage, which disgraced the palace and table 
of the Roman emperor; and, as the inpatient 
Goths could only be restrained by the frm and 
temperate character of Theodosius, the public 
safety seemed to depend on the life and abilities of 
a single man’. 


'~ Compare Eunapins (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 21, 22.) with Zosi- 
nius (Liv. p.279.). The diflerence of circumstances and names 
must undoubtedly be applied to the same story. Hravnta, or ‘Tra- 
vitta, was afterwards consul (A.D. 401), and still coutimucd his 
faithful services to the eldest son of Theodosius (Titlemont, Hist. des 
Iinipereurs, toin. v. p. 407.). 

6 Les Goths ravagerent tout depuis Je Danube jusqu’an Bos- 
plore; extermunercut Valens et son arinée; et ue repasserent le Das 
nube, que pour abandouner Vaffrense solitude qivils avoient faite 
(Qluvres de Montesquieu, tom. WM. p. 479.35 Cousi derations car les 
Causes dela Grandeur et de la Decadence des Romains, c. xvii ;. 
The president Montesquicu seems ignorant, that the Goths, after Hie 
defeat of Valens, neve: abandoned the Roman territory, Pris wow 
thirty years, says Claudian (de Bello Getico, 166, &c. A I) joa, 

Ix quo jam patrios gens hiee obhita Trones, 

Atque Istrum transvecta semel, vestigia fixit 

Threicio funcsta solo——— 
The enor is inexcusable ; since it disguises the principal and iinme- 
diate cause of the fall of the Western Empire of Rone. 
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